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Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, 
recommend Cocoa as being the most Healthful of all beverages. When 
the doctrine of Homeopathy was first introduced into this country, 
there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to 
the taste or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in 
its crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. 

JAMES EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the 
year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, 
with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an 
article perfectly pure in its composition, and so refined py the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be acceptable 
to the delicate stomach, and a most 


DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


FOR GENERAL USE, 


EPPS’S COCOA 
IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 
DELICIOUS AROMA, GRATEFUL SMOOTHNESS, 
AND INVIGORATING POWER; 

And to these qualities it is indebted for the adoption it now obtains as a 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE: 


Mix, in a breakfast cup, two tea-spoonfuls of the Powder wif as much cold Milk as will 


form a stiff paste; then add, all at once, a sufficient quantity of Loi/ing Milk, or Milk and 
Water in equal portions, or Water. 


i-lb., 2-lb., and 1-lb. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per lb. 
Sold by Grocers in every part of London, 
And by Grocers and Druggists in @very Town throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
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THE MEDIZVAL PULPIT—ITS GRAVITIES AND GAIETIES.* 


‘Tne dark ages of Europe, as they are 
called, were not entirely destitute of 
preachers of righteousness ; just as the 
darkest hour of night is seldom abso- 
lutely divested of the twinkle of the 
star, or the gleam of the moon. Here 
and there, in a university pulpit, in a 
court chaplaincy, ina monastic founda- 
tion, there shone men brighter than 
their contemporaries, luminaries that 
shot athwart the gloom of an ensabled 
sky, and have left permanent traces 
of their presence, in their influence 
for good, while alive, and in their 
works, since death. It comes within 
our province, just now, to call at- 
tention to some of these departed 
worthies, and present a specimen or 
two of that mode of treating divine 
truth which prevailed for centuries 
before the Reformation, and made 
the fame of the authors of the count- 
less Quadragesimals under our eye. 
Should matter slightly more sportive 
appear towards the close of our paper, 
than the serious speculations and de- 
tails which immediately follow our 
preface, our readers will accredit us 
with observing the dramatic proprie- 
ties in our arrangement, and grant 
us the licence to exhibit farce after 
tragedy—our aim, partly to instruct 
and edify, partly, also, to entertain 
and please. * 

To us who have looked into the 
homilies of the olden time rather ex- 
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tensively—we mean looking down 
from the sixth century to the period 
just preceding Luther, and of this in- 
terval, the latter portion chiefly—the 
striking debt of these preachers to 
the compilers of theological systems 
has greatly arrested our observation. 
Had there not been masters of the 
sentences, seraphic doctors, and doe- 
tors angelical, we should not have 
had the homilists and orators, who 
witched listening ears, in the aisles of 
our cathedrals, with their borrowed 
teachings. We are more and more 
impressed with the family likeness 
of the professors of divinity in the 
schools and the famous preachers to 
the multitude at the set festivals of 
the Church the more we look at 
the matter in this view, and recog- 
nise herein the great effect of the liy- 
ing voice and natural manner, in com- 
mending to general acceptance the 
dry discussions or crude speculations 
of the scholastic doctors. Many of 
these public exhorters, who won a 
singular reputation as preachers of 
the truth, were, like their common- 
place books of theology, hair-splitting 
casuists ; or, if not this, wild fanatics, 
who owed their success to the pas- 
sionsof their ignorant auditory, rather 
than to their own qualifications. We 
should not have to go far for ex- 
amples of either of these classes of 
homilists—the Ranters and the Ra- 
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tionalists—the one having its type in 
Anthony of Padua, the other in 
Menot. Looking at the more learned 
class of these (namely, those who 
studied books to prepare for the pul- 
pit), concordances, commonitories, ab- 
stracts, commonplaces, florilegia, 
polyanthea, theatra, thesauri, di- 
gests of texts, and instances, and 
matter from Holy Scripture, abound- 
ed for their service. Tools to work 
with of this kind were elaborated by 
the plodding patience and eclectic 
skill of the monks, so that the honey 
of a consummate sermon was almost 
ready to the use of the working bee, 
out of these mellifictagas they were, 
not seldom nor inappropriately, call- 
ed. The substance of a discourse was 
shaped to the hand of the homilist 
by the conglomeration of Scripture 
illustrations, supplied in his book of 
commonplaces and moral or textual 
concordances ; and what remained 
for him to do was to mould that sub- 
stance into the form proper for the 
occasion, the place, and the auditory. 
These seasonable helps may account, 
in a measure, for one of the great 
merits which a modern panegyrist 
advances on behalf of the preachers 


of the middle ages, namely, the nu- 
merical majority of their quotations 
from Holy Writ, over the quotations 
made by modern divines :— 


“Tf anyone, to take the correct view of 
the subject, will be at the trouble of com- 
paring the number of references to be found 
in a modern, with those which occur in an 
ancient sermon, he will find that ten to one 
is by no means an exaggerated estimate 
of their relative proportions. Those who 
pique themselves on their knowledge of the 
Bible, and on declaring ‘ the whole counsel 
of God,’ would do well to consider how and 
why it is that their sermons, in comparison 
of those of which we are writing, are so 
jejune in reference to the Word of God, 
and so shallow and commonplace in their 
application when they quote it ?—why they 
evince, in short, rather the knowledge of a 
child than the full grasp of a theologian ?” 


This is the invective of the Rev. J. 
M. Neale, Warden of Sackville Col- 
lege, against the authors of modern 
sermons, in comparison with those of 
the great preachers of the Bibliotheca 
Maxima: the comparison unfair, and 
the judgment unjust. In the course 
of a thousand years this black-letter 
divine selects some score of the names 
most renowned for Homiletic Litera- 
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ture, and with these he contrasts the 
ordinary sermon-writers of the pre- 
sent day ; whereas, the comparison 
ought to have been between the pro- 
ductions of our parish priests and 
those of the persons who fulfilled the 
same functions without gaining any 
remarkable notoriety in the ages be- 
fore the Reformation. The compar- 
ison, to hold good, should either con- 
fine itself to the equally obscure on 
both sides, or the equallWillustrious. 
If we are to have Bede, Anthony of 
Padua, Bonaventura, and Bernard, 
the choicest specimens of medieval 
homilists on whom the Warden of 
Sackville College can alight, let us 
place in the other scale Latimer and 
Andrews, Bull and Pearson, Edwardes 
and Howe, Jeremy Taylor and Thomas 
Chalmers, as an adequate counter- 
poise. Let the bright of ancient days 
be fairly pitted against the bright of 
modern days, or the obscure against 
the obscure ; but let us not be guilty 
of the solecism in morals and argu- 
ment, of contrasting the brightest of 
the bright with the darkest of the 
obscure. It is not fair to either 
party. The comparison is no compli- 
ment to those on whom Mr. Neale 
lavishes his eulogy, for generous com- 
batants crave a worthy antagonist, 
and it involves the modern obscure 
and unpretending preacher in a com- 
parison he would not presume to 
court ; although, at the same time, it 
may be undeniably true that he shall 
succeed in gaining a hearing from a 
modern audience for his modest pro- 
ductions, which the more ponderous, 
or erudite or fanciful medizval 
yreachers might despair of obtaining. 
But while we allowed that the nu- 
merical quotation of Holy Writ was 
in favour of the medieval divines, 
there is such a merit as select and 
apt quotation, and in this they seem 
far from happy. Members of the in- 
fallible church, if their traditional 
application of Scripture were that of 
their church, their church must have 
beeninfallibly andoftenwrong. Their 
speculations are often as wide of com- 
mon sense as they are of revelation, 
and their jpterpretations so fanciful 
that they @uld make anything out of 
anything, justifying the term of a 
nose of wax, applied to the flexibility 
of Holy Writ, in unscrupulous hands. 
At Niczea the Catholic text was the 
first verse of the forty-fifth Psalm : 
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“ My heart is inditing a good matter ;” 
or as it was cited: “WV y heart hath 
produced a good Word ;’ that is, the 
generation of the Eternal Word was 
disclosed in this prophetic psalm : and 
this was deemed incontrovertible. 
Still later, the perpetual virginity of 
Mary, the mother of our Lord, was 
supposed to be indicated in the words 
of Ezekiel, xliv. 2: “This gate shall 
be shut, it shall not be opened, and 
no man shall enter in by it; be- 
cause the Lord, the God of Israel, 
entered in by it, therefore shall 
it be shut.” These were proof 
texts irrefragable in defence of the 
truth they supported, and utterly 
confounding to the unlucky gainsayer. 
But allusive texts were used as un- 
scrupulously, if not so ignorantly. A 
congregation, on St. Laurence’s day, 
was reminded, in the words of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, that “ His 
bedstead was a bedstead of iron”— 
the unfortunate saint, it is universally 
known, having been grilled on a grid- 
iron. Another sermon on the same 


saintly personage, in reference to his 
disaster by fire, took for its text the 
narrative in St. Luke: “And they 


gave him a piece of broiled fish” —the 
saint, of course, being the fish, and 
the broiling the fate he endured at 
the hands of the devil’s cooks. An 
ecclesiastic, preaching on the feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, would take 
for his text : ““And God made two 
great lights.’ On St. Martin’s Day 
a favourite subject was : 
than stripped himself of the robe 
that was upon him, and gave it to 
David’—that saint’s charity to a 
leper, extending to the dividing of a 
shirt with him, figuring prominently 
in the hagiology of the Church. The 
fidelity of the Church to her Lord 
was figured in the words : “ The hgart 
of her husband shall safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of 
spoil.” Was a hearer to be warned 
against the sin of gluttony, he was 
reminded that Jerusalem was taken 
by Nebuzar-Adan, “ the chief of the 
cooks.” On St. Vincent’s day again, 
a punning text would supply an ex- 
press prophecy of the saigt’s divine 
approval : “To him that overcometh,” 
that is, to Vincent, “ will I grant 
to sit with me in my throne.” A 
shrewd parish priest who wanted 
certain repairs done to his church, 
and especially that the aisles should 
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be repaved, took for his text, when 
he preached on the subject, Jeremiah 
xvil. 18: “ Let them be confounded 
that persecute me, but let not me be 
confounded ;” readingitthus out of the 
Vulgate—Paveant illi, et non paveam 
—ego: Let them do the paving, for I 
will not doit. Authority for the per- 
secution of heretics has been found in 
Paul’s words, 1 Tim. : “A man that 
is an heretic reject: Haereticum 
devita —that is, according to the 
priest’s reading, Haereticum de vita : 
take the lives of heretics. 

In the same manner the mass is 
found in the New Testament, in the 
words, “ Jnvenimus Messiam :” we 
have found the—mass. John i. 41. 

Another text, involving a pun, is 
that on St. Lucia’s Day. St. John 
i. 5. : “ Lua in tenebris lucet.” The 
sermon begins :—Note here, beloved, 
that although this text was spoken 
of Jesus Christ, yet it may be con- 
veniently applied to that light of the 
world—Santa Lucia. 

A similar device has been employed 
to justify signing with the cross, the 
perverted text being that in Mark 
xvi. 17: “ And these signs shall Sol- 
low them that believe,’ reading the 
latin word for signs as a verb, thus— 
Signa autem eos qui crediderint : sign 
those who shall believe. 

A medizval divine finds reference 
to an image in the words: “ Lord, I 
have loved the Leauty of thine house.” 
Psalm xxvi. And another, an argu- 
ment for images, in the expression of 
the forty-eighth Psalm : ‘* As we have 
heard, so have we seen.” 

The most impudent of these, per- 
haps, is the application to the Sab- 
bath of the advice of the forty-sixth 
Psalm : “ Be still [that is, cease from 
Jabour on the Sabbath | and know that 
I am God” [and then attend to divine 
worship |. 

These are tolerable samples of ho- 
mniletic trifling, of which even grave 
men could be guilty on grave occasions, 
but they seem wisdom in comparison 
of the unexampled folly of the state- 
ments and speculations regarding 
matters of fact or explanations of 
doctrine, in which the medizvalists 
indulged. We leave the 500 ques- 
tions respecting the nature of angel 
existence, bristling in the index of 
Thomas Aquinas’ “ Summa,” such as, 
are the angels of two sexes ? can they 
pass from one point to another in 
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space without crossing the interme- 
diate distance? Do the angels agree 
together? Do they all serve God? 
Are they grieved for the loss of 
souls? And sundry of a similar 
kind ; and notice the singularity of 
their inquiries and statements in an- 
other direction. For instance, the 
curiosity which has dictated the pro- 
fitless questions on Genesis i., is com- 
mended by the admirers of these me- 
dizval gentry, although in point of 
fact the laurels are not due to the 
Christian, but to the Jewish commen- 
tator. The Talmudists led the wayin 
this style of investigation and expo- 
sition, a practice which inspiration 
itself denounces as dotard questions 
and wordy strifes. From Ambrose 
down tothe Reformation it was asked 
why the second day of creation was 
marked by no blessing ? why the third 
and sixth days had two blessings? and 
why, after the statement that God 
said, “ Let us make man in our image 
after our likeness,” the historical 
narrative continues, that we were 
formed in the image, but says nothing 
about the likeness of our Creator. 
This is about on a par with those 
suppositions current in the middle 
ages, which made as certain as Holy 
Writ itself the vagaries of an unbri- 
dled fancy wantoning in the fields of 
conjectural divinity. Noah, for in- 
stance, it is averred, took the bones 
of Adam with him into the ark, and 
with these assumed possession of the 
new world, just as the Israelites took 
the bones of Joseph with them, and 
assumed possession of their new 
country ; the bones of Adam were 
buried on Calvary, where the body 
of Christ was afterwards interred. 
The fig tree was the tree of which 
our first parents were forbidden to 
eat, and was also the tree on which 
Christ afterwards “spoiled princi- 
palities and powers,” and “made a 
show of them openly.”” When Christ 
made ay of spittle for the eyes of 
the man born blind he rolled it into 
two balls to supply the place of the 
eyes, which were entirely wanting 
before to the blind. Michael, the 
angel, was chosen in heaven to be the 
prince of the angels of God in Luci- 
fer’s room, since the fall of the latter. 


Adam was formed on the same day 
of the year in which Christ afterwards 
suffered, which was alleged to be the 
25th of March. 
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The mystic and spiritualistic mode 
of interpreting the Holy Scriptures 
may be named as one of the pecu- 
liarities of medizeval preaching, an 
evil which began in very early days, 
and has found advocates occasionally 
down to present times. Origen may 
be called its Coryphzeus; but while 
his intellectual organization may 
have supplied the tow, which readily 
blazed out its acquiesegnce in this 
style of handling the sacred books, 
he, doubtless, found the spark that 
fired him in the Jewish writings and 
in the spiritualistic commentaries on 
Solomon’s Song; not to overlook, at 
the same time, the school of Pagan 
critics around him who, in like man- 
ner, found a theology in the works of 
Homer, Hesiod, and other leaders of 
Grecian song. With him the Scrip- 
tures were a dead letter, except one 
animated them with a moral, a spi- 
ritual, an anagogical, and allegorical 
sense. And in this folly, which is 
after all, a folly of the wise, the Alex- 
andrian scholar has been followed by 
the greatest divines of the Middle 
Ages; so that their prevailing style 
of interpretation of the inspired 
writings is the mystical. It would be 
quite beyond our purpose to enter 
into a disquisition as to how far the 
limits of allegorical or spiritual inter- 
pretation of the sacred Scriptures 
may be lawfully or wisely passed. 
Certain it is, that Scripture itself 
sanctions the practice to a certain 
extent, as witness that of St. Paul 
Gal. iv. 24: “which things may be 
allegorized ; for these are the two co- 
venants: the one from the Mount 
Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, 
which is Hagar. For this Hagar is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia, and answer- 
eth to Jerusalem which now is, and 
is “m bondage with her children.” 
Another instance is furnished by the 
same inspired writer, when speaking 
of the right of the Gospel labourer to 
his hire, he finds the precept for it 
in the law. “ For it is written in the 
law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle 
the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.” 1 Cor. ix.9. There 
need be #0 hesitation in admitting, 
that whatever sanction such passages _ 
as these seem to afford to the allegor- 
izing interpreters of Scripture, most 
of the medizval divines indulged in 
the habit to an unwarrantable and 
often ludicrous extent. Of this last, 
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the following may be accepted as an 
illustration: The doctrine of the 
clergy being ane to teach and 
the people to learn is clinched with 
this quotation from Holy Writ: “For 
it is written, the oxen were plough- 
ing and the asses feeding beside them.” 
—Jobi. 14. But this we can match 
with another quite as good of modern 
date. The great Nonconformist 
preacher, Mr. Jay, of Bath, was once 
advocating the cause of a school of 
the prophets belonging to his own de- 
nomination when he virtually called 
the embryo ministers asses, his text 
being the mission of the disciples for 
the ass’s colt, and the words, “ The 
Lord hath need of him.”—Mark xi. 
3. This style of application, which 
is so liable to run into misapplication 
of divine truth, we may fairly con- 
demn on the two grounds alleged by 
Thomas Scott, our judicious evangeli- 
cal commentator : first, because loose 
professors are thereby encouraged in 
their vain confidence ; and secondly, 
because it is a powerful engine in 
the hands of vain-glorious men, by 
which to catch the attention and ex- 
cite the imagination of the injudicious 
multitude. These things may be 
pretty and ingenious—some such are 
present to our mind at the moment 
in which we write; but the question 
will always propound itself—are they 
true? Lord Bacon’s dictum respect- 
ing the true sense of Scripture we 
hold to be at once beautiful and just, 
that as wines made from the first 
crush of the grape are purest, so the 
easiest interpretations of Scripture 
are the most profitable. Those who 
would wish, nevertheless, to see the 
method of spiritual interpretations 
carried systematically out through the 
whole Bible will find the work ready 
to hand in the interpretatio moralis, 
accompanying each chapter ®f the 
voluminous Glossa Ordinaria. The 
medizval homilists were not wont to 
take a passage of Scripture as a text 
for their discourses habitually, but 
began, without any announcement of 
subject, the panegyric of a saint, or 
the enforcement of a duty, as the case 
might be. No unusual form with 
them would be 4ncipit historia passionis 
O.0.9.€.—Here begins a recital of the 
events of the Passion. Sometimes a 
verse of one of the monkish jingles 
serves for a text, such as 
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“ Dies irae, dies illa, 

Solvet saec’lum in favilla ;” 
sometimes a scrap from the Liturgy ; 
just as often, no text at all. This 
usage prevailed, of course, in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, although it has 
now given way universally to the 
more seemly usage of expounding a 
text from Holy Writ itself. If ever 
texts from other compositions head 
our modern sermons it is only by mis- 
take, as in the instance of that Dr. 
Warner, whose Literary Recollections 
are known to our readers. In his au- 
tobiography, the learned doctor eom- 
mits the unconscious slip of record- 
ing a sermon of his on the suddenness 
of death from that text of Scripture : 
In the midst of life we are in death. 
The divine was evidently more fami- 
liar with general literature than with 
Holy Writ. In the sermons of Clerke, 
of Canterbury, we have a few in- 
stances of texts taken from the cate- 
chism. We are not aware of any 
canon or rubric on the subject. The 
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Epistle or Gospel for the day has 
usually suggested an appropriate to- 
pic for discourse in most of the 
churches of Christendom. In Sweden, 


the rule is never to deviate from this 
beaten track; and our own Bishop 
Cosin, a somewhat inordinate High 
Churchman and disciplinarian, had a 
strong leaning to the observance of 
the same rule. 

One of the most entertaining por- 
tions of the middle-age sermons was 
the tales, fictitious or real, wherewith 
the orator was used to garnish the dry 
moralities heexpounded. This usage 
was not confined to any particular 
class of preachers, but was of course 
most frequent in the hands of those 
preaching Friars, whose business it 
was to attract and entertain the igno- 
rant multitude. Many of these stories 
are silly, many indecent, and many 
profane ; but others, and charity will 
hope the larger portion, were intended 
and adapted to edify. The more grave 
and better class of French preachers, 
such as Bernard, Fulbert of Chartres, 
Hildebert of Tours, Marbod of Rheims, 
are not so much addicted to this kind 
of narration as their brethren of 
the English, German, and Spanish 
churches. Amongst these latter, and 
in Italy they abounded as the Gesta 
Romanorum testify, to the infinite 
amusement of joke-loving auditories, 
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and gaping mechanics and husband- 
men. Another note-worthy form of 
the trifling of the divines of the 

riod antecedent to the Reformation, 
is their legerdemain in the employ- 
ment of Scripture numeration. But 
this dainty device is of se earliest 
use, and the sample we shall quote is 
from the grave and earnest St. Augus- 
tine. It is, moreover, the trick of 
thoughtful and speculative minds, and 
in no respect is to be associated with 
sheer pastime or amusement. The 
men who devoted themselves to such 
studies fancied they read the secrets 
of the universe, “ of man the wonder- 
ful, and of the stars,” in the fruits of 
their arithmetical ingenuity—that no 
sacred enigma could elude their cal- 
culus when applied to the Book of 
God. Their processes and results 
were looked upon asa kind of inspired 
sortes virgilianae, which admitted of 
no question either as to soundness of 
data, or legitimacy of conclusion. But 
the methods of computation they 
resorted to proved, in the hands of 
the manipulators, the veriest sliding 
scales of the art numerical, every 
possible permutation of numbers and 
juggle of ciphery being adopted at the 
caprice of thestudent. He could add 
and subtract, multiply and divide, at 
will—do any or all of these, alone or 
together, and yet keep within the 
lines of orthodox exposition. 

St. Augustine is no unfavourable 
specimen of this sacred trifling and 
puerile divinity. Speaking of the 
miraculous draught of fishes, John 
xxi. 2, he thus interprets, and accounts 
for their numbers :— 


“This number (153) signifies the thou- 
sand thousands of the saints and of the 
faithful. But why did the Lord vouchsafe 
to signify by these figures the many thou- 
sands who shall enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven? Hear why: Ye know that the 
law was given by Moses to the people of 
God; and that in the law the decalogue 
forms the chief part. These ten precepts 
no man accomplishes by his own strength, 
unless he is helped by the grace of God. 
If therefore none can fulfil the law, unless 
God assist with His spirit, ye must remem- 
ber that the Holy Ghost is set forth by the 
number seven. Since, then, we need the 
Holy Ghost to fulfil the law, add seven to 
ten, and you have seventeen. Nowif you 
count from one to seventeen you obtain one 
hundred and fifty-three. I need not count 
this up for you; count it for yourselves, 
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and reckon thus: one, and two, and three, 
and four make ten. In like manner add 
up the other numbers to seventeen, and 
you will have the whole number of the 
faithful and of the saints that shall be in 
heavenly places with the Lord.” 


“Most lame and impotent con- 
clusion,” cry we, who amid the sober 
practicalities of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, read in the “great plainness of 
speech” of the inspired volume, and 
in its least recondite signification its 
highest commendation—the true sense 
of the spirit, and the strongest proof 
of its inspiration. But these good men 
whose method we condemn while we 
expose it, thought they “did God ser- 
vice” as they reduced the inspired 
volume to the condition of a conun- 
drum, a field of battle for speculative 
wits, a heap of symbolic corn, to be 
winnowed in the sieve of their critical 
dexterity. Of this absurd over-esti- 
mation of the numbers occurring in 
Holy Writ a modern work called 
“Palmoni” offers an illustrious ex- 
ample. Coincidents and correspon- 
dences of a remarkable nature, 
designed and undesigned, most ob- 
servant persons will trace onthe pages 
of the inspired history, and will ac- 
count for them as they may, but such 
publications as these exhibit Herme- 
neusisrun mad, out-Pythagoras Pytha- 
goras in their regard for mystic 
numbers, and put Talmudistic trifling 
to the blush, by their incomparably 
superior balderdash. We can conceive, 
nevertheless, how the simple ground- 
lings of Hippo sucked in this one- 
two-three theology of the good bishop 
with infinite gusto, as the perfection 
of wisdom and scholarship—stared at 
the profundity of his discoveries—set 
themselves there, and then, with their 
busy digits to verify his calculations, 
and deemed, witha common error of 
judgnf€nt, the weakness of Augustine 
his strength. A certain school of 
divinity at the present day, popularly 
—we will not say truly—designated 
as Antinomian, is reported to favour 
this style of interpreting the Sacred 
Oracles. The most astounding incon- 
gruities are those which are said to 
command the most admiring accept- 
ance among them, and the expositor 
who most palpably cracks the shell 
of common sense to bring out the 
chickling of a sciolistic tomfoolery, 
is the man whom they cry up as “a 
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Daniel come to judgment—yea—a 
Daniel!” If this bruit of com- 
mon fame be true, neither medieval 
preacher nor hearer is a genus quite 
extinct ; nevertheless, we feel at liberty 
to affirm that they must be as sparse 
and rare, in these days of the general 
devout study of the Sacred Scriptures, 
as the fossil monsters that deck our 
museums, and bespeak a system of 
things in almost every respect unlike 
our own. 

Yet once more. Anthony of Padua 
was distinguished in this line of pre- 


dicationggs witness his sermon on the 
miracle Of the loaves, Mark viii. 


In this discourse he compares the 
hunger of the crowd to the famine of 
Samaria, wherein the eighty pieces of 
silver which were given for an ass’s 
head, afford abundant matter for 
mystical analogies and far-fetched 
interpretations. Proceeding, he makes 
occasion to allude to the temple as 
possessing fowr wings, which he com- 
yares at great length with the four 
aie of the Revelation. Coming 
back to the miracle, the seven loaves 
leads him into an excursion suggested 
by the seven dippings of Naaman in 
Jordan. The seven baskets full of 
fragments again remind him of the 
son of the Shunamite and his sneezing 
seven times, and thus he drivels away 
to the end of his discourse. 

Speaking of Jacob’s vision, he says : 
Jacob beheld a ladder. Note that 
this ladder had two sides and six steps. 
The two sides represent the divine 
and human natures of Christ. The 
sixstepsare his humility, poverty, wis- 
dom, patience, mercy, and obedience. 

Preaching onthetext, Psalm xxxi. 3, 
“Thou hast set a crown of precious 
stones upon his head,” hé proceeds : 
The Lord crowns his saints with a 
twofold diadem, with grace in this 
world, and glory in the next. The 
Jirst crown is Love, which consists of 
silver and gold and precious stones : 
the silver is Faith, gold is Hope. 
The precious stones are four: that 
is, the four cardinal virtues. 1. The 
carbuncle, which pyts darkness to 
flight, is Prudence. 2. Sapphire, 
which stays blood, is Temperance. 
3. The jacinth, which takes its colour 
from the air, is Justice. 4. The eme- 
rald, which is green, is Fortitude. Of 
this last there are three parts: 1. To 
attempt difficulties ; 2. To be patient 
in adversities ; 3. To be even-minded 
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in the frequent and sudden mutation 
of futureand fortuitous things. These 
are the three mighty men of David, 
who broke into the camp of the 
Philistines and brought water to the 
Son of Jesse. 

But of this kind of baseless and un- 
profitable holding-forth enough for 
the present. We proceed now with 
our purpose of presenting an extract 
or two from some of the more grave 
and respectable of the medizval 
preachers. 

The venerable Bede, of the se- 
venth and eighth centuries, onéof the 
worthiest of our middle-age English 
worthies, supplies ample matter for 
extract of an edifying kind ; but we 
prefer presenting his description of 
the place of the damned to any more 
commonplace excerpt, because this 
picture is most illustrative of the 
teaching of his day. The hell of the 
great homilist of Jarrow, is that 
which is reproduced in countless va- 
rieties of grotesque horror by those 
artists of the Church, whose paintings 
deform the galleries of the Continent 
of Europe, and who taxed their inge- 
nuity to give pictorial reality to monk- 
ish conceptions of taieenst torment. 
It is also that of Dante, whose wheels 
within wheels exhibit the prevailing 
and orthodox notions of the Tartarus 
of the Bible :— 


“The Sunday is a chosen day, in which 
the angels rejoice. We must ask who was 
the first to request that souls might [on the 
Sunday] have rest in hell; and the answer 
is, that Paul the Apostle, and Michael the 
Archangel, besought the Lord when they 
came back from hell; for it was the Lord’s 
will that Paul should see the punishments 
of the place. He beheld trees all on fire, 
and sinners tormented on those trees; and 
some were hung by their feet, some by their 
hands, some by the hair, some by the neck, 
some by the tongue, and some by the arm, 
And again, he saw a furnace of fire burning 
with seven flames, and many were punished 
in it; and there were seven regions round 
about this furnace: the first, snow; the se- 
cond, ice; the third, fire; the fourth, blood ; 
the fifth, serpents; the sixth, lightning; 
the seventh, stench; and in that furnace 
itself were the souls of the sinners who re- 
pented not in this life. There they are tor- 


mented, and everyone receiveth according to 
his works; some weep, some howl, some 
groan; some burn, and desire to have rest, 
but find it not, because souls can never die. 
Truly we ought to fear that place in whi 

is everlasting dolour, in which is groanit®, 
in which is sadness without joy, in which 
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are abundance of tears on account of the 
tortures of souls; in which a fiery wheel is 
turned a thousand times every day by an 
evil angel, and at each turn a thousand souls 
are burnt upon it. After this he beheld a 
horrible river, in which were many diabolic 
beasts, like fishes in the midst of the sea, 
which devour the souls of sinners ; and over 
that river is a bridge, across which righteoys 
souls pass without dread, while the ab 
of sinners suffer, each one according to its 
merits. 

“Then Paul beheld many souls of sin- 
ners plunged, some to the knees, some to 
the loins, some to the mouth, some to the 
eyebrows; andevery day and eternally they 
are tormented. And Paul wept, and asked 
who they were that were therein plunged to 
the knees. And the angel said, ‘ These are 
slanderers and evil-speakers ; and those up 
to the loins are fornicators and adulterers, 
who returned not to repentance ; and those 
to the mouth are they who went to church, 
but they heard not the Word of God; and 
those to the eyebrows are they who rejoiced 
in the wickedness of their neighbour.’ 

“ And after this he saw, between heaven 
and earth, the soul of a sinner that had on 
that day departed from the body, howling 
betwixt seven devils. And the angels cried 
out against it, and said, ‘Woe to thee, 
wretched soul! what hast thou done upon 
earth? Thou hast despised the command- 
ments of God, and hast done no good works, 
and therefore thou shalt be cast into outer 
darkness, where shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth.’ And after this, in one moment, 
angels of God carried a good soul from its 
body to heaven ; and Paul heard the voice 
of a thousand happy beings rejoicing over it, 
and saying, ‘O, most happy and blessed 
soul! rejoice to-day, becausethou hast done 
the will of God.” And they set it in the pre- 
sence of the Most High. 

‘*¢ And Paul demanded of the angel, how 
many kinds of punishment there were in hell. 
And the angel said, ‘ There are a hundred 
and forty and four thousand; and if there 
were a hundred eloquent men, each having 
four iron tongues, that spoke from the be- 
ginning of the world, they could not reckon 
up the torments of hell.’ But let us, beloved 
brethren, hearing of these so great torments, 
be converted to our Lord, that we may be 
able to reign with the angels.” 


This, it must be allowed, would be 
in some sense effective with rude 
beings ; but we must not ask is the 
downward journey of St. Paul, or the 
vision the preacher conjures up to re- 
ward his pilgrimage, true. One won- 
ders how a theologian so scriptural 
as in general the Monk of Jarrow 

ows himself to have been, should, 

ertheless, have yielded his under- 
standing to the patronage of such 
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palpable fictions, and employ them 
himself in popular address. 

As our first specimen has been taken 
from an English preacher, our second 
shall appear from our neighbours in 
France—not that there is anything 
eminently characteristic in the sample 
we adduce, either of the individual or 
of his birth-place, but simply to sup- 
ply all the variety possible in our 
gleanings. Thenotorious monk, Peter 
Abaillard, has some sermons amongst 
his more scholastic productions ; the 
author owing his immortality to his 
misfortunes even more thal to his 
extended scholarship, which embraced 
the scibile quid quid erat. His epitaph 
concludes with the distich :— 


“ REsTs. THE. GREAT. ABELARD. BENEATH 
THIS. STONE., 

WHo. LIVING. KNEW. WHATEVER. MIGHT 
BE, KNOWN.” 


He belongs to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, being born 1079, 
and having died 1142, A.D. 


ON CONFESSION. 

“When satan impels anyone to sin, he 
easily accomplishes the object, if, as wehave 
said, he deprives him of fear and of shame. 
And when he has effected that, he restores 
the same things, but in another sense, which 
he has taken away; that so he may keep 
the sinner back from confession, and make 
him die in his sins. Then he secretly whis- 
pers into the soul, Priests are likeminded, 
and it is a difficult thing to check the tongue. 
If you tell this or that to them, it cannot 
remain a secret; and when it shall have been 
published abroad, you will incur the danger 
of losing your good character or bearing 
some injury, and being confounded from your 
Thus the devil deceives that 
wretched man; he first takes from him that 
by which he ought to avoid sin, and then 
restores him’ the same thing, and by it re- 
tains himinsin. His captive fears temporal 
and not spiritual evil; he is ashamed of 
men, and he despises God; he is ashamed 
that things should come to the knowledge 
of men which he was not ashamed to com- 
mit in the sight of God, and of the whole 
heavenly host; he trembles at the judgment 
of man, and he has no respect to that of 
God. Of which the Apostle says:—‘ It is 
a fearful thing to fgll into the hands of the 
living God;’ and the Truth says himself :— 
‘Fear not men that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do; but 
fear Him rather who can cast body and soul 
into hell.’ 

“There are diseases of the soul, as there 
are diseases of the body ; and therefore the 
divine mercy has provided beforehand, 
physicians for both. Our Lord Jesus Christ 


own vileness. 
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saith: ‘I came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance.” His place His 
priests now hold in the Church, to whom, 
as unto physicians of the soul, we ought to 
confess our sins, that we may receive from 
them the plaister of satisfaction. He that 
fears the death of the body, in whatever 
part of the body he may suffer, however 
much he may be ashamed of the disease, 
makes no delay in revealing it to the physi- 
cian and setting it forth, so that it may be 
cured. However rough, however hard may be 
the remedy, he avoids it not, so that he may 
escape death. Whatever he has that is 
most precious, he makes no hesitation in 
giving pif only for a little while he may 
put off the death of the body. What then 
ought we to do for the death of the soul ? 
for this, however terrible, may be for ever 
prevented, without such great labour, with- 
out such great expense. It is us, and not 
ours, that the Lord seeks; He stands in no 
need of our wealth who bestows all things. 
For it is He to whom it is said: ‘My goods 
are nothing unto thee.” With Him a 
man is by so much the greater as in his 
own judgment he is less; with Him a man 
is as much the more righteous as in his own 
opinion he is the more guilty. In His eyes 
we hide our faults all the more the more 
that here by confession we manifest them.’ 


Some of these discourses, if not all, 


were addressed to Heloisa and her 
maidens in the Paraclete, and belong 
to the latest period of Abaillard’s life. 
He calls his hearers now and then 
Virgines et sponsae Christi, and ex- 
pressly styles his twenty-ninth /o 
sanctemonialibus de Paracleto. 

We proceed to Italy in the course 
of our survey, and alight upon An- 
thony of Padua, whose rare talents as 
a preacher are proverbial. His life 
was included within the dates of 1195 
and 1231, A.p. By birth our saint 
and Homilist is a Portuguese, but by 
education and celebrity a son of Italy. 
As in the case of all the most effective 
orators, the printed remains of the 
great Franciscan do not justify the 
reputation he acquired. They exhibit 
in their structure too much of the dry 
skeleton of Homiletics rather than the 
contour of grace or the warmth of life; 
they are anatomic not sculpturesque. 
We seem admitted to the laboratory 
when we peruse his remains, instead 
of regarding only completed processes 
and finished results. His sermons are 
also too fragmentary—full of divisions 
that perplex the understanding more 
than they aid the memory ; links, not 
a chain; periods, not paragraphs. 
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Witness his sermon on the Transfigu- 
ration :— 


“* And Jesus taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and leadeth them up into 
a high mountain, 

‘“« Here five things shall be noticed :— 

“J. The ascent of the apostles of Christ 
to the mountain. 

“TJ, The transfiguration of Our Lord. 

“III. The apparition of Moses and Elias. 

“TV. The overshadowing of the bright 
cloud. 

‘“V. The protestation of the voice of the 
Father concerning the Son. 

“Of the first let us speak therefore. Jesus 
took Peter, and James, and John. These 
three Apostles and specigg companions of 
Jesus Christ, signifying the three powers of 
our soul, without which no man can ascend 
to the mount of light—that is, to the ex- 
cellence of holy conversation. PETER is, by 
interpretation, he that acknowledges ; JAMEs, 
Jesus taketh 
with him Peter. Do thou, also, who believest, 
and who hopest for salvation from Jesus, 
take with thee Peter—that is, the acknow- 
ledgmentof thysin. Which consists princi- 
pally in three things :— 

“1, In the pride of heart. 

**2. In the lusts of the flesh. 

“3. In the avarice of the world. 

“Take, also, James, that is, the sup- 
planter of these vices, that thou mayest 
tread down under the foot of reason the 
wickedness and pride of the spirit, mayest 
mortify the evil desires of the flesh, and 
mayest repress the vanity of the fallacious 
world. Take, also, John, that is, the grace 
of God, which stands at the door and 
knocks, that it may enlighten thee to the 
perception of the evils which thou hast 
done, and may preserve thee in the good 
which thou hast taken in hand. 

“These are the men of whom Samuel 
said to Saul, ‘when thou shalt come to the 
oak of Tabor there shall meet thee three 
men going up to.God to Bethel ; one carry- 
ing three kids, and another carrying three 
loaves of bread, and another carrying a 
bottle of wine.’ The oak of Tabor and 
the hill of Tabor signify the excellence of a 
holy life, which is well called an oak, a 
mountain, and Tabor. An oak, because it 
stands firm and inflexible unto final persever- 
ance; a mountain, because it is lofty and 
sublime, by the contemplation of God; 
Tabor, which is by interpretation ‘the 
coming light,’ being the illumination of 
good example. 

“In the excellence of a holy life these 
three things are required:—1. That it be 
constant in itself; 2. That it_ contemplate 
God; 3. That it illuminate its neighbour. 
When, therefore, thou comest, that is, when 
thou are resolved to come or to ascegd to 
the oak or the mountain of Tabor, Phere 
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shall meet thee three men going to Bethel. 
These are Peter, that is, he that confesses ; 
James, that is, the supplanter; John, that 
is, the grace of God. 

“1. Peter carrying three kids. 

“2. James, three loaves of bread. 

“3. John, a bottle of wine. 

“ Peter, that is, he that acknowledges him- 
self to be a sinner, carries three kids. By 
a kid is set forth the ill-savour of sin. In 
the three kids are expressed the three kinds 
of sins by which we principally offend— 
that is, the pride of the heart, the petu- 
lance of the flesh, the avarice of the world. 
He, therefore, that will ascend to the moun- 
tain of light must carry these three kids, 
that is, must acknowledge himself to be a 
sinner in these ghree things. He that sup- 
plants the vice#6f the flesh, and carries 
three loaves of bread, signifies sweetness of 
mind, which consists of—l. Humility of 
heart; 2. Chastity of body; and 3. Love 
of poverty ; which sweetness none can have 
except he shall first have supplanted vices. 
He, therefore, carries three loaves of bread, 
that is, a triple sweetness of mind, who 
represses the pride of the heart, restrains 
the petulance of the flesh, casts away the 
avarice of the world. John, that is, he 
who, by the grace of God, preventing and 
following him, preserves all these things 
faithfully and perseveringly, truly carries a 
bottle of wine. Jesus, therefore, took Peter, 
and James, and John. Do thou, also, take 
these three men, and go up to Mount 
Tabor.” 


Of this quite enough, for it is all 
alike, entertaining, possibly, to many 
of his hearers from the very remote- 
ness of the allusions, every thing of 
which there are three in the Bible 
claiming a place in the exposition, 
and jammed into it by force, where 
not smuggled into it by sleight of 
hand ; but beyond measure wearisome 
to all who, in the exposition of Scrip- 
ture, as in the governance of the 
church, would do all things decently 
and in order. 

Our closing example here shall be 
taken from a very famous preacher in 
his day, a Portuguese proper, Antonio 
Vieyra, who lies, indeed, out of the 
circle of medieval homilists, having 
died in 1697, but whom Mr. Neale, 
following the Portuguese tradition, 
has ineluded in his volume of Me- 
dizvalists. This very distinguished 
author belonged to the Society of 
Jesus, and spent the larger portion of 
his life as a missionary in Brazil. 
His works are comprised in fifteen 
voMmes, of which two appeared after 


his death, and they are as strongly 
marked by common sense and a 
shrewd humour as those of his pre- 
decessors are by their superstitious 
vanities or their childish vagaries. 
Vieyra is intensely Romanist—that 
will be expected in a Jesuit servant 
of the church—but he was, at the 
same time, a man of vigorous capa- 
city, of singular honesty and zeal, 
and of a hearty contempt for such 
popularity as might be gained by 
flattering his hearers, or using great 
swelling words to tickle itching ears, 
and steal silly hearts. The mepirs of 
Friar Gerund (if his), are a fair repre- 
sentation of the force of his satire, and 
his generally correct view respecting 
the aim and nature of homiletic 
teaching. It must be owned that 
there is much calculated to arrest the 
sinner in the solemn strain of his ser- 
mon on filling up the measure of sin. 


“If I know that God has appointed me 
a certain number, and marked me out a 
certain measure of sins; and if I know that 
the number completed and the measure 
filled, there is no more place for repentance, 
who can assure me that that sin I am now 
meditating may not be the last, and that 
which alone is wanting to make my mea- 
sure complete? You will say, that as it 
may be, so may it also not be, the last, 
what then? Whatthen? As if I had in- 
tended to finish my sermon here, and to 
dismiss you with this question. You shall 
hear, to impress you more, what God does 
at the very point of time in which a man, 
by his last sin, fills up the number. 

“That which God then does is either to 
slay the sinner at once, or to leave him and 
forsake him for ever. See how each alter- 
native is equally terrible: either to go to 
hell at once, or to go some time hence; but 
to go infallibly. As to the first. Thus it 
happened to Belshazzar the King, whose 
sentence of death appeared to him written 
on the wall while he was at the banquet. 
The first word was, He hath numbered, for 
God had counted up the sins of Belshazzar ; 
and, as in that night, and in that hour, he 
had committed the last sin which accom- 
plished the number that God had deter- 
mined to allow him; in that very hour 
came forth the fingers of a man’s hand and 
wrote; and in that night was Belshazzar, 
King of the Chaldeans, slain. 

“How many times this is seen, though 
not understood, around us. This very night 
such a one has been murdered, going from 
such a place to such another place, and how 
many nights had he gone and returned in 
safety? Many. Why, then, was he not 
slain before, but now? His offences against 
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God and his sins against man were the 
same, and equally open; why, then, did 
God bear with them—why did not man 
avenge them—till this day and till this 
hour? Because his antecedent sins went 
on filling up his measure—that of this day 
and this hour,made it absolutely complete. 
The same thing happens in sudden deaths 
and unexpected accidents, though they may 
@appear natural, and in other disasters 
which seem fortuitous; they, for the most 
part, are the effect of the last sin, which, join- 
ing itself to the others, and heaped up upon 
them, accomplishes the measure. Job says 
that the sinner shall die before he fulfils his 
day ; and the cause is no other but this, that 
he acconfplishes all his sins before he has 
accomplished all his years. And who, then, 
can assure you, who at this day and at this 
hour are living, and in health, that the first 
sin. which you determine to commit shall 
not also be your last? That Israelite and 
that Midianitish woman, whom the zeal of 
Phinehas slew in actual sin, very little 
thought that in that act their life would 
end, as has happened to many others; but 
that sin alone was wanting to fill the mea- 
sure of both life and sin; and all were con- 
cluded together, to the end that all may 
fear and tremble to sin again, not knowing 
whether that sin may not be their last.” 


There is a solemn and terrible 


energy about this which reminds us of 
the sermon of Edwards on “ Their foot 
shall slide in due time.” We shall not 
be nice to canvass its doctrine where 
the earnestness of the preacher is so 
apparent, and John the Baptist in the 
wilderness so impressively points to 


the axe at the root of the tree. It is 
far from certain that more of the 
same style of indoctrination might 
not be usefully transferred to the 
pulpit of modern times. 

Our closing extract shall open his 
satirical vein, the current of which 
keeps pace in fine natures with that 
of humour, both of which exhibit a 
large development in the organization 
of the famous Portuguese. We may 
eall it 


ON PLAINNESS IN A PREACHER, 


“Let us learn from the heaven how we 
ought to arrange our words and our mat- 
ter. How ought our words to be? Like 
the stars. The stars are very distinct and 
very clear.. So should be the style of ser- 
mons; very clear ang very distinct. And 
have no fear lest on this account it should 
appear low and vulgar; the stars, clear and 
distinct as they are, are most lofty. Style 
may be very clear and very lofty; so clear 
that those who are ignorant may under- 
stand it, The countryman finds.in the 
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stars rules for his husbandry, the mariner 
for his navigation, and the mathematician 
for his observations and judgments. So 
that the countryman and the sailor, who 
can neither read nor write, understand the 
stars; and the mathematician, who has 
read every book that ever was written, does 
not obtain to the complete understanding of 
the constellations. So a sermon might be ; 
stars that all can see, and very few can 
measure. 

“Yes, Father; but this way of preach- 
ing is not the cultivated style. I wish it 
were. This unfortunate style, which is 
now-a-days the fashion, is called cultivated 
by those who wish to honouxr.it, but obscure 
by those who condemn it. But even the 
latter do it too much honoyy. Is it possible 
that we are Portuguese, anfear a preacher 
in Portuguese, and cannot understand what 
he means? As there is a lexicon for Greek, 
and a Calepinus for Latin, so we want a 
vocabulary for the pulpit. I could wish 
one at least for proper names, for our culti- 
vated preachers have unbaptized the saints, 
and every author whom they quote is an 
enigma. Thus they speak of the Penitent 
Sceptre; thus of the Evangelistic Apelles ; 
thus of the Eagle of Africa; of the Honey- 
comb of Clairvaux ; of the Purple of Bethle- 
hem; and of the Mouth of Gold. And this 
they call quoting! They say that the Pe- 
nitent Sceptre means David, as if no other 
sceptre felt penitence ; that the Evangelistic 
Apelles is St. Luke; the Honeycomb of 
Clairvaux, St. Bernard ; the Eagle of Africa, 
St. Augustine ; the Purple of Bethlehem, St. 
Jerome; the Mouth of Gold, St. Chrysostom. 
But a man might take it another way, and 
think that the Purple of Bethlehem was 
Herod ; the Eagle of Africa, Scipio; the 
Mouth of Gold, Midas. If there were an 
advocate who thus quoted Bartholdus or 
Baldus, would you trust your cause in his 
hands? If there were a man who thus 
spoke in conversation, would you not con- 
sider him a fool? That then which is folly 
in conversation, why should it be wisdom 
in the pulpit ?” 


We feel, as we read this, that we 
breathe another atmosphere than that 
of medisvalism, and with how rare 
injustice Antonio Vieyra is reckoned 
amongst the dry scholastics, the mys- 
tic or the blatant brawlers of the 
middle ages. He belongs evidently 
to a more enlightened and natural 
period, wherein even the Popery he 
professed in its intensest form, was 
modified and improved by the influ- 
ence of that very Reformation which 
his society was established to impede. 
His indignant remonstrance at the 
stilted style which many of his con- 
temporaries affected in the pulpit is 
apropos of an anecdote of the excel- 
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lent Charles Simeon : A young clergy- 
man read a sermon of his own com- 
position before Mr. Simeon, and quoted 
in it “the sonof Amram.” “The son 
of Amram, the son of Amram! and 
pray who was he ¢” asked the great 
divine of the astonished neophyte. 
“Why, sir, i meant Moses,” replied 
the youth, taken quite aback. “ Then 
why did you not say Moses if you 
meant Moses?” was the prompt re- 
joinder. The clergy of all communions 
need every now and then to be warn- 
ed against the son of Amram style of 
address. Wesley’s tactics, literally 
adopted from the field of battle, com- 
mends itself yy its wisdom, and justi- 
fies itself by Its success : Mize low. 

Having completed our survey of 
those grave divines, who are to fur- 
nish us with extracts, there remains 
a second class of mediseval preachers 
whom we are bound to name, and that 
with the highest commendation, al- 
though upon their merits we cannot 
dwell, namely, the evangelical and 
enlightened parish priests and de- 
voted homilists, who were the torch- 
bearers of the community in both life 
and doctrine in dark times. We mean 
by this the men whom Ullman has 
designated Reformers before the Re- 
formation—at the head of whom as 
facile princeps we place our own 
apostolic Rector of Lutterworth, and 
the men of like gifts and mood. But 
in our definition of these men we 
would include the Taulers, the Ger- 
sons, the 3 Kempises—all who were 
noted in their teachings for subordin- 
ating the interests of time to eternity, 
and who made obedience to the pre- 
cepts of religion the highest attain- 
ment of man. Amongst the thousands 
who bowed not their knee to Baal, 
where all besides were an idolatrous 
host—and such secret thousands the 
Lord has had in the most degenerate 
periods—such exhorters as these ob- 
tained an extraordinary influence, and 
wielded it for the highest good. We 
take note of their existence, we record 
their devotion, we recognise their 
mission, we are thankful for what 
they accomplished, and we hold them 
in fragrant remembrance ; but the 
object of our paper embraces a change 
of phase, and urges us to pass on. 

e now enter upon the more fa- 
cetious department of our review of 
the homiletics Of Medizvalism, and 
shall encounter in the ignorance and 
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simplicity—in the intended eccentri- 
city and prepense humour of our pul- 
pit performers, a curious mélange of 
stupidity and fun. Where incapable 
of making a joke themselves, the 
preaching friars sometimes supplied 
quite as racy a one at their own ex- 
pense, and provoked the smiles they 
could not raise. Remembering that 
these preachers were supposed to know 
at least Latin enough to quote it in 
their sermons, some notable exam- 
ples of their innocence in that tongue 
are on record. A bishop, for instance, 
had occasion once upon a time to ask 
a certain friar, Hs tu digni®? (are 
you worthy of it ?) And the reply 
was—not yet, but I hope to dine pre- 
sently, mistaking the word, from simi- 
larity of sound, to mean dinner. This 
genius must have been first-cousin to 
the lay brother, who, being examined 
for the priesthood, and being asked 
what were the seven sacraments, re- 
plied : They are three ; the Sprinkler, 
the Censer, and the Grand Altar— 
aspergillum, thuribulum, et magnum 
c lt 7°é, 

Another genius of like quality pre- 
paring a sermon on Luke xv. 8, read 
the passage in the vulgate—everrit do- 
mum : sweeps the house ;—evertit do- 
mum : turned the house upside down— 
in which sense the sermon was made 
and delivered, to the small credit of 
the thrifty housewife, who would, 
doubtless, rather be remembered for 
building up than pulling down. 

An instance of conjectural criticism 
reads a lesson to all who would, on 
simply fancied grounds, amend the 
text of the Sacred Scriptures, In the 
text of the Acts ix. 25, the Latin Vul- 
gate states that at Damascus St. Paul 
was let down in a basket-—demissus 
per sportam. <A certain wiseacre 
pondered over this—theimprobability 
of a man’s going outwf a town in a 
basket—till he hit upon the notable 
reading, dimissus per portam—he was 
let out of the gate. The emendation 
is not a bad one, but the fact it records 
is untrue. 

Of the stupidity of one who was 
too bad to be even made a priest the 
following is recorded—an old Joe 
Miller, by the way repeated in a hun- 
dred forms ; but it is unquestionably 
medieval. A candidate for orders, 
who exhibited rather feeble scintilla- 
tions of intellectual fire, was asked, 
as a desperate test of his ability, who 
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was the father of the four sons of 
Aymon ? to which he could give no 
reply, and was rejected. On describ- 
ing to his father the cause of his re- 
jection, his sire reproached him with 
his blockishness, and said, “There is 
our Grand-Marshal, now, who has 
four sons ; if any one asked you, who 

q was their father, would you not say 
it was the Grand-Marshal John !” 
Oh, I see now, said the bright youth, 
and posted away to his examiners 
again, begging the question to be put 
to him a second time—Who was the 
father of the four sons of Aymon ? 
And his triumphant reply was, “ Our 
Grand-Marshal John,beyond adoubt; 
for my father said so.” 

Priests used sometimes to baptize 
in nomine Patria, et Filia, et Spiri- 
tua Sancta ; andadministerthe Lord’s 
Supper with the formula—Z/oc est 
corpum meum. 

Maillard, a noted preacher, derives 
Diabolus, not jocularly, but in real 
earnest, from dia, signifying, accord- 
ing to him, two, and bolus, a mouth- 
ful; because the devil only makes 
two mouthfuls of soul and body. 

In Hebrew, the men of that day 
were as far to seek ; for Cephas, the 
name of Peter, is rendered by Bare- 
lete, not stone, its real meaning, but 
primate and chief. Tu vocaberis Ce- 
phas quod Graece dicitur major et 
primus. This litile bit of jugglery is 
done by cutting off the last syllable 
of the Greek kephale. The force of 
etymology could no further go than 
this, beating Jeremiah King and all 
his apes out of the glossological field 
for ever. 

The Ave, of the “Hail Mary” is 
derived by one of the preaching friars 
from A, privative, and 2, a fault, 
meaning, of course, that the Virgin is 
without sin. The variety of roots as- 
signed to sacerdos are rather to be 
looked on as the play of fancy, than 
grave etymology. 

“Sacris dotatus, et sacris deditus, atque 
Sacradocens, sacra dans, et dux sacer, esto 
SACERDOs. 


Of the unwarrantable particularity of 
detail into which the Middle Age 
preachers enteredge-making the Scrip- 


tures a mere basis for any superstruc- 
ture of romance a lively fancy and 
unscrupulous conscience might build 
upon it—take the following from Me- 
not, an extremely popular and jocular 
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reacher of the fifteenth century. 
he history is that of the woman who 
was a sinner.—Luke vii. 37. Whose 
name, abode, profession, &c., are not 
guessed at, but dogmatically affirmed. 
This lady, Magdalena, was mistress 
of the Castle of Magdalon; and so 
wise and prudent, that her virtues 
were everywhere spoken of. O, fool- 
ish Magdalena, how came you to in- 
cur such a disgrace as to be called a 
great sinner! Not without cause was 
the name given; for you followed 
bad advice. Your three evil advisers 
were, first, great beauty; secondly, 
great substance ; thirdly, over much 
“liberty. The first thing that ruined 
her was her great beauty ; she was 
made to be looked upon—red as a 
rose, full of figure, delicate and dainty 
to see. I believe she was only fifteen 
or sixteen years of age when she be- 
gan to live to herself, and thirty when 
she returned to the good God. Se- 
condly, &e. . ; ‘ Thirdly. 
when her father was dead she had 
perfect freedom of action. Martha, 
her sister, did not dare to say a word 
of reproof, and Magdalena received 
every one that came to her. All her 
thoughts were to live for pleasure ; 
hence invitations, revels, banquet- 
tings, &c. Some time after the fallen 
one had adopted abandoned habits in 
her castle she became the common 
talk of Judea and Galilee for her dis- 
soluteness. Martha, who feared God 
and respected her lineage, was ashamed 
of her sister’s shame. Hearing all 
that was said of Magdalena, and see- 
ing her rare doings, she came to her, 
andsaid, “Sister, if our father was still 
living, who loved you so dearly, and 
if he heard all that is said about you, 
it would surely kill him.” Magdalena 
relished this reproof as children like 
mustard. “A pretty bigot you are, my 
fair dame!” she said. “ By all the big 
devils (God bless us!) are you my 
mistress? Who gave me this stout 
lady to bother my ears? Get you 
home,” she says ; “I know how to ma- 
nage myself as well as others. I have 
sense enough to see what I ought to 
do no less than yourself.’ Martha 
begged her to go to hear sermons, 
and consult some holy man. To which 
Magdalenareplied, “No!” bidding the 
porter not admit that mad sister of 
hers any more with her brawls and 
strifes. The friar then makes a long 
story of the various arguments Mar 
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tha employed to persuade her sister 
to go and hear the preaching of our 
Lord, capping the whole with a eu- 
logy of his personal comeliness, “ O, 
sister, you would be so happy if you 
could but see a certain man who is 
preaching in Jerusalem ; he is hand- 
somer than any one you ever saw—so 
full of grace and dignity. I firmly 
believe, if you saw him you would 
fall in love with him; he is in the 
flower of his age. A little afterwards 
Magdalena puts on her richest gown, 
and washes her face with rose-water. 
She took a looking-glass, and ap- 
peared to herself like an angel; for, 
no one ever yet saw her but was in 
love with her. She sent her servants 
on before with draperies to spread a 
couch for her; but Martha, who saw 
all this, pretended to observe nothing, 
but followed her humbly, like her 
maid. Christ was in the middle, or 
second part of his sermon, and every 
one made way for Magdalena, aston- 
ished to see her coming to hear 
Jesus. When our Lord saw her, he 
inveighed against jewels and costly 
attire, pomps, vanities, the sins of the 
flesh, and the women who minister 
thereto. Magdalena was moved, and 
determined to repent, but was near 
being hindered by her gallants from 
town and country, who said to her, 
“Get up, get up; you are surely not 
turning a bigot ; come with us home.” 
To whom she replied, “O, my friends, 
I pray you, let me go! Did you not 
hear what that beautiful preacher 
said about the pains of hell prepared 
for you and me unless we repent.” 
Now, she had in her scent-box some 
perfume which is sold for its weight 
in gold. After a while, she asked 
who was going to give dinner to the 

reacher, and she heard that it was 

imon. Our friar then recounts te- 
diously the discourse of Magdalena, 
as she kissed the feet of our Lord, and 
bathed them in her tears, and that 
she crouched under the table like a 
dog; and that our Lord said to her, 
“Mary, get up.” And that she an- 
swered him, “Lord, I will never rise 
out of this place until you have given 
me remission of my sins and your holy 
benediction.” Then the Lord said to 
her, “ My love, get up, your sins are 
all forgiven ; your faith hath saved 
you.” Finally, after this long rigma- 
role, Menot recounts how Martha 
presented Magdalena to the Virgin 


Mary, before whom she went on her 
knees, and said, “ Madam, pardon me, 
that I speak to you; I have lived an 
evil life, and been a sinner; but, by 
the grace of God, I will do so no 
more. Your son has pardoned me 
to-day. You are happy, to be the 
mother of such a son.” 

Equally minute in its detail and@ 
equally fabulous, is the history of 
Judas Iscariot. According to these 
veracious authorities, the arch-traitor 
was brought up in Pilate’s house ; 
served him as a gardener ; slew his 
father, without knowing him, as he 
was robbing the governor’s orchard 
of some pears; that he married his 
own mother at length, not knowing 
that she was so, and killed her, also, 
in some silly quarrel ; on her decease, 
that he was taken with a religious fit, 
and had a mind to turn friar ; but 
none of the monastic or mendicant 
fraternities being willing to admit 
him, as a pisaller, he turned apostle, 
sold his master, and at last hung 
himself upon a very high mulberry 
tree. Suspended aloft for three days, 
without being able to die, notwith- 
standing his most vigorous efforts to 
escape from life, he at last effected 
his object : for, at the very moment 
of Christ’s resurrection, the cord 
broke, and he fell upon a sharp stone 
which cut his belly open, and let his 
bowels out. This is a very pretty ro- 
mance upon no very promising sub- 
ject, and might have been extended, 
with a little ingenuity, to all the 
length of the chronicles of Carto- 
philus, the Wandering Jew. Acleverer 
fellow than usual sometimes invent- 
ed or discovered a good story, such 
as made amends, by its ingenuity or 
smartness, for an endless coil of drivel 
or blunder. One of these better kind 
of tales we extract, the moral of 
which, drawn from the thief’s repar- 
tees, is that a good confession disarms 
the resentment of heaven. 

A certain king named Asmodeus 
(he must have reigned in the realm 
of Weiss-nicht-wo) established an or- 
dinance, by which every malefactor 
taken and Leanabt before the judge, 
should distinctly declare three truths, 
against which no@xception could be 
taken, or else be capitally condemned. 
If, however, he did what was requir- 
ed of him, his life and property should 
be safe. It chanced that a certain 
soldier transgressed the law and fled. 
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He hid himself in a forest, and there 
committed many atrocities, despoiling 
and slaying whomsoever he could lay 
his hands upon. When the judge of 
the district ascertained his haunt, he 
ordered the forest to be surrounded, 
and the soldier to be seized and 
brought bound to the seat of judg- 
ment. “You know the law,” said 
the judge. “‘Ido,” returned the other ; 
“if I declare three unquestionable 
truths I shall be free ; but if not, I 
must die.” “ True,’ replied the 
judge ; “ take, then, advantage of 
the law’s clemency, or undergo the 
unishment it awards, without de- 
ay.” “Cause silence to be kept,” 
said the soldier, undauntedly. His 
wish being complied with, he proceed- 
ed in the following manner :— Zhe 
Jirst truth is this—I protest before ye 
all, that from my youth up I have 
beenabad man.” The judge hearing 
this, said to the bystanders, “‘ He says 
true.” They answered, “ Else he had 
not been in his present situation.” 
“Go on, then,” said the judge ; “what 
is the second truth?” “ J like not,” 
exclaimed he, “the dangerous situ- 
ation in which I stand.” “Certain- 


ly,” said the judge, “we may credit 
thee. Now, then, for the third 
truth, and thou hast saved thy life.” 
“Why,” he replied, “if Z once get 
out of this confounded place, I will 
never willingly re-enter it.” “Amen,” 
said the judge, “thy wit hath saved 


thee ; go in peace.” iilecti, the em- 
peror is Christ. The soldier is any 
sinner. The judge is a wise con- 
fessor. If the sinner confess the 
truth in such a manner as not even 
demonscan object, he shall be saved— 
that is, if he confess and repent, too. 
When the name or praises of a saint 
occurred, the commemoration of these 
on their festival days being one of the 
chief themes of the preachers, the 
topic seemed to justify their taking 
leave of common sense, and expatiat- 
ing in the fields of the wildest ro- 
mance. St. Katherine once upon a 
time repeated the fifty-first Psalm, 
and when she came to the words, 
“ Create in mea clean heart, O Lord!” 
the Lord himself appeared to her, 
and extracted Ther es from her 
side. At the end of three days our 
Lord brought her a new heart, which 
he thrust into her side, and closed up 
the orifice, leaving an indelible scar. 
Once on a time, too, the Lord sig- 
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nalized Christmas Day with a notable 
miracle. Two, young nuns having 
attended first mass on Chrismas Eve, 
retired to a lonely part of the cloister, 
and sat down to wait for the sum- 
mons to second mass. They took a 
cushion each to sit upon, but one 
of the girls placed another between 
them. Asked by her companion the 
reason for doing so, she replied— 
“The other is for the infant Jesus : 
for the Saviour himself has said, ac- 
cording to the Evangelist, that ‘ Where 
two or three are met in my name, 
there am I in the midst”” These 
nuns remained there from the Feast 
of the Nativity to that of St. John 
the Baptist, the time appearing to 
them but two hours’ length. The 
abbess could not find them, but a herd, 
passing by the place on the Eve of St. 
John, saw the two girls and a pretty 
baby on a cushion between them: on 
which the man informed the abbess 
of the circumstance. When the girls 
were found they asked, with blushes, 
when the second mass was going to 
begin, for they supposed the two 
hours were nearly expired, and were 
astonished at the report that six 
months had elapsed since Christmas. 
On inquiry being made for the baby 
that was seen with them, they swore 
they knew nothing of ababy, although 
the herd reported he had seen one. 
The story is from the volume of ser- 
mons called “ Dormi Secure,” and is 
possibly true, in a sense different 
from that intended by the preacher. 

Of the utter inapplicability of their 
texts to their sermons we have ample 
proof, as for example : a sermon on 
the text, “ Blessed is the womb that 
bore thee,” is made a homily on con- 
fession, its hindrances and merits, and 
is illustrated by unedifying stories. 
One of the best of these is, that 
Paphnutius, the abbot, went to visit 
the courtesan, Thais, at Alexandria, 
disguised as a merchant, and besought 
her favours ; that he accompanied 
her through several chambers till 
they came to the most retired one of 
all, when the abbot said, “ We can be 
overlooked here.” ‘To this the cour- 
tesan replied, “ No one can see us 
unless God sees us.” “Do you be- 
lieve then,” says he, “that God sees 
us? Nay, my daughter, how ought 
we to blush before God, if we blush 
before men!” Filled with compunc- 
tion, and drowned in tears, she gather- 
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ed up her precious wares, which were 
worth four hundred pounds of gold, 
and burned them in the midst of the 
city, inviting the young men to assist 
at the sacrifice. The saint shut her 
up in a cell, sealing the door with 
lead, where she spent three years in 
penitence. 

Would you know how Alexander 
Niccas, who wrote in defence of 
the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary, was convinced of the 
truth of that dogma? You shall 
have it. This unbelieving divine 
was thrice on the point of compos- 
ing a work to contest that dogma, 
but always fell seriously ill when 
about to commence it. On the third 
occasion, however, he invoked the aid 
of the Virgin, who came to him and 
said : “You suffer this illness because 
you would maintain that I was con- 
ceived in original sin.” On this she 
took a knife from her chambermaid, 
who was with her, cut an imposthume 
out of his side, and, with a needle 
and silk thread, sewed up the place. 
Hence he composed a voluminous 
treatise in her defence, and exhibited 
himself so gallant a maintainer of her 
cause, that a medieval sermon quotes 
the passage, St. John, v. 7, in this 
wise :—“ Right truly, is it said in 
Holy Scripture, ‘ Z’here are three that 
bear witness’ that the Virgin Mary 
was conceived without original sin ; 
namely, Alexander Niccas, Cardinal 
Bonaventura, and St. Bernard.’ 

Another of these Marian legends, 
the disguise of which is almost too 
thin for apologue, is as follows :— 
A certain. king was remarkable for 
three qualities. First, he was braver 
than all men ; secondly, he was wiser ; 
and lastly, more beautiful. He lived 
a long time unmarried, and his coun- 
sellors would persuade him to take a 
wife. “Wy friends,” said he, “ it is 
clear to you that I am rich and power- 
ful enough, and, therefore, want not 
wealth. Go, then, through town and 
country, and seek me out a beautiful 
and wise virgin, and if you can find 
such a one, however poor she may be 
I will marry her.’ The command 
was obeyed ; they proceeded on their 
search until at last they discovered a 
lady of royal extraction with the 
qualifications desired. But the king 
was not so easily satisfied, and deter- 
mined to put her wisdom to the test. 
He sent to the lady, by a herald, a 
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piece of linen cloth three inches 
square, and bade her contrive to make 
for him @ shirt exactly fitted to his 
body. “Then,” added he, “she shall be 
my wife.’ The messenger thus com- 
missioned departed on his errand, and 
respectfully presented the cloth, with 
the request of the king. “J/ow can 
L comply with it,’ exclaimed the 
lady, “when the cloth is but three 
inches syware? It is impossible to 
make a shirt of that ; but bring me a 
utensil with which I may work, and 
I promise to make the shirt long 
enough for his body.” The messenger 
returned with the reply of the virgin, 
and the king sent her immediately a 
sumptuous utensil, by means of which 
she extended the cloth to the required 
size, and completed the shirt. Where- 
upon the wise king married her. D1- 
LectI—The king is God ; the virgin, 
the mother of Christ, who was also 
the chosen vessel ; the messenger is 
Gabriel ; the cloth is the grace of 
God, which, by proper care and la- 
bour, is made sufficient for salvation. 
Of which morality we must say that, 
after all, it misses the point of the 
apologue, which is directed exclu- 
sively to the incarnation of our Lord. 
But transparently silly stories, and 
idiotic explanations of them, are too 
common in the quarters that claim 
the parentage of these to demand 
further remark. 

A jocular but profane application 
of an expression from the Gos- 
pels is laid at the door of one of 
the monks, who said, when a certain 
pasty was‘sent his brethren by the 
abbot, “If he had not been a male- 
factor we would not have delivered 
him up to thee ;” intimating that the 
dish had fallen short of the abbot’s 
expectations, and, therefore, was given 
to his monks. 

Menot proves dancing to be a 
devilish recreation, because in danc- 
ing people move in circles, and the 
devil moves in circles too. In proof 
he adduces Job ii. 2: “ Circwivi ter- 
ram,’ I have gone round about the 
earth, 1 Peter, v. 8: “Your adversary 
the devil goeth about.” Cirewit que- 
rens quem devoret.. And Psalm xi., 
“The wicked go abdut.” In circuitu 
impu ambulant. 

his same eccentric preacher avers 
that the wail of the damned in tor- 
ment is confined to these notea—vT, 
RE, MI, FA, SOL, LA, and thus he proves 
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his point. One of the damned cries 
out—“ Ur inam consumptus essem, ne 
oculus me videret.” Would that I 
were wasted and gone, that no eye 
should see me! This he follows up 
with—* Re-pleta enim malis anima 
mea.” For.my soul is filled with woe. 
All the damned cry in concert—“ Mr1- 
serabiles sumus pre omnibus homi- 
nibus.” Weare more wretched than 
the sons of men. Again one takes up 
the strain and says—“ Fa-cies mea 
inanivit a fletu.” My face is foul 
with weeping. All together add— 
“Sot justitie non est ortus nobis, et 
in malitid nostra consumpti sumus.” 
The sun of righteousness has not risen 
upon us, ana in our iniquity we are 
consumed, Jl cry in concert finally 
—*La-ssati sumus in vid iniquita- 
tis ;” and further, “ LA-ssis non datur 
quies.” We are wearied in the way 
of sin, and to the weary is no rest. 
This has a kind of ingenuity, and 
helped the French quidnunc’s fame ; 
but is more curious than either useful 
or refined. 

One of the preachers of this school 
declares that Abel heard’ mass every 
day, and that Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob never went to bed without 
making the sign of the cross and say- 
ing “ Pater noster’’ and “ Ave Maria.” 

Would our readers know why the 
penitent thief passed straight to para- 
dise without going through purga- 
tory? A medieval preacher shall 
tell. This thief hindered his brother 
brigands from plundering the fugi- 
tives when on their road to Egypt, 
and on that occasion he said to our 
Lord, “ Remember the good turn I 
have done you to-day!” which led to 
our Lord’s assurance on the cross, 
‘“‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” 

A trick of one of these pulpit fa7- 
ceurs wasthis :—Preaching at Orleans 
on the subject of adultery and the 
wrong done thereby to husbands, he 
said, “I will now show you a cuck- 
old,” and stooped as it were to throw 
a stone at the heads of his congrega- 
tion. As every one naturally stooped 
to avoid the stroke, “ Aha!” cried he, 
“T am sorry to see so many, whereas 
I only thought there was one.” « 


Another buffoon of the same merry 
humour made a wager that he would 
cause half his audience to weep and 
the other half to laugh at the same 
Erasmus is our authority for 


time. 
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this. Our preacher proceeded thus. 
He cased his back in rather scanty 
nether garments, while he preached 
on the terrors of the Lord as they 
will be displayed at the day of judg- 
ment. He spoke most movingly, yet 
accompanied his speech with a dis- 
closures behind his back that those 
who were in that direction could not 
contain their risibility, while those in 
front were appalled with terror or 
melted in tears. 

Another preacher is reported to 
have commenced his sermon with a 
thundering oath, as thus :-—‘ By 
God’s blood! By God’s wounds! 
By God’s death !” and then followed 
in the most equable and narrative 
strain, “‘ We, brethren, have been re- 
deemed.” But one is accredited with 
an oath in downright earnest. His 
object was to prove heretics worse 
than devils, and thus he argued :— 
“Tf I made the sign of the cross to 
Satan he would be off straightway 
through the air; but if I made the 
same sign to a heretic, by G——, he 
would rush at my throat and try to 
strangle me forthwith.” 

The incumbent of Pierrebuffiere is 
reported to have described the inqui- 
sition of the judgment day in this 
way. “When the day of judgment is 
come, God will then have me render 
up an account of you all, saying, 
‘Priest of Pierrebufhiere, what have 
you done with your sheep? And I 
shall not be able to reply a word. 
Thrice will he put the question, and 
thrice shall I be dumb. At last, 
when I am forced to speak, I shall 
have to say, ‘ Brute beasts you handed 
them over to me, good Lord! and 
brute beasts I restore them to your 
hands.’” 

Another humorous gentleman is 
said to have proved a Purgatory b 
means of his horse. “I am the son,” 
says he, “‘as you know, of the late 
Monsieur E., and our family house is 
at the pont Antoine. Going thither 
on one occasion, the night overtook 
us, and my horse, near that spot, 
started and snorted, pouf, pouf, I 
said to my valet, ‘ Prick, prick him ; 
who replied, ‘Sir, your horse sees 
something, for certain.” I then re- 
membered my mother informing me 
of an apparition seen about that spot ; 

wherefore, I set about saying my 

wrayers. But Pater and Ave were 

th in vain. I then tried the De 
34 
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Profundis, which my father had 
taught me; and the horse began to 
move a little further on. But com- 
ing again to a dead stop, I took to 
Aveté omnes anime, and the Jtequiem 
aeternam, and he cantered merrily on 
to the end of his journey. Now, my 
brethren, certain persons allege that 
there is nosuch thing asa Purgatory, 
and that one must not pray for the 
dead. I send those persons for con- 
futation to my horse, who will teach 
them quite another lesson.” 

Another, confuting the deniers of 
transubstantiation, said, “These vile 
heretics will not believe that the body 
and blood of Christ are in the host on 
the altar, because, forsooth, if they 
were in it they would see them; and 
yet, you big beast, you, if you have a 
pasty of venison before you, you will 
not hesitate to say, this is a pasty of 
so and so, without your being able to 
see what is inside it. What is this, 
then, but prejudice and wilful unbe- 
lief 1” 

One preacher compared the Trinity 
to a pair of breeches; for it had a 
waistband, a body, and legs, and yet 
it was not three, but one. 

Another, with scarcely less pro- 
faneness, but more humour, averred, 
thatthe Trinity resembledaCordelier ; 
for, said he, a Franciscan is shorn 
like a fool; is gray, like a wolf; and 
is bound with a rope, like a robber ; 
and yet, he is but one man; so with 
the Trinity in God. He was plain- 
spoken enough, who said to some 
soldiers present in church, “There are 
some of you, in many respects, like 
Christ ; for the Lord was caught—so 
will you be; the Lord was brought 
before the judge—so will you be; 
the Lord was bound with cords like a 
thief—so will you be; the Lord was 
scourged—so will you be; the Lord 
was hanged on the gibbet-—so will 
you be; the Lord went down to hell 
—so will you do ; the Lord came back 
from hell—but that you will never 
do ; you will remain there for ever.” 

One of these preachers magnifies 
the miracle of the feeding of the five 
thousand after this fashion : “In the 
first place,” he says, “as the text con- 
veys, that there were four thousand 
persons, without reckoning the women 
and the children, we must conclude, 
that there were four times five thou- 
sand women ; for we always find four 
women to one man attending sermons. 
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There must have been, too, a great 
number of little ones, if the ladies of 
that country had the excellent custom 
of those of this, who would be dis- 
tressed to come to a sermon without 
a baby hanging at their breast. There 
is also a long train of elder children 
at their tail, who never cease crying 
all sermon time, and bothering both 
preacher and hearers with their squall- 
ing.” 

Heproceeds: “the text says nothing 
of the Virgin Mary having been 
there. I believe, if she had been 
there, she would have said, as at the 
wedding at Cana, they have no wine. 
Ah, my son, you have undertaken a 
terrible task, to satisfy such a multi- 
tude of people; for i see they are 
very sharp-set; nevertheless, the 
chief thing is wanting—they have no 
wine. Pardon my saying it ; they have 
good cheer in other respects, but they 
have no wine to drink—not a drop to 
sop their dry morsels with. Now, 
why did not our Lord bethink him of 
providing drink as well as victuals ? 
I answer, propter aquarum approxt- 
mationem, miraculi majorem declara- 
tionem, SacramentiLucharistiaeprae- 


Jigurationem —namely, (1) because 


water was nigh—the sea of Galilee, 
where they might drink till they 
bursted ; (2) in greater proof of the 
miracle; and (3) as an emblem of the 
Eucharist.” 

A preacher, in Sicily, advocating 
liberality of contribution for masses 
to release souls out of purgatory, said, 
that as often as those unfortunate 
souls heard the silver and the gold, 
meant for their relief, drop in plate 
and coffer, saying, jingle, jungle, as it 
fell, they burst into shouts of laugh- 
ter and joy, and roared out, ha, ha, 
ha, he, he, he, haw. 

At the expense of the ladies, these 
gentlemen in frocks sometimes in- 
dulged their humour in the pulpit. 
For instance, one assigns as a reason 
for Christ’s first showing himself to 
women after his resurrection, that he 
knew their propensity for clatter, and 
that the tidings of his resurrection 
would be spread twice as fast, and as 
far, by being committed to the publi- 
gation of the talkative sex. 

Another, however, exalts the ladies, 
for the Virgin Mary’s sake, above the 
men—taking for his text, O, fools and 
slow of heart! This, says he, is a 
great disgrace to the male sex; for 
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such harsh reproof is nowhere in all 
Scripture addressed to females. Be 
it observed, too, that these persons 
were among the very heads of the 
Church. Hecappedhis commendation 
of women by saying, that there was 
no village so insignificant, but if you 
asked for the house of the Sage 


femme, they could show you one 


without fail; but go where you 
might, it were vain to ask for the 
house of the Sage homme; for no 
such thing existed. 

Of the allegorical style of illustra- 
tion employed by these middle-age 
worthies, let the following sample 
suffice, in which King Pompey figures 
with a regal dignity, absurdly at odds 
with the Roman Triumvir’s preten- 
sions. But these slight faults of an- 
achronism are as nothing in the con- 
venient chronology of the popular 
orators of the dark ages. In one of 
them we have Socrates the philoso- 

yher marrying the daughter of the 
em yeror Claudius, and being accosted 
by King Alexander. But the story is 
just as good and effective, be the 
names of the actors what they might, 
while the hearers themselves were as 
uncritical as the speakers were loose 
in their facts and narrations. Our 
story proceeds— 


“‘ Pompey was a Wise and powerful king. 
He had an only daughter, remarkable for 
her beauty, of whom he was extremely fond. 
He committed her to the custody of five 
soldiers, and charged them, under the 
heaviest penalties, to preserve her from 
every possible injury. The soldiers were 
on guard night and day; and before the 
door of her bedchamber they suspended a 
burning lamp, that the approach of an in- 
truder might be the more easily detected. 
And to omit no means of security, a dog, 
whose watchfulness gas unremitting, and 
whose bark was clamorous and piercing, 
maintained its station near the threshold of 
the apartment. From all these circum- 
stances it would appear that every precau- 
tion was taken; but, unhappily, the lady 
panted for the pleasures of the world. She 
longed to mingle in the busy scenes of life, 
and to gaze upon its varied shows. As she 
was one day looking abroad, a certain duke 
passed by who regarded her with improper 
feelings. Observing her beauty, and ascer- 
taining that she was the reputed heir to the 
throne, he became enamoured, and used 
numerous devices to accomplish his treach- 
erous designs. He promised her every 
species of gratification; and at length pre- 
vailed with her to overturn the lamp, de- 
stroy the guardian dog that protected her, 
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and elope with him during the night. In 
the morning, however, inquiries were set 
on foot, and messengers despatched in pur- 
suitof her. Now there was at that time in 
the Emperor’s palace, a champion of re- 
markable prowess, and with whom the 
execution of justice was never dilatory. 
When he understood the contempt and in- 
gratitude which the lady had exhibited 
towards her parent, he armed himself, and 
hastened after the fugitives. A battle 
speedily ensued, in which the champion 
triumphed, and decapitated the seducer on 
the spot. The lady he conveyed~back to 
the palace; but being refused admittance 
to the presence of her father, she passed her 
time henceforward in bitterly bewailing 
her misdeeds. It happened that a wise 
person in the Emperor’s court heard of her 
repentance, On all occasions, when his 
services were required, he had proyed him- 
self an active mediator between majesty 
and its offenders; and being now moved 
with compassion, he reconciled her to her 
indignant parent, and betrothed her to a 
powerful nobleman. He afterwards made 
her several valuable presents. In the first 
piace, he presented a tunic, which extended 
to the heel, composed of the finest and 
richest woof, having the following inscrip- 
tion:—I have raised thee up, be not again 
cast down. From the Emperor she received 
a golden coronet, bearing the legend :— 
Thy dignity is from me. ‘The champion who 
had conquered in her behalf, gave a ring 
on which was carvel:—J have loved thee, 
do thou return that love. The mediator also 
bestowed a ring, inscribed as follows :— 
What have I done? How much? Why? 
Another ring was presented by the king’s 
son, and there was engraved upon it;— 
Thou art noble ; despise not thy nobility. Her 
own brother bestowed a similar gift, of 
which the motto ran thus :—Approach ; 
fear not: Iam thy brother. Wer husband 
likewise added a golden signet, which con- 
firmed his wife’s inheritance, and bore this 
superscription:—Now thou art espoused, be 
JSaithful. The penitent lady received these 
various presents with gratitude, and kept 
them as long as she lived. She succeeded in 
regaining the favour of those whose affec- 
tions her former conduct had alienated, and 
closed her days in peace. 

“ Dilecti, The Emperor is our Heavenly 
Father, who hath drawn away his children 
from the jaws of the devil by the sufferings 
of his blessed son. He is the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords.—Deut. xxxii. 
‘Is he not thy Father who hath obtained 
thee by conquest, made, and established 
thee?’ The only daughter is the human soul, 
which is delivered to five soldiers, that is, 
five senses, to guard, being armed by powers 
received in baptism. These senses are 
sight, hearing, &c., which have in charge 
to preserve it from the devil, the world, 
and the flesh, The burning lamp ig the will, 
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subjected in all things to the control of 
God, and which in good works should shine 
out brilliantly, dispersing the gloom of sin. 
The barking dog is conscience, which has 
to struggle against error; but, alas! the 
soul, desirous of gazing upon the objects of 
this world, looks abroad as often as it acts 
contrary to the divine command; and then 
is willingly seduced by a duke—that is, by 
the Infernal Ravisher. And thus, the lamp 
of good works is extinguished, and the dog 
of conscience is destroyed: and thus the 
soul follows the devil in the dark night of 
sin. These things when owr champion had 
heard, namely, God—because ‘ there is none 
other that fights for us, but only Thou, our 
(zod’— instantly he combats with that 
wicked misleader, the devil, gains a vic- 
tory, and conducts the soul to the palace of 
the heavenly king. The wise mediator is 
Christ, asthe Apostle says: 1 Tim ii. ‘ There 
is one mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus.’ The son of the King is 
Christ. So the Psalmist witnesses: ‘ Thou 
art my son, this day have I begotten thee.’ 
Christ is also our brother: Gen. xxxvii., 
‘He is our brother.’ And He is our spouse, 
according to that of Hosea ii., ‘I will marry 
thee in faithfulness.’ Again, ‘Thou shalt 
be the spouse of my blood.’ By Him we 
are reconciled to our Heavenly Father, and 
restored to peace. ‘For he is our peace, 
who hath made both one,."—Eph. ii, From 
Ilim we received the aforesaid gifts: first, 
a cloak, descending to the ankle—that is, 
his most precious skin; and said to be of 
delicate texture, because it was woven with 
stripes, blood, bruises, and other various 
tokens of malice. Of which texture nothing 
more is meant than this: ‘I have raised 
thee up, because I have redeemed thee ; do 
not throw thyself into further evil. This sig- 
nifies, ‘Go, and sin no more.’ This is the 
vest of Joseph—the garment dyed in the 
blood of a goat.—Gen. xxxvii. That same 
Christ, our King, gave to us an all-glorious 
crown; that is, when he submitted to be 
crowned for our sakes. And of a truth 
‘ thy dignity is from me.’ Even from that 
crown—John xix., ‘Jesus went forth wear- 
ing a crown of thorns.’ Christ is our cham- 
pion, who gave us a ring—that is, the hole 
in his right hand; and we ourselves may 
perceive how faithfully it is written, ‘7 
have loved thee; do thou also love..—Rev. i. 
‘Christ our mediator loved us and washed 
us from our sins in his blood.’ He gave us 
another ring, which is the puncture in his 
left hand, where we see written :— What 
have I done? , How much? Why? What 
have I done? I have despoiled myself, re- 
ceiving the form of a servant. How much ? 
I have made God and man one. Why? 
To redeem the lost. Conéerning these three 
—Zachary xiii.: ‘ What are the wounds in 
the middle of my hands? and he answered, 
saying, I am wounded by these men in 
their house who loved me.’ Christ is our 
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brother, and son of the Eternal King. He 
gave us a third ring, to wit, the hole in his 
right foot ; and what can be understood by 
it except: Thou art noble; despise not thy 
nobility. In like manner Christ is our brother 
german. And he gave us a fourth ring, 
the puncture in his left foot, on which is 
written :—Approach: fear not: I am thy 
brother. Christ is also our spouse: he gave 
us a@ signet, with which he confirmed our in- 
heritance; that is, the wound made in his 
side by the spear, on account of the great 
love with which he loved us. And what 
can this signify but :—Thou art now joined 
to me through mercy; sin no more. Let us 
study, Dilecti, so to keep the gifts of the 
world, that we may be able to exclaim, as 
in St. Matthew: ‘ Lord, thou gavest to me 
five talents ;’ and thus, unquestionably, we 
shall reign in the bosom of bliss.” 


This is grave and well meant, and 
would, probably, be edifying to the 
multitude, who, trained under kin- 
dred teachings, would have their 
taste formed to these jejune alle- 
gories ; but we surely do those reve- 
rend personages who employed this 
vehicle for the communication or com- 
mendation of truth no wrong when 
we aver that most scanty modicwm of 
intelligence went to the invention of 
such parabolic inanities. Some of 
these frigid moralities were, probably, 
better than the specimen presented, 
but scores were unquestionably worse 
—false in fact, meagre in incident, 
rude in detail, incorrect in morality. 
If we present a sample or two of these 
latter, it will be merely to show of 
what mingled woof consisted the tex- 
ture of medizeval homiletics, and that 
no correct view can be taken of the 
subject, as a whole, which does not 
glance at the shades as well as the 
lights—at the clerical buffoons who 
chiefly aimed at@raising a laugh and 
swelling their coffers, and those more 
serious persons who, whatever might 
be their defects, were more actuated 
by the spirit of their office. 

As might be expected, however, 
the number of these moralities di- 
rected against the female sex is libe- 
ral enough, the native infirmities of 
women furnishing a substratum of 
truth for their gibes—a zest being 
supplied by the morose nature of en- 
forced celibacy. A specimen we select 
from the Gesta Romanorum, a favour- 
ite repository of ready-to-hand illus- 
trations, the title being a libel—“ Or 
WoMEN, WHO ARE NOT TO BE 
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TrustTED”—and the application com- 
mon-place to the last degree :— 


“Macrobius (Sat. ii. 6) states that a 
Roman youth named Papirius was once 
present with his father in the senate at a 
time when a very important matter was de- 
bated, which, on pain of death, was to be 
kept secret. When he had returned home 
his mother asked him what it was that was 
guarded under so heavy a penalty. He re- 
plied that it was unlawful to reveal it. The 
mother, little satisfied with the boy’s reply, 
entreated, promised, threatened, and even 
scourged him, in the hope of extorting a 
communication. But he remained inflexi- 
ble; and at last, willing to satisfy her and 
yet retain his secret, said—‘ The council 
met upon this matter: whether it were more 
beneficial to the state ‘hat one man should 
have many wives or one woman many hus- 
bands.’ The mother no sooner heard this 
than away she posted to divide the impor- 
tant secret with the other Roman dames. 
And, on the following day, assembling in a 
large body, they went without hesitation to 
the senators, earnestly requesting that one 
woman might be married to two men rather 
than two women to one man. The senators, 
astonished at the shameless frenzy of a sex 
naturally modest, deliberated upon the best 
remedy, ‘The boy Papirius, finding this, 
related to them the circumstance which had 
occasioned the uproar; and they, bestowing 
great commendation on his ingenuity, passed 
a decree that he should be present at their 
consultations whenever he would. 

“ THE APPLICATION. 

‘**My beloved, the boy is any one whose 
life is pure; the father is a prelate; and 
the mother is the world.” 


The original of Birom’s “Three 
Black Crows” is also an invention of 
the monks, inculeating, like the story 
just given, the impossibility of a 
woman keeping a secret, the propa- 
gators of the crow story being confined 
to the good wives of the village, irre- 
spective of their husbands. 

How little many of these monkish 
fables studied edification is apparent 
in sundry of their narratives. Some 
of these are much too gross for repe- 
tition ; but even many, like the pre- 
sent, which admit of modest repre- 
sentation in terms, carry with them 
either no moral at all or one not 
worth the inculcation. 

The ladies are still in them the 
chief actors and offenders against the 
decencies :— 


“A certain knighfwent to gather grapes 


in his vineyard. His wife, imagining that 
he delayed longer than he might have done, 
sent hastily for her gallant. While they 


-home in great agony. 


jured.’ 
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were together the knight returned; for, it 
seems, while plucking down a bunch of 
grapes, he had struck out an eye, and came 
The lady, hearing 
his knock at the gate, was much perturbed, 
and immediately concealed her lover. The 
knight entering complained of his wounded 
eye, and directed the bed to be prepared that 
he might lie down. But the wife, fearing 
lest the gallant, who was hidden in the same 
bed, should be detected by her husband, 
said, ‘Why would you go to bed? tell me 
what has happened. -He told her. ‘ My 
dear lord,’ quoth she, ‘permit me to strengthen 
the uninjured eye by medicinal applications, 
or the diseased eye may communicate with the 
sound, and thereby both be irremediably in- 
The knight made no objection, and 
his wife spreading a large plaister, so as to 
completely shut up the sound eye, obstructed 
the sight of her gallant, who rose up and 
escaped. Satisfied with her successful strata- 
gem, the lady observed to her husband— 
‘ There, dear, now that will do; your sound 
eye will take no injury. Get into your bed 
and sleep, it will refresh you.” Diteer1i— 
The knight is the prelate of the Church ; 
the adulterous wife is the soul. The pre- 
late’s eye is struck out as often as it is 
blinded with gifts.” 


But we can almost forgive these 
unworthy sarcasms on the weaker 
sex on account of the heartiness of 
the preachers’ mirth at other times, 
when to raise a laugh seems to have 
been their only ambition, and their 
impartiality of censure ventured to 
gird at the strong as well as the 
weak, at the governors as well as the 
governed. It was the wont of these 
gentlemen in frock and cowl to quote 
the following with high glee. Valerius 
Maximus states, that when all the 
Syracusans desired the death of Dio- 
nysius, King of Sicily, a single woman 
every morning entreated the gods to 
continue his life and his sovereignty. 
Dionysius surprised at this solitary 
exception, inquired the reason. She 
answered : When J was a girl, and 
governed by a tyrant, I wished for 
hisremoval, and presently we obtained 
a worse. Having got rid of him, a 
worse still succeeded ; and, therefore, 
under the justifiable apprehension 
that your place may be filled up by a 
very devil, I pray earnestly for your 
longer continuance. Dionysius hear- 
ing this, gave her no further trouble. 


** Was not that a dainty dish to set before 
the king ;” 


and would not his reverence who 
served it up on oceasion before the 
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gaping crowd, snuff its racy fumes 
with uncommon relish, as he marked 
the expanding cheeks and mouths of 
his auditory ere they burst into a 
loud guffaw at its obvious humour ? 
And has not his reverence in all ages 
been noted for a slice of radicalism 
in his composition, no less than a 
spice of satire? And is not the en- 
suing along with the preceding in- 
stance a case in point? Josephus 
mentions that Tiberius Cesar, inquir- 
ing why the governors of provinces 
remained so long in office, was an- 
swered by an example. “I have 
seen,” said his respondent, “an infirm 
man, covered with ulcers, grievously 
tormented by a swarm of flies. When 
asked why he did not use a flap and 
drive off his tormentors, he answered : 
The very circumstance which you 
think would relieve me would in effect 
produce tenfold suffering, for by driv- 
ang away the flies now saturated with 
my blood I should afford an opportu- 
nity to those thdt were empty and 
hungry to supply their place. And 
who doubts that the biting of a hun- 
gry insect is not ten thousand times 
more painful than that of one com- 
pletely gorged, unless the person at- 
tacked be stone, not flesh ?”’ 

On the whole, looking at their 
merits and means, their faults and 
follies, we see small reason to regret 
that the scholastic, or ascetic, or gro- 
tesque teaching of the Middle Age 


On the night when this great sorrow 
visited the Elms, Captain Richard 
Devereux, who had heard nothing of 
it, was strangely saddened and dis- 
turbed in mind. They say that a 
distant death is sometimes felt like 
the shadow and chill of a passing 
iceberg ; and if this ominous feeling 
crosses a mind already saddened and 
embittered, it overcasts it with a 
feeling akin to despair. 

Mrs. Irons knocked at his door, 
and with the eagerness of a messen- 
ger of news, opened the door without 
awaiting his answer, 
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divines has been numbered with the 
things that were. They, doubtl 
had their mission and purpose, an 
* fulfilled it, well or ill: “it is not ours 
to judge ;” but we ourselves can name 
a Boniace, or a Bonaventura, an An- 
selm, or an Aeldred, without a sen- 
timental sigh, and can read the most 
pungent paragraphs of a Menot or a 
Maillard—their wit and their merri- 
ment—with scarcely a smile to reward 
those church mummers for their 
pains. More useful, more suitable, 
and more scriptural preaching than 
characterises the church of modern 
times, we believe, was never known 
in any ecclesiastical age. We name 
no living preachers, nor any section 
of the great Christian community, 
but we could point out at any mo- 
ment a round score of Christian 
orators whose eloquence on the best 
of themes and in the promotion of the 
best of causes, need fear no compari- 
son with preachers even so illustrious 
as Peter Damiani, Atto of Verceil, 
Guaric of Igniac, and the luminous 
and musical St. Ogerius. Whilst fid- 
getty and uncomfortable people in- 
dulge in the world-old fret, “the 
former times were better than these,” 
with a happy adaptation to our age 
and surroundings, we say with the 
elegiast of Tomi : 
Prisca juvent alios: ego nune me denique 
natum 

Gratulor: hee aetas moribus apta meis. 
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XCVIII. 


“Oh, Captain, jewel, do you know 
what? There’s poor Miss Lily Wal- 
singham; and what do you think 
but she’s dead—the poor little thing ; 
gone to-night, sir—not half an hour 
ago. 

He staggered a little, and put his 
hand toward his sword, like a man 
struck by a robber, and looked at her 
with a wild and blank stare. She 
thought he was out of his mind, and 
was frightened. 

“Tis only me, sir, Mrs. Irons.” 

“ A—thank-you;” and he walked 
towards the chimney, and then to- 
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wards the door, like a man looking 
for something ; and on a sudden clasp- 
ing his forehead in his hands, he cried 
a wild and terrible appeal to the Ma- 
ker and Judge of all things. 

“Tis impossible—oh, no—oh, no— 
it’s not true.” 

He was in the open air, he-eould not 
tell how, and across the bridge, and 
before the Elms—a dream—the dark 
Elms—dark everything. 

“Oh, no—it can’t be—oh, no—oh, 
no;” and he went on saying as he 
stared on the old house, dark against 
the sky; “Oh, no—oh, no.” 

Two or three times he would have 
gone over to the hall-door to make 
inquiry, but he sickened at the 
thought. He clung to that hope, 
which yet was not a hope, and he 
turned and walked quickly down the 
river's side by the Inchicore-road. 
But the anguish of suspense soon 
drew him back again; and now his 
speech was changed, and he said— 

“Yes, she’s gone—she’s gone—oh, 
she’s gone—she’s certainly gone.” 

He found himself at the drawing- 
room window that looked into the little 
garden at the front of the house, and 
knocking at the window-pane. He 
remembered, all on a sudden—it was 
like waking from somnambulism— 
how strange was such a summons. 
A little after he saw a light crossing 
the hall, and he rang the door bell. 
John Tracey opened the door. Yes, 
it was all true. 

The Captain was looking very pale, 
John thought, but otherwise much as 
usual. He stared at him for some 


seconds after he told him all, bu® 


said nothing, not even good-night, 
and turned away. Old John was cry- 
ing; but he called after the Captain 
to take care of the step at the gate; 
and as he shut the hall-door his eye 
caught, -by the light of his candle, a 
name scribbled, in red chalk, by some 
idle urchin, on the white door-post, 
and he stopped to read it and pick at 
it, and muttered, “Them mischievous 


young blackguards!” and began rub- 
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bing at it with the cuff of his coat, his 
cheeks still wet with tears. So vola- 
tile is even our grief ; or, rather, it is 
two tunes thatare in our ears together, 
the requiem of the organ, and, with 
it, the faint hurdy-gurdy jig of our 
vulgar daily life; and now and then 
this latter uppermost. 

It was not till he had got nearly 
across the bridge, that Captain De- 
vereux, as it were, waked up. It 
was no good waking. He broke 
forth into fury utterly maniacal and 
blasphemous. It is not my business to 
note down the horrors of this impious 
frenzy. It wasnearfiveo’clock when he 
came back to his lodgings ; and then, 
not to rest. To sit down, to rise 
again, to walk round the room and 
round, and stop on a sudden at the 
window, leaning his elbows on the 
sash, with hands clenched together, 
and teeth set ; railing, cursing, madly 
scouting all belief, yet founding his 
very blasphemies on the creed he was 
tearing to pieces: and reviling and 
defying—oh, terrific paradox !—the 
Judge whose existence he furiously 
denied ; and so those demoniac hours 
of night and solitude wore slowly 
away, and the cold gray stole over 
the east, and Devereux drank a deep 
draught of his fiery Lethe, and cast 
himself down on his bed, and fell at 
once into a deep exhausted lethargy. 

When his servant came to his 
bed-side at seven o’clock, he was ly- 
ing motionless, with flushed cheeks, 
and he could not rouse him. Per- 
haps it was well, and saved him from 
brain-fever, or madness. 

But after such paroxysms, comes 
often a reaction, a still, stony, awful 
despondency. It is only the oscilla- 
tion between active and passive de- 
spair.. Poor Leonora, after she had 
worked out her fit, tearing “ her raven 
hair,’ andreviling heaven, was visited 
in sadder and tenderer guise by the 
vision of the past; but with it went 
down in fear and isolation .to the 
grave. 


CHAPTER XCTIX. 


CONCERNING SOME GRAND JURY MATTERS, AND WHO DINED WITH COLONEL STAFFORD, 


Tus morning several of the neigh- 
bours went into Dublin, for the bills 
were to be presented against Charles 
Nutter for‘a murderous assault, with 
intent to kill, made upon the person 


of Barnabas Sturk, Esq., Doctor of 
Medicine, and Surgeon of the Royal 
Irish Artillery. As the day wore on, 
the honest gossips of Chapelizod look- 
edoutanxiously fornews, And every- 
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body who metanyone else asked him— 
“ Any news about Nutter, eh ?’—and 
then they would stop to speculate— 
and then one would wonder that Dr. 
Walsingham’s man, Clinton, had not 
yet returned—and the other would 
look at his watch and say ’twas one 
o’clock—and then both agreed that 
Spaight, at all events, must soon 
come—for he has appointed two 
o'clock for looking at that brood mare 
of Fagan’s. 

At last, sure enough, Spaight ap- 
peared. Toole, who had been detain- 
ed by business in another quarter, had 
ridden into the town from Leixlip, 
and was now dismounted and talking 
with Major O’Neil upon the absorb- 
ing topic. These cronies saw Spaight 

_at the turnpike, and as he showed 
his ticket, he talked with the man. 
Of course the news was come. The 
turnpike man knew it by this time ; 
and off scampered Toole, and the 
Major followed close at his heels, at 
double-quick. He made a disinal 
shake or two of his head, and lifted 
his hand as they drew near. Toole’s 
heart misgave him. 

“Well, how is it? 
news?” he panted. 

“A true bill,” answered Spaight, 
with a solemn stare ; “a true bill, sir.” 

Toole uttered an oath of consterna- 
tion, and, taking the words out of 
Spaight’s mouth, told the news to 
the Major. 

“Do you tell me so?” exclaimed 
the Major. “ Bedad, sir, I’m uncom- 
mon sorry.” 

“A bad business, sir,” observed 
Spaight. 

“No worse,” said Toole. “If they 
convict him on this, you know—in 
case Sturk dies, and die he will 
they'll indict and convict him on the 
more serious charge,” and he winked 
gloomily. “The evidence is all one.” 

“That poor little Sally Nutther !” 
ejaculated the Major. “She’s to be 
pitied, the crathur !” 

“Tis mighty slender evidence to 
take a man’s life on,” said Toole, with 
some disgust. “Be the law, sir, the 
whole thing gives me a complete turn. 
Are you to dine with Colonel Stafford 
to-day ?” 

“T am, sir,” said the Major ; “an’ 
it goes again the Colonel’s grain to 
have a party at all just now, with 
the respect he has for the family up 
there,’ and he nodded, pensively, 


what's the 





toward the Elms. “But he asked 
Lowe ten days ago, and Mr. Danger- 
field, and two or three more ; and, you 
know, he could not put them off on 
that ground—there being no relation- 
ship, you see—and, ’pon my oath, 
sir, ['d rather not gomyself, justnow.” 

That evening, at five o’clock, Colo- 
nel Stafford’s dinner party assembled 
at the King’s House. The Colonel 
was a serene man, and hospitality— 
even had he been in the dumps—de- 
mands her sacrifices. He, therefore 
did the honours as beseemed a genial 
and courteous old officer of the Royal 
Trish Artillery, who, if his conversation 
was not very remarkable in quality, 
and certainly not exhorbitant in quan- 
tity, made up by listening a great 
deal and supplying no end of civility, 
aud an easy affluence of very pretty 
claret. Mr. Justice Lowe was there, 
and Mr. Dangerfield, and old Colonel 
Bligh, of the Magazine, and honest 
Major O’ Neil, notwithstanding his low 
spirits. Perhaps they required keep- 
ing up ; and claret like Colonel Staf 
ford’s is consoling. 

The talk turned, of course, a good 
deal on Charles Nutter ; and Mr. 
Dangerfield, who was in great force, 
and, indeed, in particularly pleasant 
spirits, except when unfortunate Nut- 
ter was actually under discussion— 
when he grew grave and properly sad- 
dened—told, in his clear, biting way, 
a curious rosary of Newgate stories- 
of highwaymen’s disguises—of clever 
constables — of circumstantial evi- 
dence marvellously elicited, and exqui- 
sitely put together—of monsters, long 
@ncealed, drawn from the deep by 
the finest tackle, into upper light, and 
dropped deftly into the landing-net 
of Justice. These curious anecdotes 
of Bow-street dexterity and Bagshot 
dodges—thrust and parry—mine and 
countermine — ending, for the most 
part, in the triumph of Bow-street, 
Justice crowned, and a Tyburn 
speech—tickled Lowe mightily, who 
quite enjoyed himself, and laughed 
more than his friend Colonel Stafford 
ever remembered to have heard him 
before, over some of the ingenious 
stratagems described so neatly by 
Dangerfield, and the. gay irony with 
which he pointed his catastrophes. 
And Lowe actually, having obtained 
Colonel Stafford’s leave, proposed 
that gallant officer’s health in a 
bumper, and took occasion to men- 
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tion their obligations to him for hav- 
ing afforded them the ee of 
enjoying Mr. Dangerfield’s sprightly 
and instructive sallies ; and hoped, 
with all his heart, that the neigh- 
bourhood was long to enjoy the ad- 
vantage and pleasure of his residence 
among them. And Mr. Dangerfield 
replied gaily, that all that was need- 
ed to make such sweet scenery and 
charming company as the place com- 
manded absolutely irresistible, was 
the sense of safety conferred by the 
presence of such a magistrate as Mr. 
Lowe, and the convivial inspiration 
of such wine as their gallant host 
provided ; and that, for his part, being 
somewhat of an old boy, and hav- 
ing had enough of rambling, nothing 
would better please him than to spend 
the residue of his days amidst the 
lively quietude of their virtuous and 
hilarious neighbourhood ; and some 
more to the like purpose, which 
pleased the good company highly, 
who all agreed that this white gen- 
tleman, fluent, easy, and pointed in 
his delivery, wasa mighty fine speaker, 


CHAPT 


HOW MR. DANGERFIELD SAW THE 


“Tr Mr. Dangerfield really means to 
stay here, he must apply for the com- 
mission of the peace,” said Mr. Lowe, 


so soon as the door shut. ‘“ We must 
put it upon him. I protest I never 
met a man so fitted by nature and ac- 
quirements to make a perfectly useful 
magistrate. He and I, sir, betwéen 
us, we'd give a good account of this 
part of the country; and there’s plenty 
of work, sir, if ’twere only between 
this and Dublin; and, by George, sir, 
he’s a wonderful diverting fellow, full 
of anecdote. Wonderful place London, 
to be sure.” 

“And a good man, too, in a quiet 
way,” said Colonel Stafford, who could 
state a fact. “’Tisn’t every rich man 
has the heart to part with his money 
as he does ; he has done many chari- 
ties here, and especially he has been 
most bountiful to poor Sturk's fa- 
mily.” 

“T know that,” said Lowe. 

“ And he sent a fifty pound note by 
the Major there to poor Sally Nutter 
o’ Monday last; he'll tell you.” 
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indeed. Though there was a lurking 
consciousness in each, which none 
cared to publish, that there was, at 
times, an indefinable flavour of bur- 
lesque and irony in Mr. Dangerfield’s 
compliments, which excited moment- 
ary suspicions and qualms, which the 
speaker waived off, however, easily 
with his jewelled fingers, and smiled 
mockingly away. 

Lowe was mightily taken with him. 
There was little warmth or veneration 
in that hard Justice’s nature. But 
Mr. Dangerfield had a way with him 
that few men with any sort of taste 
for the knowledge of evil could resist; 
and the cold-eyed Justice of the Peace 
hung on his words with an attentive 
rapture, and felt that he was drinking 
deep and pleasant draughts from the 
sparkling fountains of knowledge; and 
was really sorry, and shook him ad- 
miringly by the hand, when Danger 
field, who had special business at 
home, rose up in his brisk way, and 
flashed a farewell over the company 
from his spectacles. 


9 
a 


ER Cc. 
FACE OF AN OLD FRIEND AGAIN 


And thus it is, as the foul fiend, 
when he vanishes, leaves a smell of 
brimstone after him, a good man leaves 
a fragrance; and the company in the 
parlour enjoyed the aroma of Mr. 
Dangerfield’s virtues, as he buttoned 
his white surtout over his breast, and 
dropt his vails into the palms of the 
carbuncled butler and fuddled foot- 
man in the hall. 

It was a clear, frosty, star-lit night. 
White and stern was the face which 
he turned upward for a moment to 
the sky. He paused for a second in 
the ray of candlelight that gleamed 
through Puddock’s window-shutter, 
and glanced on the pale dial of his 
large gold watch. It was only half- 
past eight o'clock. He walked on, 
glancing back over his shoulder, along 
the Dublin road. 

“The drunken beast. My mind 
misgives me he'll disappoint,” mut- 
tered the silver spectacles, gliding 
briskly onward. 

When he reached the main street 
he peered curiously before him under 
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the village tree, in quest of carriage 
lights. 

“A lawless brute like that may be 
before his time as well as after.” So 
he walked briskly forward, and up 
Sturk’s door-steps, and knocked. 

“The Dublin doctor hasn’t come 
—eh ?” he asked. 

“No, sir, he isn’t come yet—’twas 
nine o’clock, the mistress told me.” 

“Very good. Tell Mrs. Sturk, pray, 
that I, Mr. Dangerfield, you know, 
will call, as I promised at nine 
o'clock, precigely.” 

And he turned again, and walked 
briskly over the bridge, and away 
along the Inchicore road overhanging 
the river. All wassilent there. Not 
a step but his own were stirring, and 
the road in places so overhung with 
old trees that it was difficult to see 
a yard before one. 

He slackened his pace, and listened, 
like a man who keeps an assignation, 
and listened again, and laughed under 
his breath; and sure enough, before 
long, the clink of a footstep was 
heard approaching swiftly from the 
Dublin direction. 

Mr. Dangerfield drew aside under 
the deep shadow of a high hawthorn 
hedge overhung by trees; and watch- 
ing intently, he saw a tall lank figure, 
with a peculiar gait and stoop of its 
own, glide stealthily by. He smiled 
after it in the dark. 

The tall figure was that of our old 
friend, Zekiel Irons, the clerk. A 
sable form, as beseemed his ecclesi- 
astical calling; and now a white figure 
was gliding without noise swiftly 
after him. 

Suddenly, as he reached an open 
part of the road, a thin hand was laid 
on his shoulder, and with a start, and 
a “hollo,” he sprung round. 

“ Hey ! why youre as frightened as 
if you had seen Charles—Charles 
Nutter. Hey !—don’t be uneasy— 
I heard from the parson yesterday 
morning you were to be with him to- 
night before nine o'clock, about that 
money you left in his hands, and I’ve 
chanced to meet you; and this I want 
you to understand, Charles Nutter is 
in gaol, and we must not let him get 
out—do you see. That business set- 
tled, we’re at rest. So, Mr. Irons, 





you must not show the white feather. 
Be bold—speak out what you know 
—now’s the time to strike. Ill put 
your evidence, as you reported it to 
ine, into shape, and you come to me 
to-morrow morning at eight o'clock ; 
and mind you, I'll reward you this 
time, and better than ever you've 
fared before. Goon. Or stay—Tll 
go before.” 

And Mr. Dangerfield laughed one 
of his chilly launghs—and with a nod 
to Irons, repeated—“ eight o’clock” 
—and so walked on a little bit. 

The clerk had not said a word. 
A perspiration broke forth on his fore- 
head, and wiping the drops away he 
said— 

“Lord have mercy upon us—Lord 
deliver us—Lord have mercy upon 
us,” like a man dying. 

Mr. Dangerfield’s bold proposition 
seemed quite to overpower and un- 
man him. 

The white figure turned short, 
facing the clerk, and said he 

“See, you, Mr. Irons, I’m serious 
there must be no shrinking. If you 
undertake, you must go through; and, 
hark ! in your ear—you shall have 
five hundred pounds. I put no con- 
straint—say yes or no—if you don’t 
like you needn’t. Justice, I think, 
will be done even without your help. 
But till he’s quiet— you understand— 
nothing’s sure. He has been dead 
and alive again—curse him; and till 
you see him on the surgeon’s table, 
and his heart in the bucket—ha! 
ha !—we shan’t feel quite comfort- 
able.’’ 

“ Lord have mercy upon us !” mut- 
tered Irons, with a groan. 

“Amen,” said Dangerfield, with 
a sneering imitation. 

“ There, ’tis enough—if you have 
nerve to speak truth and do justice, 
you may have the money. We're 
men of business—you and I. If not 
IT shan’t trouble you more. If you 
like it, come to me at eight o’clock in 
the morning; if not—why, stay away, 
and no harm’s done.” 

And, with these words, Mr. Dan- 
gerfield turned on his heel once more, 
and started at a lively pace for Cha- 
pelizod. 


















TnE white figure glided duskily over 
the bridge. The riverrushed beneath 
in Egyptian darkness. The air was 
still, and a thousand celestial eyes 
twinkled down brightly through the 
clear deep sky upon the actors in 
this true story. He kept the left 
side, so that the road lay between him 
and the Phoenix door, which gaped 
wide with a great hospitable grin, and 
crimsoned the night air with a glow 
of candlelight. 

The white figure turned the corner, 
and glided onward in a straight, swift 
line—straight and swift as fate—to 
the door of Doctor Sturk. 

He knocked softly at the hall-door, 
and swiftly stept in, and shut it. 

“‘How’s your master ¢” 

“ Jist the same way, plaze yer ho- 
nour; jist sleepin’—still sleepin’ — 
sleep’ always,” answered the maid. 
“Has the Dublin doctor come !” 
“No.” 

“The mistress—where’s she ?” 
“Tn the room, sir, with the mas- 
ther.” 

“Present my service to her—Mr. 
Dangerfield’s compliments, you know 
—and say I await her permission to 
come up stairs.” 

Presently the maid returned, with 
poor Mrs. Sturk’s invitation to Mr. 
Dangerfield to walk up. 

Up he went, leaving his white sur- 
tout and cocked-hat in the hall, and 
entered the chamber where pale little 
Mrs. Sturk,who had been cryinga great 
deal, sate in a dingy old tabby saque, 
by the light of a solitary mould- 
candle, at the bedside of the noble 
Barney. 

The mutton-fat wanted snuffing ; 
but its light danced and splintered 
quite brilliantly over Mr. Dangerfield’s 
resplendent shoe-buckles, and up and 
down his cut steel buttons, and also 
glimmered in a more phosphoric way 
upon his silver spectacles, as he bowed 
at the door, arrayed in a puce cut vel- 
vet coat, lined with pink, long embroi- 
dered satin waistcoat, fine lace ruffles 
and cravat, his well-shaped leg gleam- 
ing glossily in silk, and altogether, in 
his glimmering jewellery, and purple 
and fine linen, resembling Dives mak- 
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CHAPTER CI. 


IN WHICH MRSPAUL DANGERFIELD MOUNTS THE STAIRS OF THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD, AND 
MAKES SOME ARRANGEMENTS, 





ing a complimentary visit to the gar- 
ret of Lazarus. 

Poor little Mrs. Sturk felt her ob- 
ligations mysteriously enlarged by so 
much magnificence, and wondered at 
the goodness of this white-headed an- 
gel in point, diamonds, and cut velvet 
splendours, who had dropped from the 
upper regions upon the sad and home- 
ly floor of her Barney’s sick chamber. 

“Dr. Dillon not yet arrived, ma- 
dgm? Well, ’tis precisely his hour; 
we shall have him soon. How does 
the patient? Ha! just as usual. 
How !—why there’s a change, isn’t 
there?” 

“As how, sir?’ inquired Mrs. 
Sturk, with a scared look. 

“Why, don’t you see? But you 
mustn’t be frightened; there’s one 
coming in whom I have every confi- 
dence.” 

“T don’t see, sir. What is it, Mr. 
Dangerfield?) Oh, pray, sir?” 

“ Why—a—nothing very particu- 
lar, only he looks more languid than 
when I saw him last, and discoloured 
somewhat, and his face more sunk, I 
think—eh ?” 

“Oh, no, sir—tis this bad light— 
nothing more, indeed, sir. This even- 
ing, I assure you, Mr. Dangerfield, at 
three o’clock, when the sun was shin- 
ing, we were all remarking how well 
he looked. Inever saw—you’d have 
said so—such a wonderful improve- 
ment.” 

And she snutfed the candle, and 
held it up over Barney’s grim features, 

“Well, madam, I hope we soon may 
find it. “Twill be a blessed sight-— 
elr?—when he sits wp in that bed, 
madam, as I trust he may this very 
night, and speaks—eh ?” 

“Oh! my precious Barney!” and the 
poor little woman began to cry, and 
fell into a rhapsody of hopes, thanks- 
giving, anecdote, and prayer. 

In the meanwhile Dangerfield was 
feeling his pulse, with his watch in 
the hollow of his hand. 

** And aren’t they better—his pulse, 
sir—they were stronger this morning 
by a great deal than last night—it was 
just at ten o’clock—don’t you perceive, 
sir ! 
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“ H’m—well, I hope, ma’am, we’ll 
soon find all better. Now, have you 
got all things ready—you have, of 
course, a sheet well aired ?” 

“A sheet—I did not know ’twas 
wanted.” 

“ Hey, this will never do, my dear 
madam—he’ll be here and nothing 
ready; and you'll do well to send over 
to the mess-room for a lump of ice. 
Tis five minutes past nine. If you'll 
see to these things, I'll sit here, 
madam, and take the best care of the 
patient—and, d’ye see, Mistress Sturk, 
“twill be necessary that you take care 
that Toole hears nothing of Dr. Dil- 
lon’s coming.” 

So with a little more talk, Ms. 
Sturk, calling one of her maids, and 
leaving the little girl in charge of the 
nursery, ran down with noiseless steps 
and careworn face to the kitchen, and 
Mr. Dangerfield was left alone in the 
chamber with the spell-bound sleeper 
on the bed. 

Tn about ten seconds he rose sharply 
from his chair and listened ; then very 
noiselessly he stepped to the door and 
listened again, and gently shut it, 
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Then Mr. Dangerfield moved to the 
window. There was a round hole in 
the shutter, and through it he glanced 
into the street, and was’ Satisfied. 

By this time he had his white 
pockethandkerchief in his hands. He 
folded it deftly across and across into 
a small square, and then the spectacles 
flashed coldly on the image of Dr. 
Sturk, and then on the door; and 
there was a pause. 

“What’sthat?” he muttered sharply, 
and listened for a second or two. it 
was only one of the children crying in 
the nursery. The sound subsided. 

So, with another long silent step, 
he stood by the capriole-legged old 
mahogany table, with the scallop shell 
containing a piece of soap and a wash- 
ball, and the basin with its jug of 
water standing therein. Again he 
listened while you might count two, 
and dipped the handkerchief, so fold- 
ed, into the water, and quietly squeezed 
it ; and stood white and glittering by 
Sturk’s bed-side, 


CHAPTER CII. 


NARRATING 
STURK, AND 


PEOPLE moved very noiselessly about 
that house, and scarcely a minute had 
passed when the door opened softly, 
and the fair Magnolia Macnamara 
popped in her glowing face and bril- 
liant glance, and whispered, 

** Are you there, Mrs. Sturk, dear?” 

At the far side of the bed, Danger- 
field, with his flashing spectacles and 
snowy aspect, and a sort of pant, rose 
up straight, and looked in her eyes, 
like a white bird of prey disturbed 
over its carrion. 

She uttered a little scream—quite 
pale all on a sudden—for she did not 
recognise the sinister phantom who 
glimmered at her over the prostrate 
Sturk. 

But Dangerfield laughed his quiet 
hollow “ha! ha! ha!” and said 
promptly, 

“ A strange old nurse I make, Miss 
Macnamara. But what can I do, Mrs. 
Sturk has left me in charge, and faith 
I believe our patient’s looking mighty 
badly.” 

He had observed Miss Mag. glancing 


HOW MR. PAUL DANGERFIEED WAS 


DISCOVERED ALONE IN THE CHAMBER WITH DR 
HOW AN EQUIPAGK 


ARRIVED AT THE DOOR, 


from him to the dumb figure in the 
bed, with a puzzled kind of horror. 

The fact is, Sturk’s face had aleaden 
tint ; he looked, evidently enough, 
even in that dim candle-light, a great 
deal worse than the curious Miss Mag. 
was accustomed to see him. 

“ He’s very low to-night, and seems 
oppressed, and his pulse are failing ; 
in fact, my dear young lady, he’s 
plainly worse to-night than I like to 
tell poor Mrs. Sturk, you understand.” 

“ And his face looks so shiny and 
damp-like,” said Miss Mag., with a 
horrible sort of scrutiny. 

“Exactly so, Miss, tis weakness,” 
observed Dangerfield. 

“ And you were wiping it with your 
pocket handkerchief when I looked 
in,” continued Miss Mag. 

“Was I—ha, ha—'tis wonderful 
how quick we learn a new business. 

vow I begin to think I should 
make a very respectable nursetender.” 

“ And what the dickens brings hum 
up here?” asked Miss Mag. of her- 
self, so soon as the first shock was 
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over, the oddity of the situation struck 
her as she looked with perplexed and 
unpleasant sort of inquiry at Mr. 
Dangerfield. 

Just then up came meek little 
Mrs. Sturk, and the gentleman greet- 
ed her with a “Well, madam, I have 
not left his bed-side since you went 
down; and I think he looks a little 
better—just a little—eh ?” 

“T trust and pray, sir, 
the Doctor”——began Mrs. Sturk, 
and stopped short, for Mr. Danger- 
field frowned quickly, and pointed 
towards Miss Mag., who was now, 
after her wont, looking round the 
room for matter of interest. + 

“And is Pell comin’ out again to- 
night ?’ asked Miss Mag., quickly. 

“No, truly, madam,” answered the 
gentleman, “Dr. Pell’s not coming— 
is he, Mrs. Sturk ?”’ 

“Dr. Pell !—oh, la—no, sir. No, 
my dear.” And, after a pause, “Oh, 
ho. I wish it wasover,” she groaned, 
with her hand pressed to her side, 
looking with a kind of agony on 
Sturk. 

“ What over?” asked Miss Mag. 

Just then a double-knock came to 
the hall-door, and Mr. Dangerfield 
signed sternly to Mrs. Sturk, who 
first stood up, with her eyes and 
mouth wide open,-and then sat down, 
like a woman going to faint. 

But the maid came up, and told 
Miss Mag. that her mother and Lieu- 
tenant O’Flaherty were waiting on 
the steps for her; and so, though 
loath to go unsatisfied, away she 
went, with a courtesy to Mr. Dan- 
gerfield and a kiss to Mrs. Sturk, 
who revived on hearing it was only 
her fat kindly neighbour from over 
the way, instead of Black Doctor 
Dillon, with his murderous case of 
instruments. 

The gentleman in the silver spec- 
tacles accompanied her to the lobby, 
and offered his hand; but she dis- 
pensed with his attendance, and 
jumped down the stairs, with one 
hand to the wall and the other on 
the banisters, nearly a flight at a time; 
and the cackle of voices rose from the 
hall-door, which quickly shut, and 
the fair vision had vanished. 

Dangerfield’ssilver spectacles gleam- 
ed phosphorically after her from un- 
der his lurid forehead. It was not a 
pleasant look, and his mouth was 
very grim. In another instant he 
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was in the room again, and glanced 
at his watch. 

“Tis half-past nine,” he said, in a 
quiet tone, but with a gleam of in- 
tense fury over his face, “ and that— 
that—Doctor named nine.” 

Dangerfield waited, and talked a 
little to Mrs. Sturk and the maid, who 
were now making preparations, in 
short sentences, by fits and starts of 
half-a-d6zen words at a time. He 
had commenced his visit ceremo- 
niously, but now he grew brusque, 
and took the command; and his 
tones were prompt and stern, and the 
women grew afraid of him. 

Ten o'clock came. Dangerfield 
went down stairs, and looked from 
the drawing-room windows. He 
waxed more and more impatient. 
Down he went to the street. He did 
not care to walk towards the King’s 
House, which lay on the road to Dub- 
lin; he did not choose to meet his 
boon companions again, but he stood 
for full ten minutes, with one of Dr. 
Sturk’s military cloaks about him, 
under the village tree, directing the 
double-fire of his spectacles down the 
street, with an incensed steadiness, 
unrewarded, unrelieved. Notaglim 
mer of a link; not a distant rumble 
of a coach-wheel. It was a clear, 
frosty night, and one might hear a 
long way. 

If any of the honest townsfolk had 
accidentally lighted upon that muffled, 
glaring image under the dark old eli, 
I think he would liave mistaken it 
for a ghost, or something worse. The 
countenance at that moment was not 
prepossessing. 

Mr. Dangerfield was not given to 
bluster, and never made a noise; but 
from his hollow jaws he sighed an 
icy curse towards Dublin, which had 
a keener edge than all the roaring 
blasphemies of Donnybrook together; 
and, with another shadow upon his 
white face, he re-entered the house. 

“ He'll not come to night, ma’am, 
he said, with a cold abrupt: 

“Oh, thank Heaven !—that is—I'm 
so afraid—I mean about the opera 
tion.” 

Dangerfield, with his hands in his 
pockets, said nothing. There was a 
sneer on his face, white and dark, 
somehow. That was all. Was he 
baffled, and was Dr. Sturk, after all, 
never to regain his speech ? 

At half-past ten o’clock, Mr. Dan- 
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gerfield abandoned hope. Had it 
been Dr. Pell, indeed, it would have 
been otherwise. But Black Dillon 
had not a patient ; his fame was in 
the hospitals. There was nothing to 
detain him but his vices, and five 
hundred pounds to draw him to Cha- 
pelizod. He had not come. He must 
= either brained in a row, or drunk 
under a table. So Mr. Dangerfield 
took leave of good Mrs. Sturk, having 


told her in case the Doctor should 


come, to make him wait for his ar- 
rival before taking any measures, and 
directing that he should be sent for 
immediately. 

So Mr. Dangerfield got into his 
white surtout silently in the hall, 
and shut the door quickly after him, 
and waited, a grim sentry, under the 
tree, with his face towards Dublin. 
Father Time had not blunted the 
white gentleman’s perceptions, touch- 
ed his ear with his numb fingers, or 
blown the smoke of his tobacco-pipe 


Tue buzz of a village, like the hum 
of a city, represents a very wonderful 
variety of human accent and feeling. 
It is marvellous how few families 
thrown together will suffice to furnish 
forth this dubia cena of sweets and 
bitters. 

The roar of many waters—the ulu- 
latus of many-voiced humanity— 
marvellously monotonous, considering 
the infinite variety of its ingredients, 
booms on through the dark. The 
story-teller alone can take up the 
score of the mighty medley, and read 
at a glance what every fife and fiddle- 
stick is doing. That pompous thrum- 
thrum is the talk of the great white 
Marseilles paunch, pietate gravis ; 
the whine comes from Lazarus, at the 
area rails ; and the bass is old Dives, 
roaring at his butler; the piccolo is 
contributed by the studious school- 
boy, whistling over his Latin Gram- 
mar; that wild, long note is poor 
Mrs. Fondle’s farewell to her dead 
boy ; theugly barytone, rising from the 
tap-room, is what Wandering Willie 
calls a sculduddery song — shut 
your ears, and pass on ; and that clear 
soprano, in the nursery, rings out a 
shower of innocent idictisms over the 
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into his eyes. He was keen of eye, 
sharp of hearing; but neither sight 
nor sound rewarded him, and so he 
turned, after a few minutes, and glid- 
ed away, like a white ghost, toward 
the Brass Castle. 

Tn less than five minutes after, the 
thunder of a coach shook Dr. Sturk’s 
windows, followed by a rousing peal 
on the hall-door, and Doctor Dillon, 
in dingf*splendours, and a great drag- 
led wig, with a gold-headed cane 
in his bony hand, stepped in; and, dif- 
fusing a reek of whisky-punch, and 
with a case of instruments under his 
arm, pierced the maid, who opened 
the o through, with his prominent 
black eyes, and frightened her with 
his fiery face, while he demanded to 
see Mrs. Sturk, and lounged, without 
ceremony, into the parlour, where he 
threw himself on the sofa, with one 
of his bony legs extended on it, and 
his great, ugly hand under his wig 
scratching his head. 


half-stripped baby, and suspends the 
bawl upon its lips. 

So, on this night, as usual, there 
rose up towards the stars a throbbing 
murmur from our village—a wild 
chaos of sound, which we must strive 
to analyse, extracting from the hurly- 
burly each separate tune it may con- 
cern us to hear. 

Captain Devereux was in his lodg- 


ing. He was comparatively tranquil 
now; but a savage and impious de- 


spair possessed ‘him. Serene out- 
wardly—he would not let the vulgar 
see his scars and sores; and was one 
of those proud spirits who build to 
themselves desolate places. 

Little Puddock was the man with 
whom he had least reserve. Puddock 
was so kindly, and so true and secret, 
and cherished, beside, so great an ad- 
miration for him, that he greeted him 
rather kindly at a moment when an- 
other visiter would have fared scur- 
vily enough. Puddock was painfully 
struck with his pallor, his wild and 
haggard eye, and something stern 
and brooding in his handsome face, 
which was altogether new and shock- 
ing to him. 

“Tve been thinking, Puddock,” he 
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said; “and thought with me has 
grown strangely like despair—and 
that’s all. Why, man, think—what is 
there for me ?—all my best stakes I’ve 
lost already ; and I’m fast losing my- 
self. How different, sir, is my fate 
from others? Worse men than I— 
every way incomparably worse—and, 
d—— them, they prosper, while I go 
down the tide. ’Tisn’t just!” And he 
swore a great oath. “’Tignough to 
make a man blaspheme. I’ve done 
with life—I hate it. Ill volunteer. 
Tis my first thought in the morning, 
and my last at night, how well I'd 
like a bullet through my brain or 
heart. D memory, d—— feel- 
ing, d—— the world. [’m not a man 
that can be always putting prudential 
restraints upon myself. I’ve lots of 
violence—ha, ha! but none of those 
plodding ways. The cursed fools that 
spoiled me in my childhood, and for- 
sake me now, have all to answer for 
—I charge them with my ruin.” And 
he launched a curse at them (mean- 
ing his aunt) which startled the 
plump soul of honest little Puddock. 

“You must not talk that way, 
Devereux,” he said, still a good deal 
more dismayed by his looks than his 
words. “Why are you so troubled 
with vapours and blue devils ?” 

“Nowhy !” said Devereux, with a 
grim smile. 

“My dear Devereux, I say, you 
mustn’t talk in that wild way. You 
—you talk like a ruined man !” 

“Strange, isn’t it? and I so com- 
fortable !’ 

“Why, to be sure, Dick, you have 
had some little rubs, and, 7 . 
= follies and your vexations; but, 

ang it, you are young; you can’t get 
experience—at least, so ve found it 
—without paying for it. You mayn’t 
like it just now; but it’s well worth 
the cost. Your worries and miscar- 
riages, dear Richard, will make you 
steady.” 

“Steady !” echoed Devereux, like 
aman thinking of something faraway. 

“ Ay, Dick—you’ve sown your wild 
oats.” 

On a sudden, says the Captain, 
“My dear little Puddock,” and he 
took him by the hand, with a sort of 
sarcastic flicker of a smile, and looked 
in his face almost contemptuously ; 
but his eye and his voice softened be- 
fore the unconscious bonhommie of the 
true little gentleman. ‘“ Puddock, 
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Puddock, did it never strike you, my 
boy, that Hamlet never strives to 
speak a word of comfort to the ghost 
of the forlorn old Dane. He felt it 
would not do. Every man that’s 
worth a button knows his own case 
best ; and I know the secrets of my 

rison-house. Sown my wild oats ! 

o be sure I have, Puddock, my 
boy; and the new leaf I’ve turned 
over is just this: I’ve begun to reap 
them ; and they’ll grow, my boy, and 
grow, as long as grass grows ; and 
with my sickle—Macbeth has his dag- 
ger, you know, and I have my ghost! 
sickle—the handle towards my hand, 
that you can’t see ; and, in the sweat 
of my cold brow, I must cut down 
and garner my sheaves; and as Lsowed, 
so must I reap, and grind, and bake, 
the black and bitter grist of my curse 
for ever. Don’t talk nonsense, little 
Puddock. Wasn’t it Gay that wrote 
the ‘Beggar's Opera?’ Ay! Why 
don’t you play Macheath? Gay !— 
Ay—a pleasant fellow, and his poems, 
too. He writes—don’t you remember 
—he writes, 
“So comes a reckoning when the banquet’s 

o’er— 
The dreadful reckoning, and men smile no 
more.” 


“Puddock, throw up that window, 
the room’s too hot—or, stay, never 
mind ; read a book, Puddock—you 
like it, and Pll stroll alittle along the 
path, and find you when I come back.” 

“* Why, it’s dark,” remonstrated his 
visiter. 

“Dark ? I dare say—yes, of course 
—very dark--but cool; the air is 
cool.” 

He talked like a man who is think- 
ing of something else ; and Puddock 
thought how strangely handsome he 
looked, with that pale dash of horror, 
like King Saul, when the evil spirit 
was upon him ; and there wasa terrible 
misgiving in his mind. The lines of 
the old ballad that Devereux used 
to sing with a sort of pathetic comi- 
cality, were humming in his ear :— 


“He walked by the river, the river so 
clear— 
The river that runs through Kilkenny ; 
His name was Captain Wade, 
And he died for that fair maid ”"— 


and so following. What could he 

mean by walking, at that hour, alone, 

by the river’s brink? Puddock, with 
35 
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a sinking and flutter at his heart, un- 
perceived, followed him down stairs, 
and was beside him in the street. 

“The path by the river?’ said 
Puddock. 

“The river—the path? Yes, sir, 
the path by the river. I thought I 
left you up stairs,” said Devereux, 
with an odd sort of sulky shrinking. 

“Why, Devereux, I may as well 
walk with you, if you don’t object,” 
lisped Puddock. 

** But I do object, sir,” cried Deve- 
reux, suddenly, in a fierce, high key, 
turning upon his little comrade. 
“What d’ye mean, sir? You thinkI 
mean to—to drown myself—ha, ha, ha! 
or what the devil’s running in your 
head ? I’m not a madman, sir, nor 
you a mad-doctor. Go home, sir—or 
go to—to where you will, sir; only 
go your own way, and leave me mine.” 

“ Ah, Devereux, you’re very quick 
with me,” said Puddock, placing his 
plump little hand on Devereux’s arm, 
and looking very gently and gravely 
in his face. 

Devereux laid his hand ‘upon Pud- 
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dock’s collar with an agitated sort 
of sneer. But he recollected himself, 
and that diabolical gloom faded from 
his face, and he looked more like 
himself, and slid his cold hand silently 
into little Puddock’s ; and so they 
stood for a while, by the frone-step, to 
the admiration of Mrs. Irons—whom 
Devereux’s high tones had called to 
her wind 

“ Puddotk, I don’t think I’m well, 
and I don’t know quite what I’ve 
been saying. I ask your pardon. 
You’ve always been very al to me, 
Puddock. I believe—I believe you’re 
the only friend I have left, and 
Tmquite undeserving. Puddock, you 
won’t leave me.” 

So up stairs they went together; and 
Mrs. Irons, from what she had over- 
heard, considered herself justified in 
saying, that “ Captain Devereux was 
for drowning himself in the Liffey, 
and would have done so only for 
Lieutenant Puddock.” And so the 
report was set a-going round the gar- 
rulous town of Chapelizod. 


CHAPTER CIV. 


IN WHICH DR. STURK’S CUE IS CUT OFF, AND A CONSULTATION COMMENCES. 


As Mr. Dangerfield glided rapidly 
along the silent road towards the 
Brass Castle, the little gate of his 
now leafless flower-garden being al- 
ready in sight, he saw a dark figure 
awaiting him under the bushes which 
overhung it. It was Mr. Irons, who 
came forward without speaking, and 
lifted his hat respectfully, perhaps 
abjectly, and paused for recognition. 

“ Hey! Irons?” said Mr. Danger- 
field. 

“ At your service, sir.”’ 

“ Well, and what says his wor- 
ship ?’ asked the gentleman, play- 
fully. 

“T wanted to tell your honour that 
it won’t make no odds, and I’ll do it.” 

“Of course. You're right. It does 
make no odds. He’ll hang, whatever 
you do; and I tell you ’tis well he 
should, and only right you should 
speak the truth too— twill make as- 
surance double sure.” 

At eight o'clock in the morning, 
sir, I'll attend you,” said Irons, with 
a sort of shiver. 

“Good! and [ll jot down your 
evidence, and we'll drive to Mr. Lowe’s, 


to Lucan, and you shall swear before 
him. And, you understand—I don’t 
forget what I promised—you’ll be a 
happier man every way for having 
done your duty; and here’s half-a- 
crown tospend in theSalmon House.” 

Irons only moaned, and then said- 
eo Lhat’s all, sir. But I couldn’t feel 
easy till it was off my mind.” 

“At eight o’clock I shall expect 
you. Good night, Irons.” 

And with his hands in his pockets 
he watched Irons off the ground. His 
visage darkened as for a while his 
steady gaze was turned toward Dublin. 
He was not quite so comfortable as 
he might have been. 

_ Meanwhile Black Dillon, at Mrs. 
Sturk’s request, had stalked upstairs 
to the patient’s bedside. 

“ Had not I best send at. once for 
Mr, Dangerfield !” she inquired. 

“No occasion, ma’am,” replied the 
eminent but slightly fuddled “Saw- 
bones,” spitting beside him on the 
floor, “until I see whether I'll. oper- 
ate to-night, What's in that jug, 
ma’am? Chicken-broth ¢ That'll do. 
Give a spoonful. See—he swallows 
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free enough ;” and then Black Dillon 
plucked up his eyelids with a rough- 
ness that terrified the reverential and 
loving Mrs. Sturk, and examined the 
distorted pupils. 

“You see the cast in that cye, 
ma’am ; there’s the pressure on the 
brain.” 

Dillon was lecturing her upon the 
case as he proceeded, fromaabit, just 
as he did the students in the hospital. 

“No convulsions, ma’am 1 

“Oh, no sir, thank Heaven !— 
nothing in the least—only quiet sleep, 
sir ; just like that.” 

“Sleep, indeed—that’s no sleep, 
maam. Boo-boh! I couldn’t bawl 
that way in his face, ma’am, without 
disturbing him, ma’am, if it was. 
Now we'll get him up a bit—there, 
that’s right—aisy. He was lying, 
ma’am, I’m given to understand, on 
his back, when they found him in the 
park, ma’am—so Mr. Dangerfield says 
—ay. Well, slip the cap off—back- 
ward—backward, you fool ; that'll do. 
Who plastered his head, ma’am ?” 

“ Doctor Toole, sir.” 

“Toole—Toole—h’m—I see—hey 
—hi—tut ! ’tis the devil’s pair of 
fractures, ma’am. See—nearer—d’ye 
see, there’s twoconverging lines—d’ye 
*see, ma’am ?” and he indicated their 
directions with the silver handle of 
aninstrument he held in hishand,“and 
serrated at the edges, [’ll be bound.” 

And he plucked off two or three 
strips of plaster with a quick whisk, 
which made poor little Mrs. Sturk 
wince, and cry, “ Oh, dear sir !” 

“Threpan, indeed !” oaeeD 
Black Dillon, with a coarse sneer, 
“did they run the scalpel anywhere 
over the occiput, ma’am ?”’ 

“J—J—+truly, sir—I’m not sure,” 
answered Mrs. Sturk, who did not 
perfectly understand a word he said. 

The Doctor’s hair had not been cut 
behind. Poor Mrs. Sturk expecting his 
recovery every day, would not have 
permitted the sacrilege, and his dis- 
hevelléd cue lay under his shoulders. 
With his straight surgical scissors 
Black Dillon snipt off this sacred ap- 
pendage before the good lady knew 
what he was about, and cropt the 
back of his head down to the closest 
stubble. 

“Willyousend, ifyou please, ma’am, 
for Doctor—Doctor—thingumee ?” 

“ Doctor ‘Toole,’ inquired Mrs. 
Sturk. 
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“Doctor Toole, ma’am ; yes,” an- 
swered the surgeon. 

He himself went down to the coach 
at the hall-door, andin a few minutes 
returned with a case, and something 
in acloth. From the cloth he took 
an apparatus like the cushioned back 
of a chair, with straps and buckles 
attached to it, and a sort of socket, 
the back of which was open, being 
intended to receive the head in. 

“Now, ma’am, we'll prop him up 
comfortable with this, if you please.” 

And having got it into place, and 
lowered, by a screw, the cushions in- 
tended to receive his head, and got 
the lethargic trunk and skull of the 
Artillery Doctor well placed for his 
purpose, he took out a roll of sticking 
plaster and a great piece of lint, anc 
laid them on the table, and unlocked 
his box, which was a large one, and 
took out several instruments, silver- 
mounted, straight and crooked, with 
awful adaptations to unknown butch- 
eries and tortures, and then out came 
another—the veritable trepan—re- 
sembling the homely bit-and-brace, 
but slender, sinister, and quaint, with 
a murderous sort of elegance. 

“You may as well order in half a 
dozen clean towels, if you please, 
ma’am.” 

“Oh! Doctor, you’re not going to 
have an operation to-night,” gasped 
Mrs. Sturk, her face quite white and 
damp, and her clasped hands trem- 
bling. 

“'T'wenty to one, ma’am,” he re- 
plied, with a slight hiccup, “ we'll 
have nothing of the kind; but have 
them here, ma’am, and some warm 
water, for fear of accidents—though 
maybe ’tis only for a dhrop of punch 
we'll be wanting it,’ and his huge 
thirsty mouth grinned facetiously ; 
and just then Dr. Toole entered the 
room. Hewas confoundedly surprised 
when he found Black Dillon there. 
Though bent on meeting him with 
hauteur and proper reserve, on ac- 
count of his damnable character, he 
was yet cowed by his superior know- 
ledge, so that Tom Toole’s address 
was strangely chequered with pom- 
posity and alarm. 

Dillon’s credentials there was, in- 
deed, no disputing, so they sent for 
Moore the barber ; and while he was 
coming they put the women out of 
the room, and sat in consultation. 


35* 
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IN WHICH MR, MOORE THE BARBER ARRIVES, AND THE MEDICAL GENTLEMEN CALL HIM INTO DR. 
STURK’S ROOM AND LOCK THE DOOR, 


Tue ladies were not much the wiser, 
though, I confess, they were not far 
removed from the door. The great 
men inside talked indistinctly and 
technically, and once Doctor Dillon 
was so unfeeling as to crack a joke— 
they could not distinctly hear what— 
and hee-haw brutally over it. And 
poor little Mrs. Sturk was taken with 
a great palpitation, and looked as 
white as a ghost, and was, indeed, so 
obviously at the point of swooning 
that her women would have removed 
her to the nursery and placed her on 
the bed but that such a procedure 
would have obliged them to leave the 
door of their sick master’s room, just 
then a point of too lively interest to 
be deserted. So they consoled their 
mistress, and supported her with such 
strong moral cordials as compassion- 
ate persons in their rank and circum- 
stances are prompt to administer. 

“ Oh! ma’am jewel, don’t be takin’ 
it to heart that a way—though, dear 
knows, “tis no ways surprisin’ you 
would ; for may I never sin if ever I 
seen sich a murtherin’ steel gimblet 
as the red-faced docthor—I mane the 
Dublin man—has out on the table 
besidethe poor masther— tid frighten 
the hangman to look at it—an’ six 
towels, too! Why, ma'am dear, if twas 
what they wor goin’ to slaughter a 
bullock they wouldn’t ax more than 
that.” 

“Oh! don’t. Oh! Katty, Katty 
don’t, oh ! don’t.” 

“ An’ why wouldn’t I, my darlin’ 
misthress, tell you what’s doin’, the 
way you would not be dhruv out 0’ 
your senses intirely if you had no 
notion, ma’am dear, iv what they’re 
goin’ to do to him ?”’ 

At this moment the door opened and 
Doctor Dillon’s carbuncled visage and 
glowing eyes appeared. 

“Ts there a steady woman there 
not a child, you know, ma’am. A— 
you ll do (to Katty). Come in here, 
if you please, and we’ll tell you what 
youre to do.” 

So, being nothing loath, she made 
her curtsey and glided in. 

“Oh! doctor,’ gasped poor Mrs. 
Sturk, holding by the hem of his 


garment, “do you think it will kill 
him?’ 

“No, ma’am—not to-night, at any 
rate,” he, answered, drawing back ; 
but she still held him. 

“Oh ! doctor, you think it wi/ kill 
him.” 

“No, ma’am—there’s always some 
danger.” 

“ Danger of what, sir?” 

“ Fungus, ma’am—if he gets over 
the chance of inflammation. But, on 
the other hand, ma’am we may do 
him a power of good ; and see, ma’am, 
*twill be best for you to go down or 
into the nursery, and we'll call you, 
ma'am, if need be—that is, if he’s 
better, ma’am, as we hope.” 

“Oh! Mr. Moore, it’s you,” sobbed 
the poor lady, holding fast by the 
sleeve of the barber, who that mo- 
ment, with many reverencesand “your 
servants, ma’am,” had mounted to the 
lobby with the look of awe-struck 
curiosity in his long, honest face 
which the solemn circumstances of 
his visit warranted. . 

“You’re the man we sent for ?” de- 
manded Dillon, grufily. 

“Tis good Mr. Moore,” cried 
trembling little Mrs. Sturk, depre 
cating and wheedling him instinc- 
tively to make him of her side, and 
lead him to take part with her and re 

ist all violence to her husband—flesh 
her flesh, and bone of her bone. 

“Why don’t you spake, sor-r-r? 
Are you the barber we sent for or 
no! What ails you, man?’ demanded 
the savage Doctor Dillon in a sup- 
pressed roar. 

“* At your sarvice, ma’am—sir,” re- 
plied Moore, with submissive alacrity. 

“Come in here, then. Come in, 
will you?” cried the doctor, hauling 
him in with his great red hand. 

“There now—there now—there— 
there,” he said gruffly, extending his 
palm to keep off poor Mrs. Sturk. 

So he shut the door, and poor Mrs. 
Sturk heard him draw the bolt, and 
felt that her Barney had passed out 
of her hands, and that she could do 
nothing for him now but only clasp 
her hands and gasp up her poor 
prayers for his deliverance ; and so 
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great indeed was her anguish and 
panic that she had not room for the 
feminine reflection how great a brute 
Doctor Dillon was. 

So she heard them walking this 
way and that, but could not distin- 
guish what. they said, only she heard 
them talking ; and once or twice a 
word reached her, but not very intel- 
ligible, such as— 

“Twas Surgeon Beauchamp’s— 
see that.” 

“ Mighty curious.” 

Then a lot of mumbling, and 

“ Cruciform, of course.” 

This was said by Doctor Dillon 
near the door where he had come to 
take an additional candle from the 
table that stood there ; as he receded 
it lost itself in mumble again, and 
then she heard quite plainly— 

“ Keep your hand there” 

And a few seconds after, 

“Hold it there and don’t let it 
drip.” 

And then a little more mumbled 
dialogue and she thought she heard— 

* Begin now.” 

And there was a dead silence of 
many seconds; and Mrs. Sturk felt 
asifshe mustscream,and her heart beat 
at a gallop, and herdry, white lips si- 
lently called upon her Maker for help, 
and she felt quite wild, and very faint ; 
and heard them: speak brief and low 
together, and then another long si- 
lence ; and then a loud voice, in a 
sort of shriek, cry out that name- 
holy and awful—which we do not 
mix in tales like this. It was 
Sturk’s voice ; and he cried in the 
same horrid shriek, “ Murder—merey 
—Mr. Archer.” 

And poor Mrs. Sturk, with a loud 
hysterical cry that quivered with her 
agony, answered from without, and 
wildly rattled at the door-handle, and 
pushed with all her feeble force to 
get in, in a kind of crescendo scream- 
ing—“ Oh, Barney—Barney—Barney 
—sweetheart—what are they doing ?” 

“Oh! blessed hour!—ma’am—’tis 
the master himself that is talking ;” 
and with a very pale face the maid, 
who stood in the doorway beside her, 
uttered her amazed thanksgiving. 

And the doctors’ voices were now 
heard plainly enough soothing the 
patient, and he seemed to have grown 
more collected ; and she heard him— 
she thought—repeat a snatch of a 
prayer, as aman might just rescued 
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from a shipwreck; and he said in a 
tone more natural in one so sick and 
weak, “I’m a dead man—he’s done 
it—where is he ?—he’s murdered me.” 

“Who?” demanded Toole’s well- 
known voice. 

“ Archer—the villain—Charles Ar- 
cher.” 

“Give me the cup with the claret 
and water, and the spoon—there it 
is,’ said Dillon’s rough bass tones. 

And she heard the maid’s step 
crossing the floor, and then there was 
a groan from Sturk. 

‘Here, take another spoonful, and 
don’t mind talking for a while. It’s 
doing mighty well. There, don’t let 
him slip over—that’s enough.” 

Just then Toole opened the door 
enough to put his head through, and 
gently restraining poor Mrs. Sturk 
with his hand, he said with a vigor- 
ous whisper— 

“Twill all go well, ma’am, we 
hope, if he’s not agitated ; you must 
not go in, ma’am, nor talk to hin— 
by-and-by you may see him, but he 
must be quiet now; his pulse are 
very regular at present—but you see, 
ma'am, we can’t be too cautious.” 

While Toole was thus discoursing 
her at the door, she heard Doctor 
Dillon washing his hands, and Sturk’s 
familiar voice sounding so strange 
after the long silence, say very lan- 
guidly, and slowly 

“Take a pen, sir—some one—take 
and write—write down what I say.” 

“ Now, ma’am, you see he’s bent on 
talking,” said Toole, whose quick ear 
caught the promise of a revelation. 
“T must be at my post, ma’am—the 
bed-post—hey ! We may joke now, 
ma’am, that the patient’s recovered 
his speech; and, you know, you 
mustn’t come in—not till we tell you 
it’s safe—there now—rely on me—L 
give you my word of honour, he’s 
doing as well as we could have hoped 
for.” 

And Toole shook her trembling lit- 
tle hand very cordially, and there was 
a good-natured tear twinkling in his 
eye. 

And Toole closed the door again, 
and they heard Sturk murmur some- 
thing more ; and then the maid, who 
was within, was let out by Toole, and 
the door closed and bolted again, and 
a sort of cooing and murmuring re- 
commenced. 

After a while, Toole, absolutely 
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pale, and looking very stern, opened Upon this note he clapt a large seal 
the door, and, said he, ina quiet way— with the Toole arms, and when it was 
“Ma’am, may I send Katty down complete, placed it in the hand of 
to the King’s House, with a note to Katty, who, with her riding-hood on, 
Mr.—a note to the King’s House-- and her head within it teeming with 
ma’am—I thank you—and see, all sorts of wild conjectures and hor- 
Katty, good girl, ask to see the gen- rible images, and her whole soul in a 
tleman himself, and take his answer whirl of curiosity, hurried along the 
from his own lips.” dark street, now and then glinted on 
And he tore off the back of alet- by a gleam through a shutter, or enli- 
ter, and pencilled on it these words— vened by the gingle of a harpsichord, 
or a snatch of talk and laughter heard 

“My pear Srr—Dr. Sturk has faintly throfigh the windows, and 
been successfully operated upon by along the Dublin-road to the gate of 
me and another gentlemen ; andbeing the King’s House. The hall-door of 
restored to speech and recollection, this hospitable mansion stood open, 
but very weak, desires earnestly to and a flood of red candle-light fell 
see you, and make an important dis- upon one side of the gray horse, sad- 
closure to you asa justice of the peace. dle, and holster pipes, which waited 
I am, sir, your very obedient, hum- the descent of Mr. Lowe, who was 
ble servant, shaking hands with the hospitable 

THOMAS TOOLE.”’ Colonel at the threshold. 


CHAPTER CVI. 
IN WHICH DR. STURK MAKES A DEPOSITION. 


Katry was just in time, and the of the scalpel and forceps by con- 
booted gentleman, in his surtout and founded hard names when he de 
cape, strode back again into the light tected a blunder or hit a blot of 
at the hall-door, and breaking the theirs, met Mr. Lowe on the upper 
seal, there read, with his clear coldeye, lobby. 
the lines which Toole had pencilled, “Your servant, sir,” says he, rub- 
and thrusting it into his coat pocket, bing his great red hands with a moist 
and receiving again the fuddled but- grin; “you see what J’ve done. 
ler’s benedictions—he had given him Pell’s no surgeon, no more than that 
half-a-crown—he mounted his gray —(Z'oole, he was going to say, but 
steed, and ata brisk trot, followed by modified the comparison in time)- 
his servant, was, in little more than that candlestick! to think of him 
two minutes time, at Dr. Sturk’s never looking at the occiput; and he 
door. found lying on his back—twas well 
Moore, the barber, functus officio, r. Dangerfield pitched on me— 
was now sitting in the hall, with his Tough I say. it—why shouldn't I 
razors in his pocket, expecting his say it—a depression, the size of a 
fee, and smelling pleasantly of the shilling in the back of the head— 
glass of whisky which he had just a bit of depressed bone, you see, over 
drunk to the health and long life of the cerebellum-—the trepan has re- 
the master—God bless him—and all lieved him.” 
the family. “And was it Mr. Dangerfield !” in- 
Doctor Toole met Mr. Lowe on the quired Lowe, who was growing to ad- 
lobby ; he was doing the honours of mire that prompt, cynical hero more 
the ghastly ecclaircissement, and and more every hour. 
bowed him up to the room, with “Be gannies it just was. He pro- 
many an intervening whisper, anda mised me five hundred guineas to 
sort of apology for Dillon, whom he make him speak. What all them 
treated as quite unpresentable, and solemn asses could not compass, that’s 
resolved to keep as much as practi- sweepin’ in their thousands every 
cable in the background. quarter, thanks to a discerning pub- 
But that gentleman, who exulted lic. Baugh! He had heard of a 
in a good stroke of surgery, and had rake-helly dog, with some stuff in 
no sort of professional delicacy, call- his brain-pan, and he came to me— 
ing his absent fathers and brethren and I done it—Black Dillon done it 
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—ha,ha! That for the pack of them. 
Baugh !” 

Doctor Dillon knew that the pro- 
fession slighted him ; and every man’s 
hand being against him, his was 
against every man. 

Sturk was propped up, and knew 
Lowe, and was, in a ghastly sort of 
way, glad to see him. He looked 
strangely pale and haggard, and spoke 
faintly. 

“Take pen and ink,” says he. 

There were both and paper ready. 

“ He would not speak till you came,” 
whispered Toole, who looked hotter 
than usual, and felt rather small, and 
was glad to edge in a word. 

“An’ don’t let him talk too long; 
five minutes or so, and no more,” said 
Doctor Dillon; “and give him an- 
other spoonful now—and where’s Mr. 
Dangerfield ?” 

“And do you really mean to say, 
sir, he promised you a fee of jive 
eh?” said Toole, who could not restrain 
his somewhat angry curiosity. 

“ Five hundred guineas—ha, ha, ha! 

—be gannies, sir,there’s a power of dis 
varsion in that.” 

“Tis a munificent fee, and prompt- 
ed by a fine public spirit. We are 


all his debtors for it ; and to you, sir, 


too. He’s an early man, sir, I’m told. 
You'll not see him to-night. But, 
whatever he has promised is already 

erformed ; you may rely on his 
omane’’ 

“Tf you come out at nine in the 
morning, Dr. Dillon, you'll find him 
over his letters and desk, in his break- 
fast parlour,” said Toole, who, appre- 
hending that this night’s work might 
possibly prove a hit for the disreput- 
able and savage luminary, was treat- 
ing him, though a good deal stung 
and confounded by the prodigious 
amount of the fee, with more cere- 
mony than he did at first. 

“Short accounts, you know,” said 
Dillon, locking the lid of his case 
down upon his instruments. “ But, 
maybe, as you say, tis best to see 
him in the morning—them rich fel- 
lows is often testy—ha!ha! An’ a 
word with you, Dr. Toole,” and he 
beckoned his brother aside to the 
corner near the door—and whispered 
something in his ear—and laughed a 
little awkwardly—and Toole, very 
red and grave, lent him—with many 
misgivings—two guineas. 

An’ see—don’'t let them give him 
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too much of that—the chicken-broth’s 
too sthrong—put some wather to that, 
miss, i’ you plaze—and give him no 
more to-night—d’ye mind—than ano- 
ther half a wine-glass full of clar’t— 
unless the Docthor here tells you.” 

So Dr. Dillon took leave, and his 
fiery steeds, whirling him onward, 
devoured, with their resounding 
hoofs, the road to Dublin, where he 
had mentally devoted Toole’s two 
guineas to the pagan divinities whose 
worship was nightly celebrated at the 
old St. Columbkill. 

‘We had best have it in the shape 
of a deposition, sir, at once,” said 
Lowe, adjusting himself at the writ- 
ing-table by the bedside, and taking 
the pen in his fingers, he looked on 
the stern and sunken features of the 
resuscitated Doctor, recalled, as it 
were, from “the caverns of the dead 
and the gates of darkness,” to reveal 
an awful secret, and point his cold 
finger at the head of the undiscovered 
murderer, . 

“Tell it as shortly as you can, 
sir, but without haste,” said Toole, 
with his fingers on his pulse. Sturk 
looked dismal and frightened, like a 
man with the hangman at his elbow. 

“It was that d——d villain— 
Charles Archer—write that down— 
’T was a foul blow, sir—I’m murder- 
ed—lI suppose.” 

And then came a pause. 

“Give me a spoonful of wine—I 
was coming out of town at dusk— 
this evening’ — 

“No, sir; you’re here some time, 
stunned and unconscious.” 

“ Eh !—how long ?” 

“No matter; sir, now. Just say 
the date of the night it happened.” 

Sturk uttered a deep groan. 

“Am I dying ?” said he. 

“No, sir, please goodness 
it,” said Toole. 

“ Fracture ?” asked Sturk, faintly. 

“ Why—yes—something of the sort 
—indeed—altogether a fracture ; but 
going on mighty well, sir.” 

“Stabbed anywhere—or gunshot 
wound ¢” demanded Sturk. 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir, upon’my 
honour.” 

“You think—I have a chance ?”’ 
and Sturk’s cadaverous face was moist 
with the dews of an awful suspense. 

“Chance!” said Toole, in his en- 
couraging tone, “ well, I suppose you 
have, sir—ha, ha! But, you know, 
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oo must not tire yourself, and we 
ope to have you on your legs again, 
sir, in a reasonable time.” 

“Tm very bad—the sight’s affect- 
ed,” groaned Sturk. 

“See, sir, you tire yourself to no 
purpose. You're in good hands, sir— 
and all will go well—as we expect— 
Pell has been with you twice” —— 

“H’m! Pell—that’s good.” 

“ And you're going on mighty well. 
sir, especially to-night.” 

‘Upon your honour, Doctor, have 
I a chance ?” 

“You have, sir—certainly—yes— 
upon my honour.” 

“Thank God,” groaned Sturk, turn- 
ing up the whites of his eyes, and 
lifting up two very shaky hands. 

“But you must not spoil it—and 
fatigue will do that for you,” remark- 
ed Toole. 

* But, sir, sir—I beg pardon, Doc- 
tor Toole—but this case is not quite 
acommon one. What Doctor Sturk 
is about to say may acquire an addi- 
tional legal value by his understand- 
ing precisely the degree of danger in 
which he lies. Now, Doctor Sturk, 
you mustnot be over much disturbed,” 
said Lowe. 

“No, sir—don’t fear me—I’m not 
much disturbed,” said Sturk. 

“Well, Doctor Toole,” continued 
Lowe, “ we must depart a little here 
from regular medical routine—tell 
Doctor Sturk plainly all you think.” 

“Why—a”—and Doctor Toole 
cleared his voice, and hesitated. 

“Tell him what you and Doctor 
Dillon think, sir. Why, Doctor Dil- 
lon spoke very plainly+to me.” 

“T don’t like his pulse, sir. I think 
ou had better not have agitated 
im,” muttered Toole, with an impa- 

tient oath. 

“Tis worse to keep his mind 
doubtful, and on the stretch,” said 
Lowe. “Doctor Toole, sir, has told 
you the bright side of the case. It is 
necessary, making the deposition you 
purpose, that you should know 
t’other.” 

“Yes, of course—quite right—go 
on,” said Sturk, faintly. 

“Why, you know,” said Toole, 
sniffing, and a little sulkily, “you 
know, Doctor Sturk, we, doctors, like 
to put the best foot foremost; but, 

ou can’t but be aware, that with the 
ractures—two fractures—along the 
summit of the skull, and the opera- 





tion by the trepan, behind your head, 
just accomplished, there must be, of 
course, some danger.” 

“T see, sir,” said Sturk, very quietly, 
but looking awfully cadaverous ; “all 
I want to know is, how long, you 
think, I may live.” 

“You may recover altogether, sir— 
you may—but, of course—you may— 
there’s a chance; and things might 
not go right,” said Toole, taking 
snuff. ; 

“T see—sir—tis enough ”—and 
there was a pause. “I'd like to have 
the sacrament, and pray with the 
clergyman a little— Lord help me !— 
and my will—only a few words—I 
don’t suppose there’s much left me; 
but there’s a power of appointment 
—a reversion of £600, stock—I’m 
tired.” 

“Here, take this,” said Toole, and 
put half a-dozen spoonfuls of claret 
and water into his lips, and he seemed 
to revive a little. “There’s no imme- 
diate hurry—upon my honour, Doctor 
Sturk, there isn’t,” said Toole. “Just 
rest aisy a bit; you're disturbed a 
good deal, sir; your pulse shows it; 
and you need not, I assure you, upon 
my conscience and honour—'tis quite 
on the cards you may recover.” 

And as he spoke, Toole was drop- 
ping something from a phial into a 
wine-glass—sal volatile—ether—I 
can’t say; but when Dr. Sturk swal- 
lowed it there was a “potter-carrier’s” 
aroma about the room. 

Then there was a pause for a 
while, and Toole kept his fingers on 
his pulse ; and Sturk looked, for some 
time, as if he were on the point of 
fainting, which, in his case, might 
have proved very like dying. 

“ Have you the claret bottle in the 
room ?’ demanded ‘Toole, a little flur- 
ried ; for Sturk’s pulses were playing 
odd pranks, and bounding and sink- 
ing in a dance of death. 

“The what, sir?” asked the maid. 

“The wine, woman—this instant,” 
said the Doctor, imperiously, 

So, the moment he had the bottle, 
he poured out half a large glass, and 
began spooning it into Sturk’s white 
parted lips. 

Lowe looked on very uneasily ; for 
he expected, as Toole did also, prodi- 
gious revelations ; though each had a 
suspicion that he divined their na- 
ture tolerably clearly. 

“Give him some more,” said Toole, 
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with his fingers on the sick man’s 
wrist, and watching his countenance. 
“D—— it, don’t be afraid—more— 
some more—more !” 

And so the Artillery Doctor’s spirit 
revived within him; though with 
flickerings and tremblings; and he 
heaved some great sighs, and moved 
his lips. Then he lay still for a while ; 
and after that he spoke. 

“The pen, sir—write,’ he said. 
“He met mein the Butcher’s Wood ; 
he said he was going to sleep in 
town,” and Sturk groaned dismally ; 
“and he began talking on _busi- 
ness—and turned and walked a bit 
with me. I did not expect to see him 
there—he was frank, and spoke me 
fair. We were walking slowly. He 
looked up in the sky with his hands 
in his coat pockets, and was a step, 
or so, in advance of me; and he turn- 
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ed short—I didn’t know—I had no 
more fear than you—and struck me a 
blow with something he had in his 
hand. He rose to the blow on his 
toes-~’twas so swift, I had no time— 
I could not see what he struck with, 
’twas like a short bit of rope.” 

“Charles Archer; do you know him, 
Dr. Toole ?’ asked Lowe. 

Toole shook his head. 

“Charles Archer!” he repeated, 
looking at Sturk; “where does he 
live?’ and he winked to Toole, who 
was about speaking, to hold his 
peace. 

“ Here—in this town—Chapelizod, 
up the river, a bit, with—with a— 
changed name,” answered Sturk. 
And at the name he mentioned, Lowe 
and Toole, in silence and steadfastly, 
exchanged a pale, grim glance, that 
was awful to see. 


STERNE AND HIS DAY. 


SCHOOLBOY AND COLLEGIAN, 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


I, 


HALIFAX FREE SCHOOL. 


Waite Lieutenant Roger Sterne, of 
Handasyd’s, was slegping far off in 
his Jamaica grave, young Laurence, 
his son, was still at the Halifax school, 


busy with “Tupto.” It does not seem 
likely thatthe news could have reached 
him while he was still under its dis- 
cipline ; for his father’s death, it will 
be recollected, took place in the month 
of March, ’31, and the date of the 
departure from school was some 
time towards the close of that year. 
The cumbrous argosies that drifted 
home leisurely from the Indies, in a 

ear or fifteen months, carrying ship 
etters, would be likely to deliver their 
Jamaica news at about the same rate 
of speed. 

What manner of schoolboy he was, 
while under the Halifax Ferula, we 
can but conjecture, and have only 
dim light to hel us. That he was of 
the fitful, irregular pattern—now far 
behind—now crackling and sparklin 
in the front rank, very brilliant a 


e 

very idle, which is the traditional 
humour of those who are to break 
out hereafter with a wild Cervantic 
course, is highly probable. Shall we 
accept such a fancy picture as this, 
very recently done, and done by no 
friendly hand : 7 

“Yonder lean, cadaverous lad, who 
is always borrowing money, telling 
lies, leering at the housemaids, is 
Master Laurence Sterne, a bishop's 
grandson, and himself intended for 
the Church. For shame, you little 
reprobate! But what a genius the 
fellow has! He shall have a sound 
flogging, and as soon as the young 
scamp is out of the whipping-room 
give him a gold medal. Such would 
be my practice, were I Doctor Birch, 
and Master of the school.”’* 

Happily this grim portrait of youth- 
ful depravity has no more historical 
basis than one of the pleasant ram- 
bling humours of Mr. Roundabout. 
A morning paper, published long 
after, when Master Sterne was grown 
up and famous, and when all the fa- 
shionable world was eager to learn 
particulars of the brilliant clergyman 


* “ Roundabout Paper,” Cornhill Magazine, September, 1862. 
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who wrote so oddly, furnishes a bare 
line or so in reference to this school- 
time, which, in the utter dearth of all 
particulars, becomes so far precious.* 
Of a certain authenticity too, as it was 
whispered about ill-naturedly that the 
little memoir had been furnished by 
the reverend gentleman himself. “At 
school,” it runs, “he would learn when 
he pleased, and not oftener than once 
a fortnight.” A sentence pregnant 
with meaning for all its brevity, em- 
bodying the whole essence of Master 
Laurence’s marks and judgment- 
books, his sdtis’s, and medioc’s, and 
males, in awful capitals. The usher, 
who was so ready with his birch for 
that engrossing of “ LAURENCE 
STERNE” on the new whitewash, and 
not nearly so skilled in forecasting the 
future as the chief of the establish- 
ment, could have told some histories 
of that very “unequal” boy, with his 
obstinate spells of idleness a fortnight 
long, with his spurts of brilliance and 
application which fetched him all his 
lost ground. How often these irre- 

ular energies had to be quickened 
- the birch of unappreciative usher 
is a legitimate question; for if that 
instrument wasggpear being flourished 
for that venial sfMature on the white- 
wash, how regularly must it have de- 
scended for the scholastic contumacy 
and open rebellion. However, having 
completed his term of schooling with 
either doubtful orcertain profit, he was 
fetched away home for good at the end 
of the _* ’31. The postchaise that 
bore him away had not very far to 
journey, for his holiday and interval 
of emancipation was to be spent close 
by, at the seat of Squire Sterne, of 
“ Elvington and Woodhouse.” 

Squire Simon Sterne, who, it will 
be recollected, married the great York- 
shire heiress,the knight’sdaughter,has 
been now, while Lieutenant Roger is 
born into the world, and the Flanders 
wars are fought, and Master Laurence 
takes final congé of his Halifax school, 
left a long way behind. To him has 
succeeded in the lordship of “ Elving- 
ton and Woodhouse” an elder son, 
Richard (always a popular name with 
the Sternes). For him is found a wife 
in “Dorothy, relict of 8. Lister, of 
Shibden Hall;” primo, say the heralds. 
For by and by, when the “relict of 





* London Chronicle, 1760. 





S. Lister” passes away, he finds a 
lady ready to his hand, at Halifax, 
close by—possibly from the mercantile 
association, not quite so distinguished 
as the “relict of 8. Lister.” And so, 
as the heralds chant again, he weds 
secundo one Hester Booth. From the 
Dorothy Lister alliance came another 
Richard ; anda Mary, who in due time 
married “'T. Pulleyne, Esq., of Burley 
and Cenne.” And it was to Squire 
Richard the First that Laurence came 
home. 

He would appear to have been a 
man of weight and respectability, and 
to have held his place among the 
Yorkshire gentlemen with a steady 
distinction. His name turns up hand- 
somely where the name of an old and 
wealthy family might be looked for. 
Mr. Drake is bringing out his “ Ebo- 
racum,” his tall ponderous folio, which 
is to glorify the beauties of the capital 
of the county. Whole page minute 
engravings of the cathedral and its 
splendours enrich the work; and there 
is to be seen an elaborate copy of the 
archbishop’s tomb, with his figure 
stretched out at length, and resting 
on hiselbow, underaspreading canopy, 
with this inscription— 

“ Richard Sterne, of Elvington, 
Esquire, great grandson to this once 
most eminent prelate, dedicates this 
plate of hismonument to his memory.” 

He had, in fact, defrayed the ex- 
pense of engraving this tribute to the 
family glory. A trait very creditable to 
him, considering that Fielding’s Squire 
Western was not so very long dead. 

Into our great National Museum, 
too, there has strayed by some unac- 
countable freak a loose memorandum- 
book or ledger of this date, preserved 
certainly by no design or any sense of 
its intrinsic merits. Some hawker 
herald, who professed to furnish the 
country gentry with their “coats of 
arms” properly emblazoned,has waited 
on the leading squires with tolerable 
success. And here in a sort of chaos 
of entries, written in corners and at 
variousangles, we read a straw-colour- 
ed entry— 

“Richard Sterne, Esq., £1 5s.” 
Again, when the Reverend Styan 
Thirlby is writing to Mr. Theobald in 
reference to the subscriptions for his 
Shakspeare, on May the 7th, 1729, 
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he makes this remark :—“ Please add 
this to the list, if he be not there 
already—Mr. Richard Sterne.” He 
must,therefore,have had refined tastes, 
something above the Yorkshire Port 
wines and hunting fields. 

Squire Richard the Second, like his 
father, was married to a widow—the 
“relict of Swaine, Esq.” And 
these two faces welcomed Laurence, 
a young man of eighteen now, to their 
house at Elvington. There were other 
faces to meet him, too—a Frances 
and a Mary. And considering that 
the father of the present squire had 
married asecond time—which brought 
a half-brother, Timothy Sterne (mar- 
ried to Anne Wigglesworth), into the 
family, and two half-sisters—there 
could have been no lack of uncles and 
aunts and cousins to fill Elvington, 
to say nothing of the Kilvington 
branch, not very many miles away ; 
but upon” whom heraldic history is 
strangely silent, stopping short with 
Richard of Kilvington, son of the 
archbishop. 

These little incidents betoking a 
certain refinement and softness of 
character, chime in naturally with 
Mr. Sterne’s enthusiastic declaration, 
made long after, that “my cousin 
Sterne, of Elvington, by God’s care of 
me, became a father to me.” For, 
practically, the youth Laurence was 
now no more than an orphan, and 
stood much in need of such protec- 
tion.’ Indeed it may be well suspect- 
ed that this playing “more than a 
father’ began long before, and, per- 
haps, defrayed the charges of the Ha- 
lifax schooling ; for that “ taking of 
large houses” at Dublin, and spend- 
ing “a great deal of money” in “a 
year and a-half’s time,” was not likely 
to leave a large margin for educa- 
tional purposes in a poor lieutenant’s 
pay. 

II. 
JESUS COLLEGE. 


“BecAME a father to me, and sent 
me to the University,” writes Mr. 
Sterne, gratefully, adding, again one 
of those curious “ &c.,” which may, 
for all we know, stand for abundant 
allowances and handsome discharge 
of college bills. Cambridge was the 
university selected ; and Jesus Col- 
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lege, for very sufficient reasons, was 
the college at which his name was 
entered. 

This choice was very natural. At 
Cambridge the name of Sterne was 
deservedly acceptable. The memory 
of the divine right Archbishop, who 
had, indeed, been so “ active in send- 
ing the Cambridge Plate to his Ma- 
jesty’’—an inexpensive act of personal 
loyalty, for which those who came 
after him, and regarded their naked 
buffets, could not be grateful—was 
still green at the University. The 
great grandson of the Primate of York 
was sure to be welcome. But at Jesus’ 
College, where the defunct Arch- 
bishop had ruled as Master, and which 
he had enriched with foundations and 
benefactions, there were obvious rea- 
sons why he should be acceptable. 

“Tn the year 1732 my cousin sent 
me to the University,” and our Lau- 
rence, now nearly twenty years old, 
was to enter on a new shape of life. 
Here was to be a wider sphere where- 
in to develop his Shandean humours : 
something different from the Halifax 
little men and the blunt Yorkshire 
squires. ‘The square, silent towers of 
Jesus College, sombge and monastic, 
whose bright veruflion brick face 
had gradually deepened into a dull 
brown umber, offered a pleasant re- 
treat for the man of contemplative 
tastes. It was reputed to be the most 
quiet of all the colleges, and lay with- 
in a few yards of the river and its 
green banks. One who saw it only 
twenty years later, describes it with 
the wistful appreciation of a scholar : 
— “The fellows’ garden has pleasant 
and extensive walks, meadows, and 
grass ; and the rural situation on the 
banks of the Cam makés it an agree- 
able place, being out of the noise and 
hurry of the town, and so the more 
proper for a place of study.’’* 

Now it is the most picturesque of 
all the Cambridge colleges, and has a 
soft and shady approach through an 
avenue of trees ; and the chapel, 
where Mr. Sterne was to pray dail 
has a venerable air, and shows the old 
walls and roof wherein Benedictinis 
used to chant office. 

Here, too, was a library, not ve 
extensive, yet curious, furnished with 
some two hundred manuscripts, some 


* Carter: “ History of the University of Cambridge,” p,220. 
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rare, early printed books, and works 
of that odd, scarce description, such 
as bibliophilists love. There was to 
be seen here a priceless typographical 
gem—almost unique—to be handled 
tenderly when taken down and shown 
to the curious stranger. No other, in- 
deed, than that Black-letter life of 
Saint Radegunde, printed by Pynson 
—a treasure almost inestimable—and 
to be found marked with three /.’s 
in the catalogues. Of this typo- 
raphical pearl Doctor Farmer, who 
presented it, was heard to remark, 
that “though he had been for 
many years in search of pieces of 
this sort, he did not know that 
another copy existed in the world”— 
a fact which the young undergradu- 
ate could heartily appreciate. For 
we know how he esteemed that pre- 
cious Bruscambille, which Mr. Shandy, 
by one of those turns of fortune, 
which now and again cheer the truffle- 
hunters of the bookstalls, lighted on 
and secured for no more than “ three 
half-crowns.” There “are not three 
Bruscambilles in Christendom,’ said 
the stall-man, “except whatare chain- 
ed up in the libraries of the curious.”* 


And possibly th® Black-letter Saint 
Radegunde was chained up in that 
library of the curious, which was in 


the quiet Cambridge college. He 
found a society here of some sixty to 
eighty members ; and that he looked 
back to these associations with satis- 
faction, seme testimony is to be found 
in the fact that he sent young Tris- 
tram Shandy to the same seat of 
learning. Mr. Shandy confounded 
the professors by his instinctive fa- 
wniliarity with the principles of logic. 
“T well remember when he went up 
with me to enter my name at Jesus 
College It was a matter 
of wonder with my worthy tutor and 
two or three fellows of that learned 
society.” 

That “worthy tutor,” under whose 
direction young Sterne was placed, 
has come down to us as the Reverend 
Mr. Cannon,t of the same college ; 
who, however, could have left no 
tokens of professorial training upon 
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the mind of his pupil: for within a 
a year or two—in 1734 or 1735—he 
slipped from the steady ladder of 
University preferment and died at his 
college rooms. r 

Again, that little chronicle before 
alluded to, which was supplied to the 
morning papers, furnishes us with a 
hint of the part he played while 
wearing the undergraduate’s gown. 
All along his course, and in whatever 
disguise we can track him, by that 
irregular and spasmodic gait, opposed 
to all steady-plodding notions, and 
which betokens, so significantly, that 
the Cervantick humours are presently 
to break out. At the University, says 
this little Morning Post sketch, “he 
spent the usual number of years ; 
read a great deal, laughed more, and 
sometimes took the diversion of puz- 
zling his tutors. He left Cambridge 
with the character of an edd man, 
who had no harm in him, and who 
had parts, if he would use them.” 
An odd-looking, as well as an odd 
man, of a shrunk, drestless figure, 
whose outline was to be felt through 
that regulation gown like an anatomy. 
And it must be borne in mind, when 
we come to weigh any shortcomings, 
what frail, feeble frames his parents 
furnished to their young family ; and 
how he only, and the scapegrace sister, 
as she may be called, escaped ship- 
wreck out of all the little craft, De- 
vijehers, Jorams, and the rest, that 
put out to sea with him. There was 
a fatal cough which clung to him per- 
severingly all through, and was the 
old man of the sea of his life. Fur- 
ther on, this cough tormentor, and 
the brittle nature of the blood-vessels 
in his chest, were to take their place 
as the regular established irritants of 
his days and nights. 

In this agreeable retreat, then, “he 
read a great deal; and, as was very 
truly said, “laughed more” at what he 
read. Nearly twenty years later, we 
find he has not left off laughing at 
what he had read. For, pleasantly 
satirizing the old pedantic class-books, 
which were common to Oxford and 
Cambridge alike, he makes Mr. 


* A dainty little exemplar of this rare work sleeps among Mr. Pickering’s treasures, 
marked not at “ three half-crowns,”’ but at three guineas. 

¢ The Reverend Doctor Corrie, the present Master of Jesus College, has kindly taken 
the trouble of searching his registers for these dates and particulars relating to Sterne’s 


residence. . 
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Shandy “have never, during his 
whole life, the least light or spark of 
subtility struck into his mind by one 
single lecture gpon Crackenthorp or 
Burgersdicius, or any Dutch logician 
or commentator.” Which “Dutch 
commentator” has been, more lately, 
niched into the pillory of “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” Mr. 
Shandy had that wonderful, instinc- 
tive art, which comes not by teaching, 
and yet, is as effective. ‘And yet, 
tis strange, he had never read Cicero, 
nor Quinctilian de Oratore, among 
the ancients; nor Vossiws, nor Skiop- 
pius,* nor Ramus, nor Fornaby, 
among the moderns.” ‘The Aristote- 
lian phrases of the school cling very 
closely to Mr. Sterne’s memory. Mr. 
Shandy was, indeed, “ eodidaxroc— 
born an orator.” 

He did not love those logical me- 
mories too well; and had but a poor 
opinion of intellectual gymnastics, 
with Barbara and Celarent. For he 
mourns over the precious years to be 
wasted by Tristram in practising these 
idle refinings. “Four years at his 

robations and negations,” maunders 

fr. Shandy, dismally—‘ the fine sta- 
tue still lying in the middle of the 
marble block ; and*nothing done but 
his tools sharpened to hew it out. 
’Tis a piteoug delay. Was not the 
great Julius Scaliger,” he asks, “with- 
in an ace of never getting his tools 
sharpened at all?’ Neither has he 
forgotten those dreary pieces of me- 
chanism, known as “ Booksof Topics,” 
or “Topica,” by which composition 
was to be made a handicraft, and an 
essay written, as some Easterns say 
their prayers, by the turning of a 
handle. These bald engines, so hap- 
pily satirized in the Shandy theory of 
the “Auxiliary Verbs,” are still to be 
seen on the stalls, set out in very re- 
pulsive Latin; and were, in that day, 
regarded with veneration at the Uni- 
versities. For “every word, by this 
means, you see, is converted into a 
thesis, or hypothesis—every thesis 
and hypothesis have an offspring of 
it, seapemaag and each proposition 

as its own consequences and conclu- 
sions. The force of this engine,” 
added my father, “is incredible in 
openinga child’shead.” “’Tis enough, 
brother Shandy, cried my Uncle 
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Toby,” (delightful always, and full of 
wisdom, are the comments of this re- 
tired officer) “ to burst it into a thou- 
sand splinters!” 

Nor did he soon forget the use of 
those terrible instruments—* the ten 
predicaments,” with which he had 
been obliged to wrangle in the 
schools, as a probation for his degree, 
and the steps to his degree; and 
which, to a Shandean, must have been 
the vilest hodman’s labour. 

So, too, with another class-book— 
the great work on the “ Human Un- 
derstanding,” whose definitions, a lit- 
tle earnestand pedantic, afteraspan of 
many years, recur to him; and the 
philosopher’s precise and _ logical 
phrases, rung and rung again in the 
class-room and study, from mere 
iteration, insensibly acquire a comic 
cast. So that he cannot resist “droll- 
ing a little,” to use Yorick’s phrase, 
over the notions of duration, and 
“the succession of ideas, at which so 
many a collegian’s heart has ached.” 
“To understand what time is aright, 
we owght seriously to sit down and 
consider what idea it is we have of 
duration, 80 as to give a satisfactory 
account how we cafhe byit.” Again, 
does that delightful commentator, 
Uncle Toby, sitting by, and busy with 
his pipe, interpret the thought of man 
a bewildered youth. “What is that 
to anybody ?” quoth my Uncle Toby. 

Sprinklings, too, of that branch of 
knowledge which has been always 
a speciality with his university, 
namely, mathematical science, still 
adhered to hismemory ; indigations of 
which are evident in the application of 
the parameter, and the true theory of 
the parabolic curve, which my Uncle 
Toby, perhaps a little inappropriately, 
was made to study in Tartaglia, at 
the close of his life. 

Even at this time, had been re- 
marked comparative neglect of classi- 
cal studies, for which the university 
has since been noted. “I see them 
fallen into great contempt with most 
people here,” writes Gray ; and then 
adds, how he has “endured” lectures 
on the mathematics and “ other col- 
lege impertinencies. It is very possi- 
ble, two and two make four; but I 
would not give four farthings to de- 
monstrate this ever so clearly ; and 


* The ordinary spelling is Scioppius. 
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if these be the profits of life, give me 
the amusements of it.”” And then the 
poet falls into a lugubrious description 
of Cambridge life and society, which 
he likens to the Babylon described by 
the prophet—“ the wild beasts of the 
desert shall dwell there, and their 
houses shall be the abode of doleful 
creatures, and owls shall build there, 
and satyrs shall dance there ; their 
forts and towers shall be a den for 
ever—a joy of wild asses.” 


Ill, 
FAMILIARS AND ASSOCIATES. 


Or his friends and companions at 
his entrance into “this learned so- 
ciety” but littleis known. Something, 
however, may be conjectured with 
safety. The registers disclose that 
the curiously small number of three 
postulants received their degree with 
irs who may, therefore, be fairly 
assumed to have entered Jesus Col- 
lege at the same time, and to have 
sat at commons with him all grough 
the course. Their names are, Frede- 
rick Keller, hereafter a fellow and 


benefactor of his#eollege, and rector of 


a living in Herts; Peter Torriano and 
Thomas Moulds, of whom nothing is 
known, and who may have died inglo- 
riously, without livings or fellowships. 
There might have, also, been pointed 
out to Mr. Sterne a youth of serious 
habitsand Methodist leanings, who was 
hereafter to bring outa well-meant, but 
feeble copy of that wonderfully popu- 
lar work, “The Whole Duty of Man,” 
which, ®y common consent, has been 
accepted as the work of Archbishop 
Sterne. The author of “The Com- 
pleat Duty of Man” must have just 
arrived as Mr. Sterne was about tak- 
ing his degree. 

“Twas there,” says Mr. Sterne to 
his daughter Lydia, “that I com- 
menced a friendship with Mr. H., 
which has been most lasting on both 
sides.” Lasting, certainly, and faith- 
ful; yet, unhappily, any thing but 
profitable to one of the parties. For 
under this initial is hidden away the 
name of Joun HALL STEVENSON-—a 
name inseparable from Sterne’s ; and 
which must have an important share 
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assigned to it in any thing that affects 
to deal with the life of the humourist. 
In this small uniygrsity sphere he 
does not emerge at * ; but will later 
stand forward more conspicuously in 
his own county of Yorkshire.* But 
there was here a man of greater 
mark, who would seem to have en- 
tered and taken his degree much 
about the same time as Mr. Sterne. 
The reserved and classic author of 
“The Bard” and “The Elegy,” was 
to be seen walking about the courts, 
and haunting the Cambridge libra- 
ries. Shifting his quarters from Peter- 
house to Pembroke, through the riot- 
ing of certain “young men of fortutie” 
who lived in the rooms underneath, 
he was not likely to have relished 
the society of the Sterne-Stevenson 
coterie; and enjoyed far more address- 
ing correct Latin verses to his friend 
West, under the Della Cruscan title 
of Favonius, an occupation which 
reads at this date a little affected. 
Favonius used to reply with chaste 
Latin versicles, addressed to Glancus. 
How meiry would Tristram and his 
set have been over this elegant inter- 
change had it reached their ears! 
This famous poaé was even then be- 
ginning to tire of, what he called, 
“the quiet ugliness” of the place ; 
and yet clung to it for many years. 
But from the want of recognition 
evident in his mention of Tristram 
Shandy’s success long after, it is plain, 
he did not recall his fellow-undergra- 
duate. 

Was it about this time, too, that 
Sterne was studying here and getting 
ready for the Church, a youth who 
was to become hereafter a fashionable 
London parson—nearly as much in 
vogue as Mr. Sterne himself, who was 
to preach hypocritical sermons, and 
indite washy verses to “ Lady N——, 
on her not attending at the Mag- 
dalen,” and who was finally to scand- 
alize the town and his patrons, by a 
shameful crime, and an expiation by 
the hangman's rope? And though 
the one being of Clare and other of 
Jesus—the two future clergymen 
(both instances of that luckless fitting 
the round mundane nature into 
the square and angular hole of ordi- 


* It is doubted at Cambridge, on the ground, I believe, that no entry can be discovered 
of his name, whether Hall Stevenson was of Jesus, or, indeed, at the university at all. 
But Mr. Sterne’s own statement, as well as the authority of Dyer’s great quarto History, 
should appear to be sufficient to settle the question. 
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nation) may not have brushed gowns ; 
still, this notorious Doctor Dodd was 
later to address Tartuffe verses of 
tender expostulation to the author of 
demoralizing Tristram. 

With these associations, he entered 
upon his course. That he passed 
through with more than respectability, 
may be assumed from the record of 
his distinction ; though some of these 
bore, what might be called an ex-of- 
ficio character. The books tell us, 
that on June the sixth, 1733, he was 
admitted a sizar. Further, that on 
July the thirtieth, of the following 
year, he was elected a scholar of the 
college—but on Archbishop Sterne’s 
foundation. Thoughthis honourmight 
be fairly assumed to be a family com- 
pliment ; still, it could not have 
been paid in the face of any glaring 
deficiency. Down at Mansfield, in 
Nottinghamshire, the cradle of the 
Yorkshire Sternes, and where the 
Archbishop passed his childhood, was 
a certain ancient free-school, endowed 
by Elizabeth ; and this establishment 
had actually two scholarships of the 
yearly value of ten pounds, at Jesus 
College. There does appear some sort 
of connexion between the scholarship 
which Lawrence was elected to, and 
which the Archbishop founded, and 
the Mansfield scholarship, where the 
Archbishop was born. And, pos- 
sibly, hence may have arisen some 
confusion. 

It is, on the other hand, well -un- 
derstood at the two great English 
Universities, that family ties help 
powerfully to reach certain fellow- 
ships, and such agreeable annuities ; 
and that near relationship to a deceas- 
ed benefactor of eminence, is a claim 
irresistible to these fair college en- 
dowments, if supported by any reason- 
able display of diligence and ability. 
[t is considered at Jesus College, by 
those of the present generation, that 
one so handsomely furnished with tes- 
timonials of consanguinity as Mr. 
Sterne was—and that to the aristo- 
cracy of the chureh—could scarcely 
have escaped a fellowship. The ex- 
isting reverence for the archiepisco- 
pals would have done much, and a 
small display of respectable erudition, 
easy to any one of Lawrence’s tem- 
per, would have done the rest. There- 
fore, it is likely that the boyish Shan- 


dean fitfulness—now more strongly 
developed interfered. That “laugh- 
ing at tutors,” is not acceptable in 
high places—irreverent scholasties 
being always regarded with a curious 
feeling of awe and repugnance. That 
“reading much,” too, does not seem 
to be pointed specially to the classics 
of the regular curriculum ; but point 
to a wider and more irregular sphere. 
So that it is likely, that the old story 
came true once more, and that he was 
passed by in the race by slow univer- 
sity tortoises. 

The last year of his residence was 
marked by some little ferment and 
flutter ; for his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was then about to be 
married, and the Royal University 
furnished a volume of academic effu- 
sions in honour of the event. But it 
does not appear that the “Cambridge 
Collection of Verses,” contained any- 
thing Shandean. ‘T'wo years later, 
there came a ferment of another order, 
when “ Orator” Henley, and his 
“Gilt Tub,” threatened a visit ; the 
authorities issuing terrible edicts 
against schismatical congregations,and 
creating “ half-a-dozen little Proctor- 
lings,” to do police on the occasion.* 
Young Sterne, of Jesus, would have 
relished profoundly this mountebank 
—who was himself, in an humble de- 
gree, of the Order of Shandeans. 

Very little more will exhaust what 
may be told of this portion of Sterne’s 
life. A period, with all men, usually 
barren ; and when fertile in details, 
of but small value, because a state 
of dependence and undevelpment. 
Being still one of the undistinguished 
rank and file, no one, for years to 
come, shall dream of putting by his 
letters. Except, indeed, two poor 
trusting women who love him, and 
with the old female faith, have no 
concern whether he shall be ever 
higher or lower in this world. A 
curious exception. Sir Walter Scott 
has remarked this utter wreck of all 
the Sterne letters during the twenty 
or thirty years of his obscurity ;, but 
he did not know of this one more 
signal manifestation of woman’s affec- 
tion. It only remains, then, to tell 
that on the twenty-ninth of March, 
1735, he matriculated ; and that in 
January, of the following year, he 
took his Bachelor’s degree. He is 


* Gray's Letters, Sept., 1738. 
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now free of the University, and is not 
likely to take with him into the world 
that sort of social furnishing, which 
a titled Master of the Elegancies shall, 
by and by, write to his son, that he 
received from the same Alma Mater. 
“The Most Reverend Father in 
God, Richard Reynolds, D.D., Bishop 
of Lincoln,” was ordaining deacons on 
the sixth of March, 1736 ; and among 
the candidates there was one, who 
was ordained to Buckdea, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire. This postulant was a 
thin, spare, hollow-chested youth, 
with joints and members but ill-kept 
together ; with curiously bright eyes 
and a Voltairean mouth. About that 
mouth and eye there was no very 
special air of sanctity ; and the name of 
the new deacon was said to be one 
Laurence Sterne, B.A., from York- 
shire. Previously, his university had 
ranted to him the usual testimonials 
or Orders, which were dated on the 
twenty-eighth of February, 1736. 
Finally, at the quaint and almost 
Shandean town of Chester, it may 
be mentioned in anticipation, on the 
twentieth of August, 1738, he was 
ordained priest, by Dr. Samuel Pep- 
loe, then Bishop of Chester, and be- 
came the Reverend Laurence Sterne.* 
A day of doubtful omen as regards 
the course of his future life. An un- 
fortunate step, which shall colour his 
whole coming career. For even those 
who shall hereafter judge of him most 
charitably cannot but own that he 
was radically unfitted for the serious 
office he had chosen ; and that he 
was but fitting sacred fetters on his 
natuf® which would embarrass his 
motions at every step. In his nature 
there was far too much mercurial vi- 
tality for it to fall by the sheer force 
of routine, into the hackneyed duties 
of his profession; which, after a 
short struggle, would have been the 
rebult with more ordinary minds. 
Now was to begin for him a ceaseless 
struggle—his gown clinging to him 
like an ecclesiastical shirt of Nessus, 
and hampering him as he tries to 
turn; until at last, weary with the con- 
stant labour, he rends it into shreds, 
and trips along the highways and open 
streets without shame. 
With him it was no worse than with 
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many of his cloth, upon whom a sort 
of destiny, rather than their own 
choice, has thrust the surplice ; but 
who, with a humdrum mediocrity, 
could decently adapt themselves to 
its straightness. But with these wild 
irregulars—these mousseux tempera- 
ments—“ with us, you see, the case 
is quite different ;’ for “instead of 
the cold phlegm and exact regu- 
larity of sense and humours you 
would have looked for, he was, on 
the contrary, as mercurial and sub- 
limated a composition—as_hetero- 
clite a creature in all his declensions 
—with as much life, and whim, 
gaité de coeur about him, as the kind- 
liest climate could have engendered. 
With all this sail, poor Yorick carried 
not one ounce of ballast; he was ut- 
terly unpractised in the world, and at 
the age of twenty-six knew just about 
as well how to steer his course 
in it as a romping, unsuspicious girl 
of nineteen.” This was the newly 
fashioned priest, “carrying not one 
ounce of ballast,” and also within a 
few months of his twenty-sixth year. 
Which does indeed seem as though 
the picture were intended for this 


date of his entry upon sacerdotal life. 
But there were inducements, suffi- 
cient and substantial, in a certain 


a of view, which hurried our 
bran-new clergymen into his profes- 
sion. It is not given to all men to 
have a primate ancestor, a few 
branches up the family tree;‘or a 
wealthy cousin with broad lands and 
local influence, who has promised to 
be a “ father to them ;” or a swelling 
ecclesiastical uncle, busy and bust- 
ling, and political. Surely here are 
blessings which it would be the vilest 
insensibility to let pass by, and which 
are discountable in some shape of 
future preferment. The Reverend 
Laurence did no more than many of 
his fellows; but his misfortune was 
having that “mercurial and sublima- 
ted composition within him,” and 
that unlucky deficit in the matter of 
ballast. 
IV. 
JACQUES &TERNE, LL.D.,”" 
POLITICS. 
WE may now introduce that uncle, to 
whom allusion has just been made, a 
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* His Letters of Ordination will shortly be seen by the public, among the curiosities 


of the British Museum. 
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characteristic figure, that stands out 
boldly and racily, like one of Fielding’s 
men and women—the son of Simon 
Sterne, Esquire, of Kilvington,and the 
brother next in order to Lieutenant 
Roger. He borethat Christian namein 
compliment to the handsome fortune 
his mother had brought into the family. 
Out of so many, but one was surely a 
small holocaust to the church; and 
when Richard, Roger, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, and Francis all went the way 
of the flesh, it was not too much 
to ask one for a holier walk of life. 
Besides, we are a generation nearer 
to the archiepiscopal fountain,-and on 
the right and on the left are strong 
substantial props in the shape of 
territorial uncles. So Jacques Sterne 
is sent into the Church. 

By some quaint chance or oddity, 
this divine turns up everywhere, in 
trees, pedigrees, and preferments, as 
“Jacques Sterne, LL.D.,” not “D.D.,” 
which would se@h@ the more custom- 
ary letters of honour fora clergyman. 
This glory makes his name always 
stand out with a sort of pangloss air. 
Look where we will, in the crowd of 
Sternes, huddled together, Jacques 


Sterne, LL.D., flashes on us conspicu- 
ously. It is likely that this is but a 
type of his real position and dignity 
among the members of the family. He 
must have been the pride of the house, 


their decus columenque rerum. He 
can be seen almost at this distance, a 
florid, bustling, busy clergyman; port- 
ly and substantial, and hurrying by 
to the music of his rustling gown, 
flapping like the sails and cordage of 
a ship. He is known to have been a 
savage Whig and a fierce zealot, and 
on these two strong wings had soared 
to promotion. He was fast becom- 
ing one of the most eminent plural- 
ists of his day, when death stepped 
in awkwardly and cut him short. 
The vehement politician of the ripe 
old ascendancy order, in days when 
Toryism was perilous, and Whiggism 
profitable and rampant; when the 
politics of the winning side was car- 
ried on as it were by martial law. 
This tempestuous clergyman flung 
himself with ardour into all the bat- 
tles of the period, and did good ser- 
vice atthe Yorkshire elections, like 
a true @Mlesiastical condottieri. With 
such a militant patron it would have 
been affectation in Laurence to have 
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shrunk from the Church. So wanton 
a rejection of the goods the gods pro- 
vide, would have brought on a storm 
of just execration from all the near 
relatives. 

Even while Laurence is on the eve 
of his deaconship, this turbulent 
cleric is hard at work in the very 
heat of an election broil. Herises to 
the surface of that tremendous York- 
shire contest of the year 1734, when 
the two parties of that vast constitu- 
ency met atthe hustings and shiver- 
ed their lances in one of the most 
desperate party struggles on record. 
Mr. William “Poultney,” or Pult- 
eney, who has been sitting for the 
county undisturbed since 1705, has 
been seduced away, dazzled by the 
metropolitan charms of the county 
Middlesex, and four candidates rush 
to seize the vacant seats, namely, Sir 
M. Stapylton, Mr. Chomley Turner, 
of Kirkleatham ; Sir Rowland Wynne, 
and Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu, 
husband to the famous Lady Mary. 

The battle spread over six whole 
days, and resulted in the victory of the 
first and third candidates, yet by nar- 
row majorities. Where nearly eight 
thousand electors were polled on 
each side, a difference of a hundred 
and fifty between the successful and 
the beaten candidate was almost inap- 
preciable. Inthese days, when the hu- 
mours of disaffection were gathering 
slowly, and the Pretender’s rebellion 
only ten yearsaway, it may be well con- 
ceived how bitter was the stwife, and 
how much bad blood was being fer- 
mented. The weaker side, we may 
be sure, were disloyal men—vile Ja- 
cobites, who would bring over the 
Pretender, introduce Pope and 
wooden shoes. Hearken to “Tadaues 
Sterne, LL.D.,” writing excitedly to 
“Chomley Turner, Esquire,” anent 
the tactics of the fight. 

“Sir,” says this stirring Divine, 
“T have been with Mr. Poultney’s 
agent again this morning, and he has 
promised to engage as many of his 
friends as he can in your interest ; 
and shall call upon Sir Francis Boyn- 
ton to beg he will strengthen him. I 
beseech it, we may carry on this 
smoothly ; for if we shaw the least 
jealousy (for which, when matters are 
explained, I hope there is no occasion) 
it will have a bad effect. You may 
believe me, sir, with the strongest 
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attachment that is possible for any 
man, to be, your most faithful obedient 
servant, 
J. STERNE. 
Friday morning. 


It is clear this political divine was 
heart and soul in the business. He 
had been again with the late member’s 
agent, and he was to wait on Sir 
Francis, who was Recorder of Beverly. 
Finally, in a transport of electioneering 
enthusiasm, he assures his patron of 
“the strongest attachment that is 
possible for any mantohave.” A burst 
which only the rapture of successful 
canvassing can excuse.* 

That this contest was no more than 
a screen behind which the parties 
fought out their battle of Tory and 
Whig ascendancy, is evident from a 
graphic picture of Yorkshire politics, 

iven ina rare pamphlet, not to be 
found in the National Museum. Dr. 
Burton there tells the story of his own 
personal griefs—an amusing episode 
to be introduced later ; but incident- 
ally the Yorkshire electioneering 
intrudes, and furnished a background 
of good warm colouring. 
nthe return of Sir Miles Stapylton 
and the defeat of Sir Rowland Wynne, 
there were especial rejoicings at Wake- 
field ; where the populace exhibited 
their triumph, by the unusual course 
of chairing—not the victorious candi- 
date, but “a person to represent him, 
and carried him through the town 
hurraingand showing their joy.” This 
demonstration exasperated the defeat- 
ed party, and it would appear that a 
sort of riot followed, in which only 
members ofthe Tory mob werearrested 
and brought before excited Whig 
magistrates, who had a monopoly of 
the Bench. For some, bail was 
accepted ; others were there and then 
consigned to the House of Correc- 
tion. 

These gentlemen would appear to 
have been anxious to neutralize the 
victory by a stretch of their powers, 
for one of their number—a magis- 
trate—was discovered to have manu- 
factured a jury list for the occasion, 
filled with suitable names. When the 
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York assizes came, it was artfully 
given out that all these riot indict- 
ments were to be dropped, which was 
suspected to be an ingeniousruse of the 
defeated party to prevent the attend- 
ance of necessary witnesses, and thus 
obtain a conviction by surprise. Both 
had horses ready, and “‘ proper spies 
to watch the motionsof theantagonist, 
in case they should move towards 
York.” Nor were such precautions 
idle, for at four o’clock in the morning 
the guardian of the Tory interest was 
roused from his bed with word that 
the enemy were afoot, and stealing off 
to York. Without a moment’s loss 
of time the whole party were pre- 
sently mounted, and actually encoun- 
tered the others on the road. These, 
finding themselves foiled, gave over 
their scheme. 

This same spirit was not abated 
for long after if any Tory voter 
applied for redresg to the bench 
of magistrates, he™was told with 
pleasant mockery —“ to go to Sir 
Miles,” and be relieved by him. It 
was insinuated that this desperate 
bench of magistrates even strove to 
get certain tools of theirs elected 
churchwardens, in order that they 
might have the sacrament money to 
spend upon political purposes! In this 
nefarious plot—* a certain D.D.” had 
a finger.t During that York election, 
these fearful authorities sat at a hotel, 
and had lists of doubtful voters’ debts 
and liabilities made out, which were 
artfully used as instruments of pres- 
sure on their consciences. And here 
again, “a certain Dr. was mostly 
chairman—being an active and almost 
constant attendant of this worthy 
committee : as indeed he generally 
was wherever he found any mischief 
afoot—which seldom fails to be the 
case where the lower class of the 
clergy are permitted to intrude.” 
Again, at the great county election a 
certain parish was pressed to vote for 
the ruling party, but declined ; when 
“a little reverend timeserving Pr—st” 
threatened to demolish their church 
and make them build a new one. 

There is also another villain in the 
piece, “a certain Doctor of Laws, 


* Mr. William Durant Cooper, F.S.A., has discovered this letter among #. Turner 
papers at Kirkleatham. See “ Notes and Queries,” N.S., vol. vii. 

+ Though LL.D. would be more aceurate, this is clearly hinted at Doctor Sterne, 
against whom the whole pamphlet is directed. 
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who isnot a priest,” who made himself 
active in that threat of demolishing 
the church ; and who from the con- 
text appears to have been a Doctor 
Braithwaite, whose sister the “ re- 
verend timeserving Pr—st” had 
married. Thus incidentally are we 
becoming acquainted with all Laurence 
Sterne’s relations. 

But it brought with it a fitting re- 
ward. The slitioal patrons were not 
unmindful of their servant, when they 
eame into their kingdom, and bene- 
fices accumulated on his happy head. 
“ Mitres” did not indeed “rain down” 
upon it, as luckless Yorick dreamt 
of: but on the whole he was not ill 
recompensed. The roll of his digni- 
ties reads handsomely. He was a 
Canon Residentiary—a Prebendary 
and Precentor of York Cathedral— 
the precentorship coming to him in 
thirty-five, by way of guerdon for the 
election services of the preceding year. 
He is besides Rector of Rise, and 
Rector of Hornsea-cum-Ritson, in the’ 
East-Riding—offices slender, it must 
be confessed, in their emoluments, 
but still acceptable. By and by drops 
in the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, in 
the year 1746, and ten years later, he 
takes a spring over into another 
county, his Majesty “the King 
having been pleased to grant unto 
Jacques Sterne, LL.D., the place and 
dignity of Second Prebendary in 
the Cathedral church of Durham.” 
Finally, in 1750; another pluralist 
dying, Doctor Dering, who was both 
Dean of Ripon and Archdeacon of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, Doctor 
Wanleyis promoted tothe first dignity 
and “Jacques Sterne, LL.D.,” as he 
is still set out in the morning prints 
of the time, to the second. 

In these latter capacities he had an 
opportunity of addressing “ Charges” 
to the clergy of his districts—lengthy 
documents printed in a, and mo- 
dels of inflammatory hortatives. It 
is almost confounding, at this distance 
of time, to read over these master- 
pieces of religious intolerance—these 
stimulants to peace and good-will on 
earth, and neighbourly love, which, 
however, it is only justice to “Jacques 
Sterne, LL.D.,” to say, were not con- 
fined to his special instance. The 
pious that flowed from the 
pulpit about this date are all tainted 
with this uncharitable leaven. The 
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curious collection of sermons to be 
found on the shelves of the National 
collection are all ablaze with fiery 
pettion denunciation and fanatical 

randing of “ Popish denunciations.” 
There is an unblushing ignoring of 
the mere humdrum eaten topics, 
and a plain einen dealing with 
worldly topics all through these cu- 
rious harangues. That discourse of 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, nearly half a 
century before, on the occasion of the 
murder of Sir Edmond Berry God- 
frey, gives some scandal to those who 
love the decencies in church matters. 
But these discourses of Forty-five are 
still more strange, and show how 
the fierce personal politics of the time 
were seething and frothing in the very 
pulpits. Did preferment come rapidly 
for that “ Reverend Robert Dagge, 
M.A., Rector of Stoke Abbot,” = 
preached an edifying assize sermon in 
1746, before “ Mr. Justice Clive and 
Mr. Serjeant Prime,” on this very 
“awakening” text :—“ PRoreus; or, 
the Jesuit detected in ever shape! a 
character of the Duke likewise at- 
tempted.” A strange composition, 
sprinkled with stories of the Maria 
Monk order, and respectfully laid at 
the feet of “The Duke.” For in 
those times, as in our own recently, 
there was “The Duke,” the special 
Duke, the property of the public, with 
one-half of the nation the Saviour 
and Deliverer ; with the other, the 
Butcher Cumberland. When the 
Jesuits are finished with, the charac- 
ter of the Hero is then “ attempted.” 

In that verygsame year, with the 
embers of the Forty-five barely 
tramped out, the Reverend “ Jacques 
Sterne, LLD.,” also an admirer of 
the Duke, addresses his clergy on 
“The dangers arising to our civil and 
religious liberty, from the great in- 
crease of Papists and the setting up 
publick schools and seminaries for 
the teaching and educating of youth 
in the pernicious tenets and principles 
of Popery, considered: in a charge 
delivered to the clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Cleveland.” Dedicated 
to Thomas, Lord Archbishop of York. 
In this work he brings together a very 
readable compendium of all the “ Po- 

ish” laws, of tolerable severity then; 
but which he insinuates were scarcely 


of sufficient stringency. And he en- 
courages his hearers to “ oppeee a 
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superstition in your district no less 
formidable for the members who have 
been seduced into it than for the rank, 
fortune, and influence of some of its 
leading votaries.” A palpable allu- 
sion to some of his Yorkshire neigh- 
bours, that county being always noto- 
rious for the “rank, fortune, and in- 
fluence” of its Roman Catholic inha- 
bitants. 

What personal exertions he made 
during the eventful ’Forty-five year, 
in the city of York, in the cause of 
law and order, will be shown a little 
further. These are yet to come, with 
their archidiaconal reward. But 
these hints will be sufficient to intro- 
duce the noisy, bustling clergyman, 
“Jacques Sterne, LL.D.,” who was 
now to play potent patron to Lau- 
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rence, and lend him all his interest. 
He waits for his nephew, does this 
important clergymen. No doubt he 
has promised to look after “ the 
lad’s” interests. Let him hold on 
tight by his bellying skirts and he 
will do. Nay, let him get ordained 
with what decent or indecent speed 
he can, and he may have a little piece 
of ecclesiastical Yorkshire pudding 
ready for him. Of course, he must 
not have too nice a stomach, and 
must fairly earn his pudding, doing 
any little political nightmare’s work 
he may be set. “Jacques Sterne, 
LL.D.,” will reappear by and by. 
Meanwhile our new deacon, for he is 
not to receive “full orders” for two 
years to come, leaves Cambridge be- 
hind him, and comes to York. 


RANAHAN, THE MURDERER; OR, FRANK O’SHAUGHNESY’S FAMOUS RUN. 


BY A CONSTABULARY OFFICER. 


On Tuesday morning, September the 
18th, 182—, I started at ten o’clock 
to attend the petty sessions of S——, 
in the county of The magis- 
trates were sitting when I arrived. 
The petty sessions were held in the 
anaes of one of them, and not 
more than a mile from the residence 
of the other, while I lived upwards 
of six miles from the place. It was 
not, therefore, to be wondered at if I 
was a few minutes late. 

I went into a smalkstable attached 
to a public-house hardby, to put up 
my horse; and as it happened, there 
was a boarded stall at the far end, 
with room for about two horses be- 
tween it and the door, but which 
space was, in this instance, occupied 
by four or five, crammed so tight to- 
gether, as to prevent the possibility 
of their kicking or hurting each other. 
The stall, however, was vacant, and 
while I was tying my horse up, two 
men came and stood within the door. 
I was quite out of view, and from 
their conversation it was evident they 
conceived they were alone. 

*T’]l tell you what it is, Barny,” said 
one, “unless we put in that Flanagan 
by some means or other, we can’t 
stand the place at all. A man can’t 
set foot on that side of the mountain, 





but he’s at his heels, and every dog is 
a game dog with him. He got two 
of the boys fined and left in gaol al- 
ready ; and pursuin to the greyhound 
they had, no more than I’m a hare. 
I wonder the fellow hasno conscience.” 

“*Tt’s all true, Tom ; and he’s on his 
oath to summons yourself and myself 
for the trip we took on Wednesday 
last. Bad luck to him; I thought he 
was at the fair; but there’s no being 
up to him ; and how he never showed 
until Skip had her nearly killed. 
"Twas the luck of the world she 
blinked the dog when she did, or we 
were done.” 

“That's very well now, Barny, but 
let us make out our case about the 

otatoes, for you’re entered on the 
ooks again him; and if we stick to 

the one story, we'll leave him where 
hare or hound won’t trouble him for 
twelve months, and who'll look after 
us then ?” 

“Well, how is it to be done ?” 

“Ready enough. He can’t deny I 
met him with the creel upon his back, 
not four perch from the place ; and it 
is only to swear that he was at the 
face of the pitinstead of on jhe road, 
and the thing isdone. Let swear 
that your pit was broke open, and as 
good as eight or nine stone of potatoes 
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taken away that night, and lave the 
rest to me, do you see?” 

“To be sure I do; but he had con- 
acre in the same field himself, and 
maybe he’ll foil us there.” 

“The sorra foil. Dll swear that it 
was after -night, or after dusk, and 
that I saw him upon his knees at the 
face of your pit, and that I watched 
him till he came out on the road, and 
went his way home. He can’t deny 
but what I met him.” 

“Well, be steady now, Tom, and 
stick to your oath, and Ill stick to 
mine; and we'll lave him in for a 
twelvemonth, if we don’t send him 
across the water out and out.” 

Just, then, I heard a roar from the 
petty sessions door, of “Bernard Hig- 
gins against John Flanagan,” when a 
thundering “here” escaped one of the 
men, and both quitted the stable. I 
watched them into the door of the 
court, and almost immediately after 
followed quietly in. 

The case had just commenced, and 
Barny Higgins was giving evidence. 
He swore that on a certain night some 
person had taken away between eight 
and ten stone of potatoes out of a pit 
belonging to’ him in a con-acre field ; 
but he knew nothing himself of who 
took them ; he hada witness, however, 
who did; and Thomas Filan was then 
called. 

I was on the point of standing up 
to prevent the oath from being admin- 
istered, but I was far back, and could 
not easily get forward in sufficient 
time. Besides, upon consideration, I 
thought the act of perjury had already 
been as fully committed as if the 
oath had been actually taken, and the 
statement made, so that, morally, I 
could save nothing. I was, therefore, 
determined to wait and see how far 
bold-faced villany could exhibit such 
self-confidence as to carry so nefarious 
a project through. 

He swore positively to the state- 
ments agreed to with his partner in 

erjury, and so far the case was clear. 

lanagan was asked what he had to 
say. e stated “that it was all spite, 
because he would not allow them to 
kill hares upon Mr. Saunders’s moun- 
tain; that he had intended summon- 
ing these very two persons for cours- 
ing there on the Wednesday before ; 
he had con-acre himself in the same 
field, and admitted that he had gone 
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late one evening for a creel of pota- 
toes to his own division, and brought 
them home.” Filan was re-questioned 
very closely by the magistrates; but 
swore home and plump to the point. 
The magistrates then said they had 
no course left but to receive informa- 
tions, and send the case for trial ; and 
one of them turning to Flanagan, 
asked him if he had any witness to 
produce. He replied that he had 
not. 

“You have,” said I, pushing for- 
ward. “Gentlemen, I request to be 
sworn and examined in this ease.” 

The magistrates looked rathé? as- 
tonished, and Higgins and Filan com- 
pletely so. I took the book, was 
sworn, and detailed the conversation 
I had accidentally heard in the stable. 
I could not, of course, identify the 
men; but the Christian names by 
which they addressed each other, and 
the subject of their conversation so 
exactly corresponded with the whole 
case, and the cause of spite given by 
Flanagan himself, that no doubt of a 
conspiracy existed. The magistrates 
then refused to entertain the com- 
plaint, and spoke of prosecuting Hig- 
gins and Filan for perjury, who were 
injgediately hooted out of court. 


On June —, 18—, as John Brooke, 
of Creela, in the ccunty of ——, was 
bringing his cow to pasture, after she 
had been milked, about eight o’clock 
in the evening, and within a few per- 
ches of his own house, he wassuddenly 
set upon by three men, one of whom 
sprung up from behind a stone gap 
and knocked him down with a blud- 
geon. Brooke cried for mercy, and 
his wife hearing the blows and shouts, 
rushed towards the spot. On turn- 
ing the corner of the garden hedge, 
she saw two men strike her husband, 
while the third lifted a large stone 
in both his hands, and jumping up 
came down with it and his whole force 
upon the head of the unfortunate man. 
They then perceived her advancing, 
and ran off. She had a decided op- 
portunity, however, of remarking the 
man who struck her husband with 
the stone—his face was towards her at 
the time, and he was dressed very dif- 
ferently from the other two, and alto- 

ether a remarkable man. As Mrs. 
rooke rushed towards the spot, this 
man stopped short, and turned tow- 
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ards her, lifting a stick and calling to 
her, “On no account to come on orhe’d 
stretch her alongside of her husband.” 
Fearlessly, however, she pressed for- 
ward, and contrary to his menace, 
the man turned and ran. Mrs. Brooke 
came up, but it was only to lift the 
co of her husband. 

he widow, as may be supposed, 
‘was inconsolable, and early on the 
following morning a Mrs. Kearns, who 
lived within a field or two of the spot, 
and who had remained at the wake, 
prevailed upon her to take her arm 
and go home with her. Mrs. Brooke 
sat BY the fire at Mrs. Kearns’s, swing- 
ing back and forward in her grief. 
Soon after a man came into the house, 
and Mrs. Kearns said, “Good-morrow, 
Mr. Ranahan ; sit down, sir, if you 
please, and take a cup of tea. This is 
a sad business which has happened.” 
Ranahan sat down on the end of a 
form, and stretched out his hand to 
take the tea. Mrs. Brooke just then 
raising her head, got up immediately 
and staggered backwards towards the 
fireplace, where she swooned away. 
Ranahan at once rose up, and turning 
on his heel, abruptly quitted the 
house. 

When Mrs. Brooke came to hegelf, 
Mrs. Kearns pressed her to take'tea, 
but all she could get from her was, 
“My God! to come and sit at the 
table with me—to come and sit at the 
table with me—oh, the murderer of 
my husband ; how could I sit at the 
table with him? Oh, Mrs. Kearns 
jewel, I saw him with my two eyes, 
not three feet from me—the sight ’ll 
never leave my hearteuntil I die.” 

Four days after this occurrence, 
there was a large meeting of the ma- 
gistrates and gentry of the county, 
convened by the Lieutenant, and some 
very proper but useless resolutions 

named upon the occasion. Mrs. 

rooke was in attendance, and de- 
scribed the affair, stating what took 
place at Mrs. Kearns’s on the follow- 
ing morning. Her informations were 
‘eben upon oath, and a warrant made 
out against John Ranahan. A sub- 
scription was entered into, and names 
were freely put down, with sums re- 
spectively opposite each, amounting 
to no less than £1,300 in the tot, for 
the purpose of forming a reward fund. 
The Government, to», came promptly 
forward, and offered a roan of £100. 
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Here the matter rested, as matters of 
a similar nature generally do rest, 
about the same point. 

So things lay from the latter end 
of June until the beginning of Janu- 
ary, in the following year. Neither 
tale nor tidings ell got of John 
Ranahan. 

On January 6th, 18—, I was sitting 
in my parlour window, in B——e, just 
as it was beginning to get dark, when 
I observed a man with a peculiarly 
shaped hat, pass along the wall at the 
opposite side of the road. I remark- 
ed the hat as a curious one, with a 
very broad piece of brim in front, 
something like a peak, the rest of the 
brim had been cut off. I laughed at 
the hat, but took no more notice of 
him. Some time after he passed 
again, and seemed to linger ; Ithought 
he looked rather sharp at the win- 
dows, but he went on. Soon after he 
passed a third time, and stopped upon 
a bridge which I could see from the 
window. I took it into my head from 
all this passing and counter-passing, 
that the fellow was about something 
which required explanation, and put- 
ting on 7 hat, I strolled towards the 
bridge. met him coming towards 
me, not far from it, when he touched 
his hat, and said in a low voice— 

“Ts your honour Mr. C—, the 
chief?” 

” Yes,” I replied, “I am the per- 
son. 

“T wanted to speak a word with 
your honour.” 

“Well,” said I, “now is your time ; 
what do you want with me ?” 

“Your honour won’t let on ?” 

“No, certainly not ; what is it you 
have to say ?” 

“You know Constable Norris, of 
the one station of police ; he 
told me I was safe to tell your honour 
any thing, and that if any man could 
serve me, it was your honour.” 

_ “Well, I know Constable Norris : 
is . any information you wish to give 
me ?” 

“Yes, your honour, it is; but I’m 
in a bit of a hoult, and I’m a man of 
very few words. Isn’t there a large 
reward for the taking of ahy of the 
murderers of Mr. Brooke, in summer 
last ?” 

“Yes, indeed, there was a large sum 
promised by the magistrates and 
gentry of the county, but I cannot say 
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how much of it would be available 
in case of success.” 

“Well, let that lie by, your honour, 
for abit. Didn’t the Lord Lieutenant 
offer a hundred pounds for any one of 
the murderers ?”’ 

“Yes, the Government did do so, 
but I apprehend the period of time to 
which such proclamations are usually 
limited must have expired, they sel- 
dom extend beyond six months.” 

“ Well, all I have to say, your ho- 
nour, is this, that if you get me the 
hundred pounds from the Govern- 
ment, and as much as you can—say 
fifty from the county, I'll be able to 
tell you where you'll put your hand 
upon John Ranahan, and I believe 
he’s-the principal man that murdered 
Mr. Brooke.” 

** All I can say at present is this, 
that I will communicate with the 
Government upon the subject ; if you 
meet me on Thursday next, at this 


hour, I will be able to let you know.” 

““That’s all fair, your honour, but 
I darn’t meet you here again, ’twould 
be as much as my life is worth if I 
Was seen speaking to you now ; but 
(Pll meet you after dark at the three 
roads of Modneenboy ; that wouldn’t 


be too far for your honour to come out 
by yourself ?” 

“No, but you must.recollect that I 
know nothing whatever of who, or 
what you are, not even your name, 
or where you live—you are confessed- 
ly willing to betray one man—per- 
haps a friend, certainly an acquaint- 
ance, and you cannot be surprised if I 
am cautious that you should not be- 
tray me.” 

“A murderer, your honour, a mur- 
derer ; and if I can bring him to jus- 
tice and serve myself at the same 
time, why not t—why not-? Mr. 
Brooke was a very decent, honest 
man, and a good neighbour, and it was 
a cruel shame to murder him.” 

“ Well, if there be any sense of jus- 
tice mingled with your feelings, and 
that you really wish to be of use, and 
serve yourself, as you propose, you 
ean have no objection to my havin 
a confidential policeman with me— 
pledge myself that nothing shall tran- 
spire through him.” 

“There’s but one policeman in your 
county that I will agree to have any 
thing to say to. I spoke to him already 
about it, and that is Norris ; twas he 
told me you were the only fittest man 
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to speak to; and if you wish, Ill 
bring him to Moneen Cross.” 

“No,” said I, “I don’t see how 
that would mend the matter one bit ; 
I'll bring Norris with myself, are you 
satisfied ?” 

“Tt’s allright ;’ I may depend that 
— say nothing of this, except to 

im; my name you don’t know, and if 
you met me to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock in the day, you would not 
know you ever saw me before ; good 
night, your honour,” and he hopped 
over a low wall into a young plan- 
tation, and.was out of sight in a mo- 
ment. 

January Gth.—I wrote a detailed 
statement of the circumstances to the 
Chief Secretary, and had, by return 
of post, a reply to the following ef- 
fect :—‘“‘ That the conditions of the 
proclamation adverted to were limited 
to a period of six months, which term 
having expired, the person proposing 
to give the information could not 
avail himself of its provisions.” It 
authorized me, however, to offer him 
“a reward of fifty pounds, provided 
that he gave me such information as 
would lead to the apprehension and 
conviction of John Ranahan.” 

J ry 9th.—Wrote to Constable 
Nooo: Ballyfallon station, to come 
in to me in plain clothes, and he was 
with me early in the evening. I hada 
long conversation with him relative to 
the informer; he told me he knew him 
well ; that he had offered to give him 
some information as to where John 
Ranahan could be found, but that he 
referred him to me as the proper per- 
son to speak to. He said he was 
certain that if John Ranahan was in 
the country at ail, this man knew 
where he occasionally resorted ; and as 
he was willing to ask nothing until 
he was taken, he was quite sure he 
would set him. Hetold me his name 
was Cleary, that he was a servant- 
man to the Rev. Mr. —-, a priest, 
who lived in a very out-of-the-way 
place. He also stated that he him- 
self knew John Ranahan; that he 
had been educated for a priest, and 
was considered an excellent scholar. 
Norris was himself a Roman Catho- 
lic, and told me that no effort or ex- 
pense would be spared to get Ranahan 
safe out of the country, but that he 
was so well screened, that his friends 
did not apprehend any danger, and 
were only waiting until spring, by 
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which time they would have a good 
sum of money collected, and send him 
off. All this he had from Cleary. 

Off we started, and an hour, or 
something less, brought us to the spot. 
Nor had we long to wait, for as we 
passed a crooked bush—the only one 
within two miles of itself—we heard 
a cough ; it was Cleary. 

“Ts that’ Mr. Norris?’ said he, 
standing up, when he saw that we had 
stopped. 

“ itis,” said Norris; “and this is 
‘the Chief.’” 

I spoke, and Cleary recognised me 
at once. 

“Well, Cleary,” said I, “I have 
heard from the Government.” 

“You know my name, I see, since 
I saw you last; but I suppose it’s all 
right, Mr. Norris ?” 

“You may depend your life on it,” 
said Norris. 

“Well, Cleary,” I continued, “I 
have had an answer from the Govern- 
ment; and they say that, as the time 
specified in the proclamation has ex- 
expired, you could not become entitled 
to the hundred pounds ; but I am au- 
thorized to offer you a sum of fifty 
pe provided that John Ranahan 


apprehended and cor do ae 


your information ; what do 
to that?” 

“ A very few and short words,” re- 
plied Cleary. “ I have two objections 
to it: one is, that unless I get the 
hundred pounds out, whole and en- 
tire, from the Government, and fifty, 
at the very least, from the county of 
——, I won’t open my lips upon the 
subject, and you may look for John 
Ranahan. The other is, that you 
must strike the word conviction tee- 
totally out of the bargain ; Tl not 
be bound by it at all; Pll have no- 
thing whatever to say to the prose- 
eution, or the conviction; I know 
nothing of the murder myself, I can 
give no evidence about it ; I was forty 
miles from the place when it hap- 
pened. [tell you, I can have nothing 
to say as to whether he is convicted 
or not; you must work your own 
points on that head.. My proposal is 
just this, and no more: I'll give you 
certain information where you will 
get John Ranahan, that is accused of 
the murder ; I'll direct you to the spot 
where he will be upon a certain night. 
If he’s apprehended upon my infor- 
mation (and he’ll never be taken on 


say 


any other), I am to get one hundred 
pounds, whole and entire, from the 
Government, and fifty from the gentry, 
without any reference to the trial or 
conviction ; and I further bargain, 
before Mr. Norris, here, that if I get 
him taken, the hundred pounds is to 
be paid me within eight days after 
he’s lodged in gaol, and the other fifty 
as soon as you can get it—them’s the 
two words I have to say.” 

“For a man that had buta few short 
words to say, you got on pretty well,” 
said I. ‘“ All I can now say is this, 
that I will write again to the Govern- 
ment, and state your proposal; and 
if you meet me here at this hour on 
Tuesday next, you shall have an an- 
swer. With respect to the fifty pounds 
from the county fund, I will by no 
means bind myself, but I have no 
doubt that I shall be able to procure 
so much; I cannot name a time about 
it, but I will lose none in applying 
for it.” 

I returned home, and by the fol- 
lowing post wrote again to the Chief 
Secretary, giving a full statement of 
what had passed between myself and 
Cleary ; I ventured to recommend 
that his terms should be complied 
with. By return of post I received a 
reply, guaranteeing the payment of 
one hundred pounds, provided Ra- 
nahan should be apprehended and 
lodged in gaol upon his information, 
without reference to conviction.” 

Tuesday, the 14th. Norris and I 
proceeded to the place of meeting at 
the appointed hour, and Cleary was 
there also. Our interview was short. 
Cleary was delighted with our punc- 
tuality, as he wanted, he said, to be 
back at some particular place within 
an incredibly short time, to prevent 
suspicion. I gave himmy own guaran- 
tee in writing, as he had suggested. 
All was now right, and Cleary told me 
that I ‘must not be in a hurry, as it 
was only when Ranahan would come 
to a certain place that he could know 
it ; that he was in a greater hurry 
himself than I need be, and he’d posi- 
tively let me know it without a mo- 
ment’s loss of time—it might be 
within a week, and it might not be 
within a month, or evenlonger. We 
then parted. . : : ; : 

It was upwards of two months 
since my last interview with Cleary, 
and I had for some time endeavoured 
to give the business no further 
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consideration. On Sunday, March 
12th, however, I was on my way to 
church, and as I passedin at the gate, 
a slip of paper was thrust into my 
hand from behind, with “ Don’t go to 
prayers, I want to speak to you—C,” 
written upon it in pencil. I turned, 
but could not be satisfied who the 
rson was who had put it into m 
and, so quickly had he mixed with 
se around ; but I instantly thought 
of Cleary, and the “C” satisfied me 
upon the subject. I turned back and 
sauntered along the dead wall leading 
from the town. When I had made 
the turn in the direction of the bridge, 
I perceived Cleary slowly following 
me. The place was quiet. Istopped 
upon the bridge until he came up. _ 

“ You haven’t a minute tolose,” said 
he, putting another paper into my 
hand; “there’s your instructions.” 

I looked at the paper, and read the 
following :—“Go to the village of 
Shradoonock to-night, below the Red 
River, and you will get him in the 
house,of Myles M‘Tiernan. It is not 
quite half-way » the village on the 
left-hand side. It is the third house 
from the river after you cross the 
ford, and it is the only house in the 
village that has a newly plastered and 
whitewashed window. Search well : 
if he’s not got this night, you'll never 
see him, as he is to ovoss the lake be- 
fore daylight in the morning, and to 
take shipping for America.” 

“This appears to be all very well 
and right,” said I; “but where is the 
Red River, and where is the village 
of Shradoonock ?” ‘ 

“Well, you'll take the bridle-road 
along the foot of the mountain from 
Drumbola, leaving the lake upon your 
left, and you'll come to the Red River 
after about eight miles. Make no mis- 
take, for there are several small rivers 
at this time of the year coming down 
from the mountain, but you'll pay no 
heed to them. When you come to the 
Red River, you'll see a footbridge of 
very large stones, for the river’s very 
smart betimes. Well, the villageisnot 
a hundred yards beyond the ford, just 
below the Tinker’s Leap. But. what 
am I talking of ; sure Sarjeant Deerum, 
of the Drumbola police, knows it well 
—take him with you—that saves a 
great deal of talk ; bring Norris with 
you too, he knows Ranahan ; don’t 
let the men speak a word good or bad. 
If that chap gets a start at all, even 
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in broad daylight, there isn’t a police- 
man in the six counties of Oonnaught 
would see the road he’d go, he thinks 
nothing of travelling nine or ten miles 
in an hour ; there’s not a wall or drain 
in the country could stop him, and he 
swims like an otter. There’s always 
two fellows, when he’s in Droonock, 
thatsits, hour about,the night through, 
upon the black fort above the village, 
to give him notice if they hear any 
one coming; but as this is the last 
night, they think they are all safe. 
I know they'll be taking a drop, and 
will be off their keeping, but be very 
cautious. I’d advise you not to be 
there too soon—not before one o’clock 
at the soonest, or later than four ; 
bring a strong party with you, for he 
spore that thirty police would not 
bring him out. When you get to the 
village, go at once to the house, and 
make no delay when you get him, but 
bring him away with you as fast as 
ever you can, before it’s known that 
he’s taken—mind that ; but I see two 
lads sloping down this way, and I 
must be off. One word more: for the 
life of you, if you see me again, don’t 
speak to me, or let on in any way 
whatever that ever you seen me be- 
fore ; and tell Norris the same.” 

For afioment I stood, surprised at 
the volubility and precision with which 
he had run through the above direc- 
tions, and the sudden confidence with 
which he jumped over the same stone 
gap,as ona former occasion, and depart- 
ed. There was an anxiety and earnest- 
ness about the man which forbade me 
to doubt that he was telling the truth, 
and that he personally knew what he 
told me, and I looked upon the cap- 
ture of Ranahan as certain. 

In due time I arrived at Drumbola, 
and found my men assembled, muffled 
up in their great coats, smoking, and 
silent. Although I had not known 
the name of the Red River, when 
Cleary mentioned it, I now knew the 
locality for which I-was bound; and 
in such a night as this, as dark as 
pitch, with at least a score of moun- 
tain torrents between me and it, 
swelled by the heavy rain then falling, 
I almost doubted the possibility of 
reaching it. But I had no alternative ; 
and the hope that the wetness of the 
night might, in itself, prevent the sus- 
picion of our being on the search, in 
some degree reconciled me to the 
drenching. We could not possibly 
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arrive at our destination under three 
hours ; and while we are on the way, 
let me shortly describe the locality, 
and a scene which was at that mo- 
ment enacting there. 

The bridle-road from Drumbola to 
Shradoonock, called Droonock for 
shortness, lay along the foot of # very 
high, and for the most part, perpen- 
dicular mountain, with a short space 
of a few sloping fields between the 
base of the mountain and the road, to 
the right. To the left the country 
continued to slope downwards for 
about a quarter of a mile to the shores 
of one of the finest lakes in that part 
of Ireland. The beds or channels of 
numerous small mountain streams 
crossed the road at intervals, in the 
direction of the lake. These, in og- 
dinary weather, even in winter, were, 
with the assistance of a few large 
stones, passable : insummer they were 

uitedry; but at the moment of which 
speak, were swelled into considera- 
ble torrents. Of these streams there 
were sixteen, besides the principal 
one, or Red River. This, as Cleary 
had told me, was close to the village 
of Droonock. It was at all times sup- 
plied with a flow of water, and the 
holes above and below the a lead- 
ing into the village, were "Weep and 
dangerous, whilst below it, at a dis- 
tance of about two hundred yards, was 
a sudden waterfall of from fifteen to 
twenty feet. At the ford, to provide 
in some degree against the occasional 
increase of water, a rough bridge had 
been constructed, of here and therea 
very large stone, with large flat flags 
ylaced across from one to the other. 
‘hese stones were thus arranged for a 
distance of about twenty yards across. 
The village lay to the right, up from 
the ford, and was backed beyond by 
a portion of the mountain, to all ap- 
pearance nearly perpendicular. Up 
the face of this, a narrow pathway 
wound along, as the more gentle slopes 
peegetie’ nearly three parts “P. 
ad you followed it so far, you would 
havesupposed thatit came to asudden 
stop, directly overa precipice of nearly 
two hundred feet, a large piece of pro- 
jecting rock seeming to guard the pass, 
and forbid further progress. Two or 
three little sloping offsets had, how- 
ever, been squared with the point of 
a crow-bar or pick-axe, to render the 
footing round the rock more secure ; 
and it was now just practicable for an 
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active and daring spirit, or those who 
from infancy had been practised in 
the mountain passes, to turn the cor- 
ner with safety. Having made the 
turn, there was a sort of platform 
underanother piece of projecting rock, 
about nine feet square, and from this 
platform a fissure in the mountain, of 
about six feet wide, led into a cave, 
or rather a succession of caves, known 
“_ to the hawk, the eagle, or 
owl, At the time of which I now 
speak, however, it was occupied by 
very different inhabitants, as I after- 
wards learned. 

One was a—but I need not describe 
him—it was Ranahan; the other two 
were associates. They had met in 
that cave under any circumstances for 
the last time—they knew so much; 
and as they sat upon same large pieces 
of rock far in from the mouth, one of 
them blew a half-lit turf, and lit a 
candle, not only to enable them to 
smoke, but, also, the better to ply the 
use of a bottle and glass in the neces- 
sity for which, on this night at least, 
they were unanimous. The scene in 
this cave was subsequently described 
to me by Cleary, who was an exceed- 
ingly clever fellow ; and although I do 
not pretend to be accurate as to every 
word, the following conversation, ac- 
cording to him, took place. 

“Here, Tom,” said Ranahan, filling 
a glass, “drink this. ‘You were not 
long coming from ‘The Works,’ and 
it’sa smart step. I’m sure you must 
be wet through. The sweat is pour- 
ing off your face as fast as the rain 
from your hat. You must have run 
the whole way. ’Tis no lie to call 
you a fast friend, this night at all 
events. Here, I say, drink this, ’twill 
keep you from taking a chill.” 

“What's the toast, Mr. Ranahan (” 
said he, taking the glass. 

“Tll leave it to yourself, Tom; 
you'll make no mistake I’ll warrant. 

Bad-luck to the Peelers, I suppose.” 

“No; by-and-by for that. But 
‘here’s a successful result to them that 
has been watching for you, John Ran- 
ahan, for the last. seven months; ”’ 
and he tossed it off without a curl on 
his lip. 

“Ay, Tom,” said the third, “three 
a= men that no weather ever kept 

rom the black fort when Mr. Rana- 
han wanted a night’s rest in Shra- 
doonock.” 

“ Allright, lads,” said Ranahan, fill- 
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ing another glass; “here is both your 
healths, and success to Tom’s toast. 
Indeed I don’t see what fear he need 
now have, for I may say I am clear 
off. Seven or eight hours more, 
a be aboard, and bid you all 


er God grant,” said Tom. “TI hope 
the rain and storm won’t spoil us, but 
I fear no-one can stir out in sucha 
night; it’s beginning to blow, and I 
doubt it will be impossible to cross 
the lough.” 

“ Help yourself, man, and talk less,” 
said Ranahan—“ help yourself, and 
give us a toast.” 

“All in good time, sir,’ replied 
Moran, filling a glass, and holding it 
to his lips. “ Here, then, is to hell 
with the peelers, lock, stock, and bar- 
rel, the feather-bed spoddoughs, show 
me the man of them would face Shra- 
doonock in that rain. Pblugh,”’ he 
added, putting out his tongue and 
making an extraordinary noise—-“‘ that 
for them,”’ and he swallowed the con- 
tents of the glass. 

“Here, lads, we have another 
round,” said Ranahan, holding the 
bottle between him and the light ; 
“we may as well make a finish of it 
and go down to Myles’s.” He filled 
the glass and handed it to Tom, who 
tossed it off without a word. 

“ Have you no toast but the one ?” 
said Moran, helping himself, and look- 
ing at Tom until the liquor ran over— 
“ Here’s success and gratitude to the 
rain this night above all nights in the 
year, that saved us the necessity of a 
watch, and the drenching of a wet 
seat upon the black fort. Except for 
Mr. Ranahan’s own sake, I’d say may 
the rain continue just that way until 
he is safe across the lake, and far on 
the road to Killybegs. 

“You have left me a bumper for 
the last,” said Ranahan, “and Ill 
drain it,every drop. Weare all safe, 
thanks to true good faith amongst 
* ourselves ; if we had any thing like 

treachery to fear—eh, Tom (slapping 
him upon the back, for he wasnext him) 
the Saxon gold could not unlock the 
lips or corrupt the hearts of such men 
as yourself and Mick here. It is be- 
ginning to blow, and that is the worst 
thing I see about it, for the wind is 
right against us to the creek beyond, 
two miles at least ; there are but three 
of us, and that lug of a boat is ve 
heavy, and the oars are short—I wis 
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Culreavy was here, and we'd see to 
make off a second pair to help her 
through it; but I told him to stop 
beyond and have a look out that none 
of Moran’s friends, the peelers, were 
on the watch—we can’t be too parti- 
cular or cautious ; however, I don’t 
think we have any thing to fear. We 
will go down now to the village, we 
have three or four hours to rest, and 
we'll want it. Thanks to the rain, we 
may all sleep sound, and Myles will 
call us up at four o’clock ; I hope the 
wind will not rise any higher.” 

“ Here’s success to our plans, Tom,” 
said Ranahan, rising: “it is not your 
fault if they fail ; but before we leave 
this, and he held the glass to his lips, 
may this be my poison, or choke me, 
if I ever let the peelers take me in- 
side a gaol gate alive, so long as I have 
the use of my two hands; and if by 
any accident or treachery they should 
come upon me suddenly or unawares, 
and pin me, I swear, that the hemp 
never grew that shall take the place 
of thisblack silk handkerchief—never, 
boys—there does not exist in the po- 
lice force*this moment the individual 
man, that being arms-length from, I 
could not distance in clear daylight ; 
and if it came to grips, there’s not one 
amongst them that 1 could not double 
up like this old hat. Let the Govern- 
ment parade the whole force to-mor- 
row morning, and pick a man to meet 
me, [ll try him at any thing or ever 
thing they like: Pll walk him, I'll 
run him, Pll jump him, Ill wrestle 
him, I'll box him, Pll swim him, I'll 
lift a weight or throw a stone or 
sledge with him—any or all of these 
I'll try their best man out of 8,000 at, 
and I'll stake my neck against their 
pardon, that [ll beat him in every 
thing—bah, they’re not the men to 
take John Ranahan ; or, being taken, 
John Ranahan is not the man that 
could not foil themintheend. I say 
I'll try that with them to-morrow if 
they are fit, and give myself up—that’s 
the chat.” 

“To be sure you would, Mr. Rana- 
han,” said Moran, “and I’d back you 
in every thing.” 

“They have a man named O’Shaugh- 
nesy somewhere in the county Ros- 
common, and I’m told nothing can 
beat him,” chimed in Tom. 

“T heard of him,” said Ranahan— 
“Frank O’Shaughnesy, the Clipper, 
they call him. I never met him, but 
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I believe he is a good man—perhaps 
their best.” 

“T saw him one day in the fair of 
Elphin,” said Moran ; “there is no 
doubt but he’s a prime man. I saw 
him in the barrack-yard, and he took 
two of the tallest men there, and rest- 
ed the stable fork upon their shoul- 
ders—he’s not to say a very tall man 
himself, and could only just touch it 
with his chin. Well, he drew back 
from them, no farther than as it might 
be the breadth of this cave, and pur- 
suing to the toe ever he laid to it. 
There was a hundred people upon the 
barrack-wall saw it as well as my- 
self.” 

“No matter, boys,” exclaimed Ra- 
nahan, “there never was a man of 
the name fit to meet me at any thing: 
and I hope I may never die until [ 
find myself alongside of Frank 
O’Shaughnesy, the Clipper, and if 
I don’t clip him, I’m ‘nut standing 
here.” 

“You'll hardly ever meet him, if 
he: doesn’t follow_you to America,” 
said Moran, “for I reckon you all as 
one as there this.minute.” * 

“ Come, lads, let us be going down,” 
said Ranahan, and the last drop in 
the bottle was drained. They then 
left the cave, and having turned the 
dangerous corner—how, I know not, 
for Ranahan was a little “overtaken 
in liquor’—they extinguished the 
light, and descended towards the vil- 
lage. 

‘In the meantime, I and my men 
were silently trudging along the dark 
and narrow road towards the place, 
now and then plunging to the knees 
through the mountain streams which 
crossed it in their passage to the great 
lake that lay in the plain below. 

As we drew near the spot, the rain 
had almost ceased, and light sweep- 
ing clouds flitted across a pale and 
struggling moon. At length we came 
to the Red River. I could discern 
where the stone passage was, from 
the swell and rushing of the water 
which covered them to the depth of 
more than a foot, the portion above 
and below being from four to five feet 
deep, and rushing down with great 
velocity. I could perceive, by the 
hopeless way in which some of even 
my oldest men here looked at each 
other, that they thought we had come 
to the end of our tether. 

“ Well, what now, sir?” said .old 
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Trelford, in a half whisper to me. 
“T’m afraid this is a puzzler, after all 
our hardship.” 

“T shall not stop here,” I replied; 
“and Iam certain there is not a man 
of the party who will not follow me.” 

“Not one,” “not one,’ ran from 
man to man. 

Determined to lead the way, I then 
placed one of my feet firmly upon the 
first stone. Norris tucked his carbine 
under his arm, and gave me his hand, 
and I advanced a step, he taking the 
place I had just left ; Clemmel then 
took his hand, giving his otherto Dun- 
bar, and Trelford came next in like 
manner, andso on, until the men form- 
edasort of chain, each advancing astep 
as I moved forward, with the help of 
a good stout stick which I carried. 
In this way we continued, all getting 
over safely, but completely drenched 
above our waists. 

We were now not more than a 
hundred yards from the village, and 
one of the first things I perceived on 
entering it, was the newly-plastered 
window, in the third house I came to. 
I took up my position at the door, 
sending men to the rere, and re- 
maining quiet until I considered all 
the houses in the village were “set,” 
to prevent collusion or escape. Old 
Constable Trelford, Constables Norris 
and Dunbar were with me, and I 
knocked loudly at the door,—no an- 
swer ; again, and again—still no an- 
swer ; [ then shook it rather fiercely— 
another shake. 

“Who’sthere? What doyou want?” 
said a voice. 

“Open the door,” I replied. 

“ What do you want ?” 

“Open the door, I say.” 

“The sorra foot, tit I know who 
you are, and what you want this hour 
of the night.” 

“Tf you don’t, I will,” and I shook 
it more violently. 

“Stop a bit, have patience, will 
you, and don’t smash the door.” 

I remained quiet with my ear to 
the door. I heardsome bustling inside, 
in which I thought the sound of dry 
straw was very manifest. After wait- 
ing a few seconds longer, I shoak the 
door again. 

“Come, come,” said I, “this will 
not do, I’m not-going to be kept here 
all night, and if you don’t open the 
door this instant, Pll have it in the 
middle of the floor.” 
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“ Rangnakers to it for a door, where 
is it?’ said a voice just inside, and 
at the same time I heard a hand pre- 
tending to fumble’ for the hasp. “I 
must go and look for a bit of a rish- 
light, and I’m afeered there isn’t a 
bit in the house,” said he, and he left 
the door again. 

“Tll stand this no longer, Trel- 
ford,” said I, and putting my shoulder 
to the door, I sent it with my whole 
force into the middle of the house. 

“Come, lighta candle,” said I, “be 
quick.” 

“The sorra inch iv candle in the 
house,” he replied. 

Constable Trelford, a knowing old 
Scotchman, came to his relief on that 

oint, I soon heard him puffing away 
like a bellows, at a coal in the tongs. 
When the eandle was lit, the house 
presented rather a disappointing ap- 
pearance. A very tall man, with a 
sharp face, and grey hair, stood in his 
shirt in the middle of the floor. Three 
or four children, of from six to ten 
years old, lay peeping from under an 
old quilt, to the left of the fire-place. 
To the right, upon an old bed-tick 
stuffed with straw, lay a very old 
woman, who appeared to be ill, as her 
moans were incessant. There also ap- 
peared to be but one small room be- 
sides the kitchen in which we stood, 
and we searched both minutely, to no 
purpose. 

“What is your name?” said I to 
the man. 

“ Myles Teernan, your honour.” 

“Ts there no other room in your 
house, for itelooks much longer out- 
side than it does within ?” 

“The not a one then, your honour.” 

“ What is that oats doing there in 
the corner, at the old woman’s head?” 
I continued. 

“ We mean to thrash it to-morrow 
or after, your honour, and we're 
keeping it near the fire to harden the 
grain.” 

“Tn that case,” said I, “it can do 
it no harm to pull it down to-night.” 

We then took down the oats ; and 
although Ranahan was not, as I con- 
fess I expected, standing up in the 
corner, all hope was not extinguished, 
for thege was a door leading into 
another room. I lost no time in ask- 
ing further aes Ole but burst in, 
followed by Trelfom and Dunbar. 
One bed was in the far corner, which 
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was occupied by two persons, one of 
whom I knew; and at the recognition 
of his features, I confess the blood 
mounted into my face, burning my 
forehead and temples like fire. It 
was Cleary—his Christian name was 
Tom—the Tom to whom we listened 
so lately in the cave. There was 
another bed in the room, with a 
boarded waggon-roof, and in this lay 
an apparently very old woman, with 
a pale face. She‘had ona dirty night- 
cap, with a broad border, from behind 
which long grey hair lay straggling 
across her face. 

“What is your name?” said I, 
pushing aside the hair, and at the 
same time rubbing the back of my 
hand across her chin. - 

“Mary Connelly,” she replied, as if 
half asleep; but i soon wakened her, 
and made her sit up in the bed. 

“You forgot to shave yesterday, 
Mary,” said 7 

“No, nor to-day either,” was the 
reply. 

“Are you in the habit, Mary,” I 
continued, “of wearing this black coat 
and trowsers?”’ pulling them from 
under the bed-clothes; “and these 
Wellington boots to match? For if 
you are, you may as well put them on 
now. Come, Ranahan, the game is 
over--get up and dress yourself.” 

know not if actual disappoint- 
ment and regret did not take place of 
every other feeling at the moment. 
As to exultation or triumph, there was 
actuallynone. I knew he must be hang- 
ed, and I detested the positionin which 
animperative duty placed me respect- 
ing him ; bound up, too, in connexion 
with a mercenary -ruffian, in whose 
villany there was nothing bold, gener- 
ous, or brave, and in whuse hands I 
was the mere tool to chisel out his 
iniquity. He had treacherously sold 
his friend’s blood for one hundred 
pounds, and I had been the purchaser. 

A silence ensued while Ranahan 
was finishing his dressing. I then 
turned to Trelford, and said— 

“Trelford, handcuff the prisoner, 
and let us be going.” 

We then turned out of the house, 
and proceeded down the lane, towards 
the river. 

Arriving again at what had been 
the ford, but which was now, if pos- 
sible, more impassable than an hour 
before, I consulted with Trelford and 
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Norris as to the safest way of getting 
Ranahan across. ‘Trelford recom- 
mended that a short piece of rope, 
which he had seen under the dresser 
at Tiernan’s, should be sent for, and 
it was almost immediately procured. 
We then passed it through Ranahan’s 
armsand over one shoulder, something 
like the manner in which the men 

ut on their belts, tying it fast round 
bis waist, and leaving two long ends, 
about five or six feét, one before and 
the other behind. Two men then 
went forward, making their footing 
as firm as possible, and holding hands 
as described in the first instance. I 
then gave the foremost end of the rope 
to a third man, who followed, and I 
desired Ranahan to proceed. About 
the centre of the ford I heard a sudden 
struggle and a plunge, and Ranahan 
alae out—“If you attempt to hold 
on, boys, I'll bring two of youto h—— 
with me; so let out, I say.” And 
he aes furiously. But he strug- 

led in vain—they held on like men, 
cine themselves held on by their 
comrades. And literally dragging our 
prisoner through the remainder of the 
flood, we got safely to the opposite 
bank. 

All was now of easy accomplish- 
ment. . The other streams, or cuts, as 
they were called, were nothing but 
summer music in comparison to the 
Red River, and weskipped across them. 

It was now nearly clear daylight 
of the 13th of March, which I find 
entered in the margin of my journal 
in a separate space for itself, although 
the duty was continuous. 

We soon arrived at Drumbola, 
where the car which had fetched me 
was awaiting my return. Placing 
Ranahan on the car, we proceeded 
direct to the county town where, be- 
fore evening, I lodged the prisoner 
safely in gaol. 

March 14th.—Wrote to the Chief 
Secretary, stating, that Ranahan had 
been apprehended, and lodged in 
gaol. I gave him pretty nearly a de- 
tailed account of the proceedings. 

March 16th.—Received a reply 
from the Chief Secretary, covering a 
bank post bill for £100, with direc- 
tions, that I should have it applied 
for the benefit of the person who 
gave the information which tended to 
the apprehension, &e. 

July 2nd.— Received a crown sum- 
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mons to attend the assizes, in the 
case of the Kin inst John Rana- 
han, upon the oth ollowing, and pro. 
ceeded to the county town in due 
time accordingly. 

July 6th.—Attended at the Crown 
Solicitor’s office, and was examined 
at much length as to the position of 
the house, the doors, rooms, beds, 
&c., and also with respect to the dis. 
guise which Ranahan had on when 
apprehended, and the false name 
which he had assumed. 

I need “not go into a detail of each 
day while I waited for the trial ; suf- 
fice it to say, that on the last day but 
one of the assizes, Mr. S—— stood 
up, and applied upon the part of the 
Crown, that the trial might be post- 
poned until the following assizes, 
reading an affidavit in support of his 
application. After a good deal of ar- 
gument on both sides, it was so ruled, 
and the prisoner was remanded. Bail, 
as a matter of course, was applied for, 
and as a matter of course, was refused. 


September 7th.—I proceeded to at- 
tend the Pattern of Tubbergloutha, 
where a vast number of persons of all 
ages and sexes annually assembled at 
a holy well, the locality of which was 
indicated by a stunted old white- 
thorn bush, so-covered with scraps of 
rags of all colours and description, 
that a stranger to the superstitions of 
the lower orders of the country would 
be vastly puzzled and amazed upon 
first beholding it, as it suddenly 
comes in view close to a short turn 
in the road. This pattern was held 
upon the centre of the road, and ad- 
joining fields, and directly at the 
edge of a small lake, which lay mid- 
way between two of my police-sta- 
tions. It had frequently, notwith- 
standing the holy purpose for which 
it was held, ended in drunkenness and 
riot ; and it was my habit, under the 
directions of a neighbouring magis- 
trate, to have a police party in at- 
tendance to preserve the peace. This 
party I always divided, placing one 
half at either end of the pattern. It 
happened upon the day in question, 
as I was on my way from one party 
to the other, that I was followed by 
a man, who came _—— me, and 
said, he wish things to speak 
to me. 

“T’m in a hurry,” said I, 
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“For God’s sake, your honour,” he 
continued, “don’t go a pee further. 
I have something to tell you that 
may save your life.” 

“Who are you?” said I, stopping ; 
“or what can you have to say to me?” 

“Come into the field round this 
corner, your honour. I wouldn’t wish 
to be seen talking to you at all; but 
your life is in danger if you go on by 
yourself. Indeed it is.” 

“What do you mean ?” I demanded. 

“Well, Pll tell your honour. [ll 
tell you every ha’porth ; for of all men 
living I owe you a good turn. Your 
honour served me wanst. I don’t for- 
get it, and I never will. Them that 
serves & poor man seldom remembers 
it, but them that’s served seldom for- 

ets it. Does your honour remember 
ohn Flanagan ?” 

“Flanagan. No. Where did I ever 
see you ?” 

“Does your honour remember the 
petty sessions of Shroneen, about 
eleven years ago, where you saved a 
man from going to gaol upon the per- 
jured evidence of them two scoundrels, 

homas Filan and Barny Higgins, 
about the potatoes ?” 

“Yes,” L exclaimed. ‘To besurel 
do. Are you Flanagan !” 

“T am, your honour; and there’s 
three men waiting to have your life. 
They’re lying inside the ditch, at the 
gap, beyond ‘the bush ; and they’re 
sworn, every man of them, to have 
your life. 1 know itall, your honour, 
every word.” 

“For God’s sake, for what?’ I ex- 
claimed. “ Why should they take my 
life? Did I ever injure any of them; 
or what is it for?” 

“ All about the taking of Ranahan. 
They thi there’s no evidence to 
hang him if your honour was out of 
the way; and they know you go 
from one end of the pattern to the 
other your lone, and the lake isn’t 
surer shining there before you than 
that you'll be a bloody corpse in it 
before half an hour if you’re not sed 
by me, and stay with your men.” 

“Well, Flanagan,” said I, “I am 
deeply indebted to you, and I will take 
your advice ; but tell me, do you know 
any of them?” 

‘Well, well, I know one of them ; 
but I’ve paid the dgbt I long owed 
your honour, and don’t push me any 
further about it. All I can say is, 
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that so sure as I hope for the mercy 
of Heaven, your life is bought and 
sold; and the money will be paid for 
it before the sun sets if you go on by 
ourself. God sees I had neither 
iand, act, or part in the business ; but 
knowledge, thank God, I have ; for, 
like E pe own honour, I heard every 
word of their plan unknown to them ; 
and, sure enough, it’s a quare thing 
that after eleven years I should hear 
what will serve you, as you heard 
what served me.” 

“But, do tell me, Flanagan, who 
the fellows are? Do I know any of 
them? Of course they are friends of 
Ranahan ?”’ 

“One of them is the worst friend 
he ever had; and he has taken this 
business in hands now, to quash any 
suspicion that was on him about the 
taking of the same Ranahan, and to 
make it appear that he was always 
true to him; but if any man knows 
it, your honour knows the differ.” 

“Who do you mean? Whocan you 
mean?” said I, quickly. 

“Tom Cleary, your honour. ‘Tom 
Cleary. Did your honour know him ?” 

“Not until now,” I exclaimed, in 
amazement. 

“As true as the sun’s dazzling my 
eyes in the lough this minute, your 
honour, Tom Cleary was to get twenty 
pounds this night, the very minute 
your honour’s corpse was laid upon 
the barrack table; and all he was to 
give out of it was a pound apiece to 
the fellows that’s lying this mortal 
minute with him behind the ditch 
where I told you.” 

“Well, Flanagan,” said I, “I'm 
still your debtor—here, take this, as 
a small token between two persons 
who have served ea@h other,” and I 
held him out a half-sovereign which 
I happened to have about me. 

It would be impossible to describe 
the look of disappointment which the 
poor fellow’s face exhibited. Iknew 
at once that I had made a mistake, 
and was preparing an apology, when 
he broke forth— 


“Oh sir,” he said, “I'd follow my 
woman and her six childer naked to 
the grave before I’d touch a penny of 


it. Oh, sir, I’m sorry your honour 
thinks so badly of me after all, as to 
think I'd touch it.” And turning on 
his heel he hastened away. 

February 28th.—Proceeded again 
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upon a crown summons to attend 
the assizes in the case df the King 
against John Ranahan. On the fol- 
lowing morning attended at the Crown 
Solicitor’s office, when my former exa- 
minations were read over to me, which 
I stated were quite correct, and to 
which I had nothing to add. 

The eventful day came, and Rana- 
han was placed at the bar. He was 
well dressed, in black, and tolerably 
unconcerned. Having heard the in- 
dictment, he pleaded “not guilty,” 
nodding to Mr. D——,, his counsel. 

Mrs. Brooke was the first witness 
put up, and she described the murder 
precisely. When called on to iden- 
tify the prisoner, she looked round, 
and fixing her eyes steadily upon 
Ranahan, laid the white wand upon 
his head, and exclaimed, “That is the 
man, and it’s not because he’s there I 
say it, for I would swear to him in 
any part of the world.” 

here was, of course, a sensation at 
this moment in the court. Mrs. 
Brooke fainted, and it was a quarter 
of an hour before the court permitted 
theexamination toproceed. Atlength 
she became sufficiently recovered, and 
Mr. D—— commenced, but he could 
not shake her evidence. 

The next witness was Mrs. Kearns, 
into whose house Mrs. Brooke had 
gone on the night of the murder ; and 
she described, accurately, the trans- 
action of the following morning as 
to Ranahan having come in, and sud- 
denly refusing the cup of tea, and re- 
tiring abruptly upon recognising Mrs. 
Brooke, whom she corroborated min- 
utely in this portion of her evidence. 
Nothing material was elicited from 
her upon the examination. 

I took it forigranted that I would 
bethe next witness for the Crown, but 
a short, thick, stout-built fellow, was 
put upfrom behind theattorneysat the 
Crown side of the Court. He was as 
pale asdeath. His head and face were 
remarkably largeand broad for hissize, 
and his nose was very much turned 
up, showing a pair of red wide-spread 
nostrils. is head was covered with 
short, thick curly hair, as black as an 
Ethiopian’s, while his eyebrows were 
long. and heavy, and overhung the 
most furiously piercing pair of eyes I 
ever saw. He was not more than five 
feet four inches high, but had a body 
and shoulders for a man of at least 
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six feet. Such was the man who now 
sat in the witness chair — the 
table. While I involuntarily Kept 
my eyes fixed upon him, I caught 
myself more than once asking the 
question, “ Have I not seen that head 
and face before?’ Without stirring 
his head, his eyes wandered to the 
right and left like lightning. There 
was some delay in swearing him. 
At length the book was handed to 
the ‘witness, and he was asked his 
name—“ Michael Moran;” I knew 
I had seen him; he was the third 
man in the cave, and one of the two 
whom we had found leaning upon his 
elbow in the bed in the far corner of 
the room in which Ranahan was ar- 
rested. 

He was then examined, and gave a 
very circumstantial account of the 
murder, in which he admitted he had 
been a participator. His evidence 
was frightful, and disgusting. Of 
course he was bullied and browbeat, 
abused and exposed, and badgered 
into a confession of having been 
guilty of every known crime. Great 
a scoundrel as he undoubtedly was, 
the jury could not choose but believe 
that’in this instance he was telling 
the truth. 

I was then examined as to the cir- 
cumstances of the arrest, &c., but 
you are already acquainted with the 
nature of my evidence. My cross- 
examination was mild, and the case 
for the Crown closed. 

There was a desperate attempt to 
prove an alibi, got up in the most in- 
genious manner ; but one of the wit- 
nesses, as is frequently the case, swore 
too much for the defence, and com- 
pletely. broke down upon his cross- 
examination. The case closed ; his 
Lordship charged for two hours, and 
the jury retired to their chamber, not 
(as was anticipated) to remain for the 
night, but for little more than half an 
hour, at the end of which time they 
returned with a verdict of “ guilty.” 

The times at this period were very 
peculiar. Some necessary, but what 
the popular voice called unjustifiable 
and cruel evictions, had taken place 
in the district where this murder had 
been committed, and strangers—a 
Scotchman, and others—had been put 
in possession the vacant farms. 
This gave rise fo a system of threats 
upon the lives and properties of the 
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innocent victims, who (perhaps in ig- 
norance of the danger which they 
incurred) were induced to become 
tenants. The landlord maintained his 
position on a point of right, and 
sought protection for his imported 
tenants froth the authorities. This 
was granted in the fullest, freest, man- 
ner, but all tono purpose. Such was 
the ferocious punctuality with which 
“the code” was carried out, that no 
fewer than seven murders were per- 
etrated ; some of them in the open 
day, within a radius of not more than 
four miles, and within a period of 
little more than two years. A letter 
of “advice to jurors,’ was one day 
found posted on the court-house door; 
the contents of which were any thin 
but calculated to make that usefi 
class of the community feel comfort- 
able ; and upon the present occasion, 
it was Reidy to be wondered at if 
Ranahan and his friends entertained 
some hopes, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence, that the jury would disagree, 
if they did not altogether acquit him. 

He did not move, however, as he 
heard the verdict, and save that he lick- 
ed his lips as the judge seemed pre- 
paring to address him, you would not 
suppose that he could have heard 
the fatal word. Such moments are, 
under any circumstances, deeply im- 
pressive ; to me, they were just then 
awful and sickening. His Lordship 
appeared overcome for some moments, 
and then addressed the prisoner. I 
shall not attempt to follow him. I 
never heard fall from the lips of man 
any thing to come near to it for beauty 
and feeling. Summing up all his 
energy for the few last fatal words, 
he passed sentence of death upon him, 
to be carried into executéon on that 
day three weeks. 

nahan smiled, bowed, turned, and 
went down. 

March 24th.—Found me in charge 
of some mounted police in front of 
the gaol, at eleven o'clock. The fatal 
day for the execution of the indomit- 
able Ranahan had arrived. 

The crowd was immense. It out- 
numbered by tenfold any assembly 
ever collected in that place, upon a 
similar occasion. It was generall 
rumoured, that the unfortunate cul- 
prit had become ae es and 
intended to make a full confession. 
In short, that he would preach his 
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first, his last, and his own funeral ser- 
mon on the a. He was known to 
be extremely eloquent, and from his 
early learning much seemed to be ex- 
pected from him. Hence the vast 
numbers who flocked to the spot, and 
hence the almost irresistible pressure 
immediately beneath the gallows. 

The moment Ranahan, who was 
dressed in his usual black frock-coat 
and trowsers, had entered the press- 
room, he turned to the sheriff, and, 
with a look of the most unmistakable 
repentance and grief, requested per- 
mission to address a few words to the 
crowd as he then was. 

“Tt is, sir,” said he, “the last re- 
quest of a dying sinner, one who trusts 
he has made his peace with Him who 
will never deny or refuse a poor peni- 
tent.” 

The Sheriff hesitated. Ranahan be- 
came excited, and rapidly followed 
up his request, exclaiming : “Oh, sir, 
I have but one object now to wish 
for—justice to the world, and forgive- 
ness to myself. I implore you then, 
dear sir, as you stand in the presence 
of death, death in the prime of life— 
you see death gazing on you, hear it 
speaking to you—death in the health 
and vigour of manhood, like yourself;— 
allits veinsare full, its organs sound, its 
bones unbroken, and its senses free. 
I entreat you, sir, as you stand beside 
a living corpse, about to be hurled by 
a brother worm, ten times more steep- 
ed in guilt than himself, over that 
precipice whose edge is the entrance 
to a journey the end of which no 
man can know—fentreat you deny me 
not. I was brought up and educated 
an unfettered man; occasionally in the 
habit of addressing the people, and 
whether it was from an over-enthu- 
siasm, or a fervent and nervous tem- 
perament, I know not, but I never 
could doso with even tolerable success, 
without accompanying my worgs to 
a certain extent with a rapid mOtion 
of my hands ; cramp them, and you 
tie my tongue. Oh, submit me not to 
the difficulty which these cords and 
that rope must entail upon me. Let 
the space of time between that man’s 
touch (pointing to the hangman) and 
the shadow of death be but like the 
lightning’s flash. As I live upon the 
verge of death I will not keep you 
long ; say five or six minutes, and I 
shall have done. There, I see I may 
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speak to them as I am, and God will 
bless you.” : 

The Sheriff yielded. “ But remem- 
ber,” he said, “I can give you but a 
few minutes ; the moment I pronounce 
your name, you must come down and 
prepare.” 

“T shall be down, sir, perhaps be- 
fore you call me,” replied Ranahan, 
stepping forward, and ascending the 
few steps which led from the press- 
room to the drop. There was a gene- 
ral murmur through the crowd. 

Ranahan, while he wiped his face 
and forehead with a handkerchief, 
drew his other hand in rapid circles 
towards his breast, exclaiming, “ Draw 
near, my friends, draw near.” The 
mass of human beings closed in, and 
the space beneath the drop became 
thronged to excess, and the police, in 
a moment, got so mixed in, and jam- 
med amongst the crowd, that they 
could not move. 

“Good people,” said Ranahan, “I 
am sure I have some friends amongst 
you” 

“You have, you have,” interrupted 
those below him. 

“Draw near, then,” said he, “and 
you shall hear the very few words I 
have to say;”’ and laying his left 
hand upon the iron rail in front -of 
him, with one spring, he cleared it 
like a bird, and fell into the crowé 
below, which was, doubtless, prepared 
to break his fall. 

There was a tremendous shout, 
that rent the air far and wide. All 

was confusion and uproar. The po- 
licemen in the crowd were so pinioned 
up by those around, that they could 
not move hand or foot, and those 
who were free in vain sought an en- 
try into the thick solid mass, even 
with the points of their bayonets. 
The Sheriff rushed forward to the 
front of the drop, calling out to the 
polige, for God’s sake, to secure him, 
dead or alive, and that he would give 
fifty pounds to any one of them who 
would do so. 

I was on horseback at one side, 
with a few police, and ten or twelve 
infantry men, whom I had kept to- 
gether, and saw a move through the 
people, something like the motion 
which a dog would make through a 
field of standing corn, and it was evi- 
dent that Ranahan was being con- 
veyed away. I spurred on through 








thick and thin with my men ; but I 
might as well have faced a fortified 
wall. I then kept round the skirts 
of the crowd, spreading my men, to 
endeavour to prevent his escape. By 
this time the Sheriff had come down, 
and was making his way towards me. 

At this moment I plainly saw Ran- 
ahan emerge from the far side of ‘the 
crowd at some distance, clear a stone 
wall about five feet high, and speed 
like a greyhound across the fields. 

“ He’s off, boys,” I roared; ‘there 
he goes like a deer—after him, fly 
like the wind.—Where’s O’Shaugh- 
nesy? Oh! there he is; he has him 
already in view, and all’s right; no- 
thing can escape that man.” 

“ God help the first man that comes 
up with him,” said a voice near me. 

“ Ay, Jim, or the first four,” said 
another; “for I saw him put a brace 
of double-barrel pistols in his breast 
before he took the shoes off him.” 

This was a pleasant prospective to 
the end of this chase. Souahan knew 
that worse than hanged he could not 
be, and that that was certain should 
he be caught. I feared that poor 
O’Shaughnesy, at least, was doomed, 
and, perhaps, three others, if they had 
the pluck to proceed after their com- 
rade should be struck down. 

The mounted men made a burst 
for a field or two, but were soon 
pounded. I dismounted, and throw- 
ing off sword-belt, &¢., I followed at 
my best. O’Shaughnesy, however, 
was far in advance, and several 
others also before me, but the strug- 
gle of speed was evidently between 
Ranahan and O’Shaughnesy, who 
were at that time unquestionably the 
two best runners and jumpers in the 
pores en in Ireland. Rana- 
ian, however, appeared to have the 
best of it, and was gaining perceptibly 
on his pursuer; he had thrown off 
his shoes before he started, while 
O’Shaughnesy had not spared a mo- 
ment to disencumber himself of a 
single article. Now, he seemed to 
feel that he had no easy task to per- 
form, he had found his match at last, 
and to business he must go in down- 
right earnest, if he meant not to be 
disgraced for ever. I saw him, as he 
ran, tear oft his pouch, and belts, and 
stock. With one rip, he opened his 
jacket from his waist to his neck, 
and cast it behind him. He retained 
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his carbine, however, and even at the 
top of his speed I saw him commence 
to load, for in his haste he had not 
neglected to retain some cartridges. 
Dead or alive, I saw that he was de- 
termined to have him. 

There was not half a mile to the 
lake beyond the demesne of Mr. . 
which,if Ranahan once reached, good- 
bye to him. There were, no doubt, 
friends there with a boat ; and in that 
case all would be over, save a few 
random shots at the fugitive, if even 
these could be ventured on with others 
by his side. O’Shaughnesy appeared 
to be aware of Ranahan’s object, and 
added new efforts to gain upon him, 
and for the next two or three fields 
did gain considerably, so that now 
scarcely more than three hundred yards 
remained between them. Ranahan 
continued to make straight for the 
demesne wall. At this period the 
cheers and shouts, yells and whistles, 
resounded from all sides, in a manner 
which I never before heard any thing 
to equal; crowds were seen on every 
hill, hedges and fences were every- 
where broken through, and walls 
tumbled down in every direction. 
Wherever the eye turned it saw a man 
or men running. It was evident the 
greatest point of skill wasnow at hand, 
and as Ranahan plainly set himself to 
face the wall, the cheers on all 
sides were redoubled. O’Shaughnesy 
was still closing him, for Ranahan 
seemed in some degree to moderate 
his pace, as if to gather strength and 
breath for the spring. “Tis impos- 
sible,” thought r: “he will be mad 
enough to attempt that wall; it can- 
not be less than twelve feet high at 
the very least, besides the Scotch 
blocking, and yet he makes straight for 
it.” I was now almost certain of suc- 
cess, when to my utter consternation, 
I saw O’Shaughnesy trip and stagger 
forward nearly on his face at the same 
moment that Ranahan set himself for 
a tremendous spring. He made it, 
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and almost with complete success, 
clinging with all his might to the top; 
still his weight and the projecting 
blocks of stone seemed against him ; 
he struggled hard, but fate appeared 
to have forsaken him, for after clutch- 
ing for some moments his strength 
failed him, and he tumbled back into 
the field. But he was up and off 
again in a moment. He did not, 
however, attempt the wall again, but 
turned to the left, and ran along it. 
He appeared lame, as if hurt by the fall, 
and lagged considerably. O’Shaugh- 
nesy, of course, now gained fast upon 
him, and Ranahan, seeing that the 
game was lost, sat down leaning against 
the wall, and holding out his hands 
towards us in token of surrender. 
O’Shaughnesy was now up with him 
in a few seconds, as were some others 
quickly after, who were all wiping 
their faces in handkerchiefs and the 
sleeves of their shirts, when I came up. 

The man had covered his face with 
the skirt of his coat, and appeared to 
be in pain. 

“Ts he hurt?” said I. 

Here he suddenly threw back his 
coat, and stood up. 

“Frank, how are you?’ said Dan 
O’Shaughnesy, holding out his hand 
to his brother. 

“By H——n!” cried Frank, “we're 
sold. It is my brother Dan.” . 

Thunderstruck, I turned to look 
upon theman. O’Shaughnesy was 
right. It was not Ranahan ; and ex- 
cept in height and dress, which was, 
of course, prepared for the occasion, 
he was not even like him. 

NeedIexplaintheruse. The whole 
plan had been deeply ahd well con- 
concocted; and Dan O’Shaughnesy, 
as the best runner in Ireland, had 
been hired at a hundred pounds to 
give the peelers a long chase, while 
Ranahan was being conveyed safely 
away in another direction. 

Ranahan was never seen or heard 
of after. 


Qn* 
‘ 
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TWO IRISH ACTORS—BARRY AND MOSSOP., 


PART I. 


Sprancer Barry and Henry Mos- 
sop, both natives of Dublin, and genu- 
ine Hibernians by descent, were un- 
uestionably the best tragic actors of 
their day, next toGarrick. The English 
Roscius surpassed them in versatility. 
The best judges were puzzled to decide 
whether he excelled most in tragedy 
or comedy. So equal appeared the 
balance that the last performance 
usually decided it. His Irish com- 
petitors committed sad ravages when 
they trespassed on the domains of 
Thalia ; with the exception of Barry’s 
Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghan, in which 
his national humour and rich dialect 
carried him through triumphantly. 
When Mossop attempted Lord Town- 
ly,and Lord Aimworth without songs, 
his awkward travesty of the ease and 
elegance of polite life, caused his best 
admirers to mourn. In the multipli- 
city of theatrical records, it is strange 
that these remarkable men should 
never, as far as we are aware, have 
been made the subjects of separate 
biographies. They were careless of 
sthumous fame, kept no letters or 
iaries, left no memoranda for literary 
executors, and no private correspond- 
ence, to be published twenty years 
after death. What we know of them 
is gleaned from the memoirs of their 
contemporaries, and from the general 
recordsof Hitchcock and Victor, Kirk- 
man, Cooke, and O’Keeffe. Galt, in 
his “Lives of the Players,” only 
names Barty incidentally, and never 
alludes to Mossop ; but Galt’s book 
is a copious storehouse of error, evi- 
dently compiled in haste from deficient 
information, and containing more 
than the average and allowable pro- 
portion of mistakes and omissions. 
We are not to take our estimate of 
the abilities of Barry and Mossop from 
the “Rosciad.” Churchill worshipped 
Garrick when hewrote that celebrated 
pasquinade, and sacrificed all and 
sundry, two or three of the women 
only excepted, on the shrine of his 
idol ; although he afterwards veered 
about, and attacked Garrick savagely, 
as a manager and theatrical autocrat, 
in the “Apology.” But all satirists, 
as well as imitators, are caricaturists. 
They exaggerate the defects and tame 


down the excellencies of the victims 
they select for immolation. Churchill, 
although a clergyman by calling, and 
a professed censor of the morals and 
manners of others, was not parti- 
cularly careful of his own. He was 
lax in principle and practice, a tippler, 
a husband who left his wife, and “a 
man of wit upon town.” Neither does 
it reflect much credit on his character 
that John Wilkes was his chosen com- 
panion and jidus Achates. He died at 
the early age of thirty-four, of a fever, 
brought on, it was said, by the abund- 
ance of rich claret which Wilkes 
poured into him when the poet paid 
the demagogue a visit during his tem- 
orary exile at Boulogne. Churchill’s 
ast words were, “ What a fool I have 
been !” What he precisely meant no 
one here can tell ; but how many mil- 
lions might reiterate the same senti- 
ment at the same moment if they 
thought and spoke sincerely ! 
Cowper, in his letters, calls him 
“thegreat Churchill,” and Lord Byron 
honoured his grave at Dover with a 
short poem, as a vehicle for a moral 
aphorism. Atthe sale of his few effects 
a common steel pen sold for five 
pounds, and an old pair of plated 
spurs for fifteen guineas. Churchill, 
undoubtedly, had much vigour, and 
wrote with a stinging pen. It may be 
that this “clumsy curate of Clap- 
ham,” as Foote coarsely and alliter- 
atively dubbed him, was spiteful 
enough to have said, as his friends 
reported, that he wished Pope was 
still alive, that he might tilt with him 
in satiric poetry, struggle for pre-emi- 
nence, and endeavour to break his 
heart. Churchill’s poems, including 
the “ Rosciad,” to which “ The Duel- 
list,” “‘ Gotham,” and “ Independ- 
ence,” are much superior, are seldom 
read by the present generation ; but 
they furnish valuable hints to those 
who trade in depreciation, and are 
good models for trenchant satire. His 
portrait of Barry runs thus :— 


‘© In person taller than the common size, 

Behold where Barry draws admiring eyes ! 

When lab’ring passions in his bosom pent, 

Convulsive rage, and struggling, heave for 
vent; 
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Spectators, with imagin’d terrors warm, 

Anxious expect the bursting of the storm: 

But all unfit in such a pile to dwell, 

His voice comes forth like echo from her 
cell : 

To swell the tempest needful aid denies, 

And all a-down the stage in feeble murmurs 
dies. 

What man, like Barry, with such pains, 
can err, 

In elocution, action, character? 

What man could give, if Barry was not 
here, 

Such well-applauded tenderness to Lear ? 

Who else can speak so very, very fine, 

That sense may kindly end with ev’ry line ? 

Some dozen lines before the ghost is there, 

Behold him for the solemn scene prepare. 

See how he frames his eye, poises each limb, 

Puts the whole body into proper trim— 

From whence we learn, with no great stretch 
of art, 

Five lines hence comes a ghost—and, Ha! 
a start. 

When he appears most perfect, still we find 

Something which jars upon, and hurts the 
mind. 

Whatever lights upon a part are thrown, 

We see too plainly they are not his own. 

No flame from Nature ever yet he caught, 

Nor knew a feeling which he was not taught. 

He rais’d his trophies on the base of art, 

And conn’d his passions as he conn’d his 
part.” 


Mossop is delineated as follows :— 


“ Mossop, attach’d to military plan, 

Still kept his eye fix’d on his right-hand 
man. 

Whilst the mouth measures words with 
seeming skill, 

The right hand labours, and the left lies 
still ; 

For he resolv’d on scripture grounds to go, 

What the right doth, the left hand shall 
not know. 

With studied impropriety of speech 

He soars beyond the hackney critic’s reach ; 

To epithets allots emphatic state, 

Whilst principals, ungrac’d, like lacqueys, 
wait ; 

In ways first trodden by himself excels, 

And stands alone in indeclinables ; 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join 

To stamp new vigour on the nervous line: 

In monosyllables his thunders roll— 

He, She, It, And, We, Ye, They, fright the 
soul.” 

This is sharp, critical firing, cer- 
tainly, and fairly rendered, means 
that Barry was a mere parrot, who 
learned by rote, and Mossop a fugle- 
man, whose parade motions never 
varied. But worse has been written 
of good men and true in more recent 
times, and they h@ve borneit patiently. 
The assailed of the “ Rosciad” suffered 
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injury, winced, kicked, and retorted ; 
but they did no good, and only ex- 
cited fresh editions, with added lines 
of sharper pungency. Some few en- 
deavoured to laugh, which was the 
wisest, although not the easiest course. 
Ross pleaded guilty to the charge of 
falling asleep in his love scenes, and 
promised amendment. King kept his 
temper, and Foote lost his, who lived 
ve using and ridiculing all the world. 

ates talked of personal chastisement 
for the attack on his wife ; Mack- 
lin threatened a prosecution, and 
Shuter got drunk with the poet, while 
Sparks affected to feel only for Hav- 
ard. “Icare not a fig for myself,” 
he said, “but what has poor Billy 
Havard done, that he must be treated 
so cruelly ?’ “And pray,” said a 
gentleman who was present at this 
mock declaration of benevolence, 
“what has Mr. Havard done, too, 
that he cannot bear his misfortunes 
as well as another ?” 

On reading the strictures of Chure- 
hill, it is difticult to believe that the 
Barry and Mossop therein spoken of 
in such disparaging terms, are the 
identical artists who competed gal- 
lantly with Garrick, beat him in cer- 
tain characters, and nearly equalled 
him in others. Barry bore away the 
— in Othello, Romeo, Orestes, and 

affier, and trod closely on the heels 
of Garrick in Lear. Mossop so en- 
tirely appropriated Zanga to himself, 
that Garrick never ventured to dis- 
pute his supremacy in that dramatic 
atlas. In Pierre they were supposed 
to be equal, and in Richard the Third 
and Macbeth, Mossop was not far 
behind. The Duke in Measure for 
Measure, and Cardinal Wolsey, were 
also parts, or véles, as professional 
critics call them, in which Garrick 
never disturbed his laurels. In those 
days, Shakespeare and the legitimate 
stage stood proudly in the ascendant. 
There were no “ grand sensation dra- 
mas,” no “ domestic pieces of harrow- 
ing interest,” no “terrific headers,” 
and no wonderful scenes of mechanical 
ingenuity, divided into four, six, or 
eight compartments, with a distinct 
action simultaneously going on in 
each. The modern play-going public 
is sadly given over to idolatry. A 
foreign importation, whether play or 
player, carries all before it for a while; 
ut the good sense of John Bull 
rights itself at last, and Shakespeare 
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and his indigenous interpreters never 
fail, from tinie to time, to vindicate 
their supremacy. But it must be 
admitted that the living representa- 
tives, though excellent in quality, are 
fewer in number than could be desired. 
The worst feature of the case is the 
absence of rising talent. There are no 
Barrys and Mossops springing from 
behind counters, or issuing from the 


benches of colleges or schools. But 
“revenons a nos moutous,’ as the 


French say, a-propos to nothing. 
Spranger Barry was born in the 
parish of St. Werburgh, in Dublin, 
on the 20th of November, 1719, about 
two years and a half after David 
Garrick first saw the light. His fa- 
ther was an eminent silversmith in 
that city, who bred this his eldest son, 
to the same business. Young Barry 
had collateral relatives of a higher 
rank than his sire, his bent inclined 
him to gay companions, and his mind 
was inflamed with more romantic as- 
pirations than could be derived from 
trade. He attended the theatre with 
greater unction than he served in the 
shop, and soon imbibed an absorbing 
love and admiration for the dramatic 
art and its professors. This taste 
was inflamed to fever heat by the 
visit of Garrick to the Irish metro- 
polis in the summer of 1742, and the 
sensation he created. Barry, with 
the ardour of an untried novice, saw 
no reason why he should not achieve 
the same success. Dublin, at that 
time, had two theatres, one in Aun- 
ier-street, the other in Smock-alley. 
ut the city was not populous enough 
to support both. if one flourished, 
the other fell ; and as the tide varied 
alternately, each tottered on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Managers and actors 
quarrelled, and the public grew tired 
of their unprofitable disputes. At 
this untoward juncture, Barry made 
his first essay as an actor at Smock- 
alley, on the 15th of February, 1744, 
in the arduous character of Othello. 
He was announced as a “ gentleman, 
his first appearance on any stage.” 
In those days, this sufficed to draw a 
full house. Now, it would have ex- 
actly the opposite effect. His success 
far exceeded his own expectations, 
and those of his friends, and perfectly 
astonished the audience. He was 
endowed with rare natural requisites, 
a noble person, a handsome face, and 
a most harmonious voice. His de- 
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portment and manners were graceful 
and refined; it was evident that he 
wanted only experience to become 
an accomplished actor. This he soon 
acquired, but he lacked the diligence 
and regular habits of Garrick to make 
him a prosperous man, His flatter- 
ing debut obtained for him an engage- 
ment at once. His second character 
was Pierre, followed by Lear; Young 
Bevil, Henry V., Orestes, and Hotspur. 

During the season of 1745-6, Gar- 
rick, at the invitation of Sheridan, 
paid a second visit to Dublin. He 
found Barry a member of the com- 
pany, eulogized his talents warmly, 
and assured his friends in several 
letters that he was the best lover he 
had ever seen on the stage. Sopopular 
was Barry’s Othello, that Garrick and 
Sheridan played Iago alternately to 
support him in his favourite character. 
The strongest play was the Fair Pen- 
itent. Lothario, Garrick; Horatio, 
Sheridan ; Altamont, Barry; Calista, 
Mrs. Furnival; Lavinia, Miss Bellamy. 
Hitchcock says, that Barry’s genius 
made Altamont equally prominent 


with Lothario and Horatio. This is 
clearly an exaggeration. Altamont 


is little more than a walking gentle- 
man, and affords no opportunity to 
the most transcendant abilities for 
such competition. In 1746, Barry, 
considering that he had sufficiently 
matured his powers, resolved to try 
his fortune in London. He obtained 
an engagement from Lacy, the mana- 
ger of Drury-lane, partly through the 
interest of his relation and friend Sir 
Edward Barry, but principally on the 
report of his merits. On the 4th of 
October, he appeared as Othello, sup- 
ported by Macklin in Iago, and was 
most favourably received. The Gene- 
ral Advertiser, the theatrical critic of 
the day, spoke rather coldly, merely 
saying, “ Barry performed Othello 
before a numerous and polite au- 
dience, and met withas great applause 
as could be expected.” During the 
season he played in succession, Mac- 
beth, Castalio, Varanes, Lord Townly, 
Hotspur, Antony in All for Love, 
Pierre, Young Bevil, Hamlet, and 
Mark Antony in Julius Cesar. He 
established his fame as a leading 
actor, and never afterwards lost his 
eminence. 

In 1747, Garrick having become 
joint patentee of Drury-lane with 

cy, assumed the management of 
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the theatre, and Barry enlisted under 
his banners. In 1749, they quar- 
relled: Barry thinking he was unfair- 
ly dealt with, seceded to Covent- 
garden. Mrs. Cibber did the same 
on similar grounds, and in the Octo- 
ber, of 1750,.came on the celebrated 
Romeo and Juliet contest, which 
wearied the public, and emptied the 
treasuries of both houses. At last, 
Rich, the Covent-garden manager, 
ordered Mrs. Cibber to fall ill, and 
Garrick won by a night. The epi- 
gram written on the occasion is too 
stale for repetition. Some critics 
were divided on the merits of Garrick 
and Barry in Romeo, but the palm 
was generally awarded to the latter. 
Macklin sneered at both, as was his 
wont. Another said that in the gar- 
den scene, Garrick looked and acted 
as if he would leap up to Juliet on 
the balcony. Barry, as if he would 
draw her down to him. A third re- 
marked, “at Covent-garden, I saw 
Juliet and Romeo, and at Drury-lane, 
Romeo and Juliet.” Miss Bellamy, 
then in the bloom of her youth and 
beauty, was thought by many to be 
more natural in Juliet than Mrs. 
Cibber. Macklin’s Mercutio, at Co- 
vent-garden, must have been a hide- 
ous burlesque, while Woodward’s, at 
Drury-lane, was said to be all that the 
poet himself could have wished. 
Barry continued at Covent-garden 
until the end of the season of 
1753-4, adding greatly to his repu- 
tation and stock of characters, but, 
from constitutional improvidence, not 
much improving his purse. He was, 
at that time, in his prime, as to health 
and physical powers. One of his 
great triumphs was in the “ Earl of 
Essex,” a poor tragedy, by Jones. 
When he made his final exit, on being 
led to execution, in the fifth act, his 
attitude, and the pathos of his voice 
and countenance were so overwhelin- 
ing, as he pointed to Lady Rutland, 
his wife, who lay fainting on the 
ground, and uttered the simple words, 
“Q, look there!” that the critics in 
the pit actually burst into tears, and 
then shook the theatre with repeated 
rounds of applause. So says Tate 
Wilkinson, in his memoirs; and this 
of an actor of whom Churchill had 
written that he had no impulsive 
feelings of his own. Living play-goers 
might doubt the possibility of pro- 
ducing such effects by natural intona- 
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tion and expression alone ; did they 
not remember Edmund Kean’s “O, 
fool, fool, fool !” in Othello ; and his 
“T answer, no;” in Sir Edward Mor- 
timer. 

During Barry’s engagement-at Co- 
vent-garden, he fell out occasionally, 
as a matter of course, with Quin, of 
whom he was jealous, and with Rich, 
the manager, whom he despised for 
his ignorance and contempt for every- 
thing but pantomime, having been a 
celebrated harlequin in his youth, 
under the name of Lun. When Rich 
peeped through the time-honoured 
hole in the curtain, to take a glance 
at the house, and saw a crowded 
audience to Othello, Hamlet, or Mac- 
beth, he would mutter, with a con- 
temptuous growl, “Ah! there you 
are again. Fools, much good may 
it do you.” In December, 1754, 
Barry revisited Dublin, being engaged 
by Sowdon and Victor, to whom 
Sheridan had let the theatre for two 
years, after the famous Mahomet riot 
on the 2nd March, in that year, when 
it was utterly gutted, and he himself 
compelled to retire. Barry received 
£800 for the season, and £500 for 
Miss Nossiter, who he engaged to ac- 
company him. He drew many crowd- 
ed houses, but the expenses were so 
great, that the managers: with difli- 
culty covered themselves. 

On the 12th of October, 1755, 
Barry resumed his position at Covent- 
garden as Hamlet, supported by Mrs. 
Woffington, in the Queen, a part she 
was totally unfit for. On the 15th of 
January, 1756, he appeared as Alex- 
ander the Great, in Nat. Lee’s mad 
tragedy, and drew admiring audiences 
for several nights. He looked, moved, 
and acted in amanner which charm- 
ed the public, and gave new life to a 
play that had been on the shelf since 
the death of Delane. Mrs. Woffing- 
ton and Miss Bellamy were the Rox- 
ana and Statira. They hated each 
other, and personated the rival queens, 
con amore. Mrs. Woffington’s ani- 
mosity was increased to the last de- 
gree by two superb dresses, which 
Miss Bellamy had received from Paris, 
and one of which she exhibited on 
this occasion. Roxana drove Statira 
off the stage in the fifth act, and 
stabbed her almost behind the scenes ; 
whereupon the audience testified their 
displeasure and hissed violently. Ano- 
ther time, the ladies exchanged round 
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Billingsgate in the green-room. Mrs. 
W. told Miss B. that it was well for 
her she had a minister (meaning Mr. 
Fox) to supply her extravagance ; to 
which Miss B retorted, that she was 
sorry half the town could not fur- 
nish Mrs. W. with an equal supply. 
The next summer, Foote produced a 
little piece called “the Green-room 
Squabble ; or a Battle-royal, between 
the Queen of Babylon and the Daugh- 
ter of Darius.” On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, Barry threw down the gauntlet 
to Garrick, in Lear, which he had 
acted in Dublin, but had not yet 
ventured in London. It was a bold 
attempt, and merited the success 
with which it was crowned. The 
play commanded six successive repe- 
titions. The best judges decided that, 
although Barry was most impressive in 
some passages, Garrick’s performance 
was more perfect on the whole. Barry 
wept over his own woes and impeded 
articulation by excess of feeling. Gar- 
rick simulated grief more artfully, 
and moved his audience to the heart 
while retaining mastery over himself. 
Barry was considered more regal, Gar- 
rick more natural. The following 
epigrams were much talked of at the 
time:— 


“ON THE TWO LEARS. 
‘“‘ The town has found out different ways 
To praise the different Lears ; 
To Barry they give loud huzzas, 
To Garrick —only tears.” 


Roscius would have preferred the 
applause ten to one, which Theophi- 
lus Cibber says he obtained in equal 
abundance. The other epigram runs 
thus :— 

“ A king— nay, every inch a king, 

Such Barry doth appear ; 
But Garrick’s quite a different thing, 
He's every inch King Lear.” 


In 1757 Barry essayed Richard the 
Third, and here we must record a 
failure. He had better have left the 
crook-backed tyrant in the hands of 
Garrick. His figure was too lofty, 
his manner too gentle, and his voice 
too unvaryingly melodious for this 
dramatic Machiavel. On the 14th of 
March, in the same year, Home’s 
Douglas was acted for the first time 
in London, Garrick had refused the 

lay, which originally came out in 
dinburgh in 1756. This rejection 
was the greatest error in judgment 
which can be laid to the charge of one 
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who seldom made mistakes in mana- 
gerial calculations. Douglas has kept 
the stage ever since. Gray said, ina 
letter to Horace Walpole, “I am 
greatly struck with Douglas; the 
author seems to me to have retrieved 
the true language of the stage, which 
has been lost for these hundred years; 
and there is one scene, between Lady 
Randolph and the Stranger, so master- 
ly that it strikesme blind to all its de- 
fects.” These defects Gray does not 
point out—a common omission with 
exceptious critics. In this they re- 
semble the cautious physician who 
feels your pulse, tells you you are 
very ill, but cannot fix the disease. 
The natural language may have dis- 
gusted Garrick, who liked being 
mounted on stilts ; or, what is equally 
probable, he, perhaps, thought the 
character of Lady Randolph more 
oowerful than that of Douglas. 
en obtained credit in Norval ; but 
his presence was too commanding for 
the youthful shepherd, and he dis- 
figured himself in a most fantastic 
costume of rich white satin, curiously 
ponnen. Somewhere or other we 
lave seen an engraving of this strange 
dress, which would be invaluable in 
the pictorial collection of the Garrick 
Club. Mrs. Woffington was ill-suited 
to Lady Randolph. Her matchless 
beauty was linked to a most inhar- 
monious voice. Home, the author of 
Douglas, paid dearly for his dramatic 
fame. The Presbytery of Scotland 
compelled him to resign his ministry 
at Athelstanford. They were scan- 
dalized at the idea of a person in 
orders being seen in a playhouse and 
writing a tragedy. But the religious 
persecution obtained for him political 
patronage, a pension, and a place 
under government. Heliodorus,Bishop 
of Tricea, in Thessaly, in the fourth 
century, wrote a celebrated romance 
called Aithiopica, or the Loves of 
Theagenes and Clariclea, strictly 
moral and orthodox in all points. It 
is said that a synod ordered him 
either to burn his work or vacate his 
bishopric, and that he chose the latter 
alternative. This story would make 
a good parallel to Home and Douglas, 
but it labours under the disadvantage 
of being generally looked upon by the 
learned as a fable. 
Barry’s last performance at Covent- 
garden during the engagement we are 
now treating of was on the 10th of 
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May, 1758, as Varanes in Theodosius, 
or the Force of Love—a character of 
tender passion in which he never had 
arival. Having been encouraged by 
many of the nobility, gentry, and lead- 
ing citizens of Dublin to erect a new 
theatre in his native town, he seduced 
Woodward from his allegiance to Gar- 
rick, and, in an evil hour for himself 
and partner, aided by subscriptions, 
built the Crow-street theatre in op- 
position to Sheridan. This far-famed 
edifice, so celebrated in Irish dramatic 
history, opened on the 22nd of Octo- 
ber, 1758. It lasted sixty-two years. 
The final performance occurred on 
the 13th of May, 1820, and within 
the ensuing five years it was “used 
up” by instalments, the last vestiges 
disappearing in 1825. Early in No- 
vember, 1758, Barry appeared in his 
new theatre as Hamlet, followed by 
Lear and Castalio. Cordelia and 
Monimia in the two latter plays were 
personated by Mrs. Dancer, his pupil 
and future wife, whose early perform- 
ances were far from promising the 
erfection she afterwards attained. 
he next season Barry added Mossop 
to his company. There never were 
two great tragedians whose abilities 
so well accorded and whose lines of 
acting so little interfered. The plays 
were admirably acted. London could 
not. compete with Dublin after the 
secession of so many first-rate artists. 
The following cast of Othello at 
Crow-street in 1760 furnishes an in- 
stance :—Othello, Barry ; Iago, Mos- 
sop; Cassio, Dexter; Roderigo, Wood- 
ward; Brabantio, Walker; Desdemona, 
Mrs. Dancer ; Emilia, Mrs. Fitzhenry. 
But the expenses were so enormous 
that one of the most brilliant seasons 
ever known in Ireland wound up with 
a heavy loss, and this deficiency in- 
creased from year to year until it in- 
volved the managers in total ruin. 
Mrs. Dancer became a widow on the 
26th of December, 1759; and Barry 
married her several years after, as 
soon as it was in his power. ‘The in- 
tervening impediment was his first 
wife, who is seldom named in the ac- 
counts of her husband’s career. 

In 1760 Mossop deserted the ban- 
ners of Barry and Woodward, and 
reared his own standard at Smock- 

ley. He was a great favourite, and 
found many supporters ; but the op- 
position ultimately proved fatal to all 
parties, each endeavouring to surpass 
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the other in lavish expenditure and 
“unheard-of effects.” Let not those 
who cavil at modern managers for too 
much reliance on the upholsterer, the 
scene-painter, and the mechanist, sup- 
pose that these agencies were not 
lavishly employed in what are called 
“the palmy days of the drama,” and 
that acting was left to its own merits 
without accessorial embellishment. 
Hear O’ Keeffe, who writes in 1826, of 
a coup de théatre which he witnessed 
in Crow-street sixty yéars before :— 
“Barry had Alexander the Great 
got up in fine style, particularly the 
triumphal entry into Babylon, which 
in splendour of show exceeded even 
Mossop’sovationin Coriolanus. Alex- 
ander’s high and beautiful chariot 
was first seen at the farther end of 
the stage. He, seated in it, was 
drawn to the front to triumphal music 
by the unarmed soldiery. When ar- 
rived at its station to stop for him to 
alight, before he had even time to 
speak, the machinery was settled on 
such a simple yet certain plan thatthe 
chariot in a twinkling disappeared, 
and every soldier was at the instant 
armed. It wasthus managed. Each 
man having his particular duty pre- 
viously assigned to him laid his 
hand on different parts of the chariot. 
One took a wheel and held it up on 
high: this was a shield. Others took 
the remaining wheels: all, in a mo- 
ment, were shields upon their left 
arms. The axle-tree was taken by 
another : it was a spear. The body 
of the chariot also took to pieces, and 
the whole was converted into swords, 
javelins, lances, standards, &c. Each 
soldier, thus armed, arranged himself 
at the sides of the stage, and Alex- 
ander, standing in the centre, began 
his speech. I have seen in my day 
operas, ballets, pantomimes, melo- 
dramas, &c., at Covent-garden, 
Drury-lane, the Haymarket, and the 
Opera House, but never saw any thing 
to equal in simplicity and beauty this 
chariot manceuvre of Alexander the 
Great.” 

Mossop opened his first campaign 
with spirit. His best cards, next to 
himself, were Digges and Mrs. Bel- 
lamy. But the lady’s charms and 


owers were on the wane—her voice 
ad lost its music and her eyes their 
brilliancy. Each house endeavoured 
to forestall the other by anticipating 
Unfair means 


plays in preparation. 
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were resorted to to obtain intelligence. 
Animosities between the two theatres 
were carried to such a pitch thata 
man in the Crow-street interest ar- 
rested Mrs. Bellamy as she was pass- 
ing through the stage door to her 
dressing-room. The bailiff owned to 
her that he had been particularly 
ordered not to execute the writ ona 
morning, as it was known she had 
friends who would advance the money. 
Her part on the first night of a new 
play was, consequently, obliged to be 
read. She relates the anecdote in 
her own “ Memoirs,” and adds that 
although her salary was fifty guineas 
a-week she never had one in hand. 
The Smock-alley government retorted 
by a counterstroke. One night Barry 
lay dead on the stage as Romeo. 
After the curtain fell, two sons of 
Agrippa, who had been smuggled 
behind the scenes as “swells,” ad- 
vanced towards him, and with great 
delicacy and attention helped him to 
rise. All three thus standing together, 
Barry in the centre, one of them 
whispered politely, “ Pardon me, sir, 
I have an action against you,’ and 
touched him on the shoulder. “ In- 
deed !” said Barry, “this is rather a 

iece of treachery. At whose suit?’ 

he men named the plaintiff, and 
Barry, who had no alternative, pre- 
pared to walk off the stage in their 
custody, At that moment the scene- 
men and carpenters, who now under- 
stood how it was with their master, 
after a little busy whispering consul- 
tation, went off and almost imme- 
diately returned, dragging on with 
them an ominous-looking piece of ma- 
chinery, followed bya particularly bold 
and ferocious fellow, who grasped a 
hatchet. Barry,surprised, askedthem 
“what they were about?” One of 
them said, “Sir, we are only pre- 
paring the altar of Merope, because 
we are going to have a sacrifice.” 
The savage-looking carpenter here- 
upon flourished his hatchet and 
grinned horribly at the bailiffs. Barry 
alarmed, exclaimed, “ Be quiet, you 
foolish fellows.” But perceiving they 
were serious, he beckoned the two 
catch-poles to accompany him, and led 
them through the lobbiesand passages 
in safety to the outward door of the 
theatre, where they quitted him on 
his assurance that the debt should be 
settled the next morning. They 
wished him good-night with many 
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thanks, and rejoicing in their escape 
with whole bones. An _ incident 
somewhat similar to this, but more 
ludicrous, occurred when Carter, the 
lion-king, as he was called, was exhi- 
biting with Ducrow at Astley’s. A 


manager with whom Carter had 
made and broken an engagement 


issued a writ against him. The bail- 
iffs came to the stage-door and asked 
for Carter. “Show the gentlemen 
up,” said Ducrow ; and when they 
reached the stage there sat Carter 
composedly in the great cage, with an 
enormous lion on each side of him. 
“'There’s Mr. Carter waiting for you, 
gentlemen,” said Ducrow, “ go in and 
take him. Carter, my boy, open the 
door.” Carter proceeded to obey, at 
the same time eliciting, by a private 
signal, a tremendous roar from his 
companions. The bailiffs staggered 
back in terror, rolled over each other 
as they rushed down stairs, and nearly 
fainted before they reached the street. 

O’ Keeffe says—“ I was once asked 
by Barry, who knew my skill in draw- 
ing, to make his face for Lear. 1] 
went to his dressing-room, and used 
my camel-hair pencil and Indian ink, 
with, as I thought, a very venerable 
effect. When he came into the green- 
room, royally dressed, asking some of 
the performers how he looked, Isaac 
Sparkes, in his Lord-Chief Joker way, 
remarked, ‘as you belong to the Lon- 
don Beef-steak Club, O’Keefte has 
made you peeping througha gridiron.” 
Actors have strange ideas on the sub- 
ject of what they call making up their 
faces. We have seen old Mick Ful- 
lam, at eighty, deeply indenting his 
furrowed visage with black lines, to 
make him look, as he thought, more 
like an aged man. Barry was so 
doubtful of his own conceptions, that 
he was in the habit of asking experi- 
enced stage carpenters, at rehearsals, 
to give him their opinion how he 
acted such and such a passage; and 
he used to call them aside for this 
purpose. So Moliere was accustomed 
to read his humorous scenes to his 
housekeeper, a dull and heavy old 
lady ; and if she laughed, he allowed 
them to stand. 

In the summer of 1761, the Crow- 
street managers opened a new theatre 
in Cork, which, though successful at 
first, in the end added to their em- 
barrassments. Aboutthis time Barry 
introduced his son by his first wife, 
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Mr. Thomas Barry, in the part of 
Tamerlane. The young man’s figure 
was light and pleasing, but his abili- 
ties were only moderate, and he never 
soared beyond respectability. Onthe 
12th of December, 1761, Barry first 
performed Sir Callaghan O’ Bral- 
laghan, in Macklin’s farce of “ Love 
a la Mode,” the author ‘appearing as 
Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm. The piece 
was acted sixteen times in the course 
of the season. This was Barry’s chef 
@euvre in comedy. The character 
was partly himself in his convivial 
moments ; for as he excelled in telling 
humorous stories relative to Irishmen 
and their blunders, he knew how to 
fill up the minutiz of the picture to 
advantage. The heroic cast of his 
figure, and the frankness of his man- 
ners, gave that finish to the whole, 
which rendered it, in the eyes of those 
who saw it, as perfect a piece of-act- 
ing as, perhaps, was ever exhibited. 
In 1762 Barry and Woodward quar- 
relled, and dissolved partnership, with 
angry recriminations on both sides, in 
which each laid the blame of extrava- 
gance on the other, and both, in all 
probability, were open to the charge. 
Woodward had lost a capital of some 
thousands, and Barry, who had scarce- 
ly any to lose, was deeply in debt. 
But this never disturbed his rest, while 
his partner, being“of a different tem- 
perament, could not digest his dinner 
unless he was certain it was paid for. 
Their receipts had been good, but the 
expenses entailed by the system of 
competition were more than the city 
or theatre could support. Loss accu- 
mulated on loss, until Chancery suits 
and bills of costs threatened to swal- 
low up the contending parties and all 
dependent on them. 

The tournament between Barry and 
Mossop went on from 1762 to 1767, 
with all the vigour and acrimony 
which shattered purses and untiring 
jealousy would permit or excite. The 
rival managers alternately filched 
away each other's attractive perform- 
ers, and tried every “dodge” that 
taxed ingenuity could invent. To 
replace Macklin, Barry engaged She- 
ridan, and when the fascinating Ann 
Catley turned the tide against him at 
the rival house, boldly announced 

“himself as Captain Macheath, with 
Mrs. Dancer for Polly, and Mrs. 
Abington in Zucy. The novelty of 
the attempt drew many crowded au- 
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diences. Barry’s vocal abilities were 
confined to a comic Irish song ora 
chanson a boire. It was with difli- 
culty he could compass the common 
tunes of the “‘ Beggar’s Opera,” yet his 
figure and acting made amends, and, 
we can readily believe, that he perso- 
nated the fine, gay, bold-faced hero of 
the road to the life. Many years ago 
the writer of this notice saw in an 
auctioneer’s lumber-room at Cork, a 
full length portrait of Barry in Mac- 
heath, which he might have purchased 
for a small sum, and declined, under 
the impression that it was spurious, 
and not then knowing that the Othel- 
lo and Romeo of his day had ever 
condescended to Macheath. The 
picture was, perhaps, unique, and a 
valuable reminiscence of one who was 
too careless to perpetuate his features, 
and could with difficulty be persuaded 
to sit. 

In those days, as more recently, le- 
gitimate taste was sometimes compel- 
led to bow to public caprice. When 
Shakspeare ceased to attract, Barry 
had recourse to Venetian rope-dancers 
and Dutch dogs, against which Mos- 
sop opposed an Italian monkey. 
O’Keette says, “An itinerant show- 
man having brought a wonderful 
monkey over to Dublin, Mossop hired 
it for a certain number of nights, at a 
sum equal to any of his best actors ; 
and upon those nights some tragedy 
was performed, wherein he himself 
was, of course, the principal feature. 
Mossop’s name in the play-bills was 
always in a type nearly two inches 
long, the rest of the performers very 
small, and that of the monkey the 
same size as Mossop’s; so that in the 
large posters nothing could be dis- 
tinguished but “ MOSSOP,” “ MON- 
KEY.” When he noticed the bills, 
he had sense enough to laugh at it 
himself.” 

Barry, in 1767, after a seven years’ 
contest, saw himself obliged to resign 
the sceptre to his seemingly more 
prosperous competitor, having during 
that period experienced many vexa- 
tions and disappointments, and wasted 
a valuable segment of his life. Instead 
of reaping the fruits of his shinin 
abilities, he incurred debts he coul 
never discharge, ruined many persons 
connected with him, and involved 
himself in difficulties for the rest of 
his days. Mossop’s finances were also 
much deranged, and his resources 
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nearly exhausted. Macklin said, it 
was not the opposition, but the vanity, 
extravagance, and ignorance of the 
managers that ruined the Dublin 
theatres. For instance, Sheridan’s 
profuse way of living, Barry’s prodi- 

lity, and Mossop’s litigious spirit, 
or he spent in law at least £2,000. 
There was truth in Macklin’s re- 
marks ; but still, the great point was, 
that Dublin could not maintain two 
first-rate theatres. 

In the summer of 1767, Barry, his 
son Thomas, and Mrs. Dancer, en- 
gaged with Foote, at the Haymarket, 
and played a round of favourite 
characters, including Macheath. In 
1766, they had appeared for a few 
nights at the Opera House, in opposi- 
tion to Foote, who, being asked why 
he paid such high prices for tragedy 
in a comic theatre, om “Why, to 
tell you the truth, I have no great 
occasion for them ; but they were such 
bad neighbours last year, that I find 
it cheaper to give them board and 
lodging for nothing than to have them 
any longer opposite to me.” Barry 


having now finally renounced the un- 
profitable cares of management, re- 
turned to his old quarters at Drury- 
lane, under his former commander, 


Garrick. On the 2ist of October, 
1767, he reappeared on those boards, 
after an absence of ten years, in 
Lear. Garrick, who was now rich, 
and somewhat lazy, gave him a large 
salary and ample opportunities. He 
also considered Mrs. Dancer a greatac- 
quisition, capable, as she soon proved, 
of supplying the recent loss of Mrs. 
Cibber. Barry’s stipend was consi- 
dered the more liberal, as his health 
was impaired, and his professional 
exertions were occasionally impeded 
by gout and other chronic disorders. 
On the occasion of King’s benefit, in 
March, 1768, he descended to play 
Antonio, in the “Merchant of Venice.” 
On the 22nd of September, 1768, the 

lay-bill of the day announced, for the 
first time, Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Barry, 
late Mrs. Dancer ; from which we 
may conclude, that the lady’s second 
marriage had only recently taken 
place. In December, 1771, Barry ap- 

ared as Timon, in an alteration of 
Bhakes are’s play by Cumberland. 
One of his few portraits was taken in 
this character from the life, by Ro- 
berts, and engraved in “ Bell's Shak- 
speare.” Where is it now? 
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Barry and his wife appeared to be 
erfectly happy and contented at 
rury-lane for a series of years. 
Nevertheless, with the waywardness 
of petted favourites, and tempted by 
a small increase of salary, they went 
over to Covent-garden, and appeared 
there on the 31st of October, 1774, in 
Murphy’s tragedy of the “Grecian 
Daughter,” as Evander and Euphra- 
sia. The play had been successfully 
produced at Drury-lane in 1772. One 
of the most attractive tragedies acted 
during this engagement was the 
“ Distressed Mother.” Mrs. Barry’s 
Hermione was supposed by some rigid 
critics to be inferior in dignity of os 
portment to Mrs. Fitzhenry’s in the 
same character. But the Orestes of 
Barry was pronounced a masterpiece. 
From the first scene to the last he 
riveted the attention and commanded 
the applause of the audience. Taste 
is so changed at present, that all the 
talents that could be revived and con- 
centrated would never restore these 
dull, actionless, and declamatory dra- 
mas to their defunct popularity. 

Garrick, cieukiel by failing 
health, retired from his scenic labours 
on the 10th of June,1776 Barry was 
not long behind him. His infirmities 
increased upon him continually ; and 
such were the encroachments which 
time and sickness were daily making 
upon his powers of acting, that his 
defects became too visible to the au- 
dience. In the intervals of pain he 
seemed occasionally to recover his 
wonted spirit, and to shine forth with 
redoubled splendour ; but these un- 
usual exertions were but like the last 
gleams of the departing sun. He took 
no formal leave. His name appeared 
in the bills for the last time, as Evan- 
der (“Grecian Daughter,”) on the 28th 
of November, 1776. He died on the 
10th of January, 1777, being only in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age, and 
was buried in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. 

Spranger Barry was never surpassed 
on the stage asa hero andlover. He 
gave dignity to the one and passion 
to the other. In his person he was 
tall without awkwardness, in his coun- 
tenance handsome without effemi- 
nacy. His voice was finely calcu- 
lated to aid his appearance ; it had® 
melody, depth, and strength. He 
could not only charm audiences, but 
bailiffs and attorneys. Creditors re- 
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fused to dun him personally, as 
he frequently succeeded in borrowing 
another sum equal to the first debt. 
Othello was eat part. Colley 
Cibber prefe: ‘him to Betterton 
and Booth. Davis says that he saw 
the ancient Laureat in the boxes, 
on the first night of Barry’s Othello, 
loudly ionkelite him, a practise by 
no means usual with the old cynic, 
even when well pleased. Barry’s 
manner of saying, “No, not much 
moved,” was described by all who 
heard him as exquisite beyond de- 
scription. But the same heart-rend- 
ing feelings which won the town in 
the noble Moor, diffused themselves 
through all his acting when the softer 
passions predominated. He stood 
aloft in Jaffier, Antony, Romeo, Va- 
ranes, Castalio, Essex, Phocyas, and 
Orestes. Richard and Macbeth he 
never should have attempted, for he 
was deficient in representing the vio- 
lent emotions of the soul, nor could 
his placid countenance be sufficiently 
wane up to the strong expression of 
despair and horror. In Bajazet, the 
brutal part of the character was un- 
suited to him ; but in the last scene 
with Selima his excellence soared be- 
yond praise. In Hamlet he was pleas- 
ing, but not capital. In Lothario he 
was elegant, but’ wanted fire. In 
Horatio, in the same play, he failed. 
In professional judgment and worldly 
prudence he seems to have been 
miserably inferior to Garrick. No 
man was so easy to live with as a 
companion and friend. He had as 
little learning as knowledge, but his 
conversational and persuasive powers 
were irresistible. But he wasthought- 
less and improvident, luxurious and 
expensive in his habits. One of his 
greatest pleasures consisted in giving 
splendid entertainments, and from a 
natural elegance of manner, no one 
did the honours of a table with more 
ease and politeness. Mr. Pelham, 
who was one of his warmest admirers, 
often sent for and called upon him. 
Once he invited himself to sup with 
Barry, who was greatly elated by the 
honour of entertaining a first minis- 
ter; but the profusion of elegant 
dishes, with the choicest and dearest 
wines, so displeased the statesman, 
that he reproved his host for his folly 
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in feasting him as he himself would 
have treated a foreign ambassador, 
and never gave him another opportu- 
nity of exposing his want of discre- 
tion. Barry was as thoroughly good- 
tempered and convivial as Mark 
Antony, whom he also resembled in 
his devotion to the fair sex. He 
told his national anecdotes better than 
any man. Garrick used to say that 
he would beat Barry’s head off in all 
stories but Irish ones ; in these there 
was a naiveté in his manner which re 
tained all the salt of the jest without 
gross vulgarity. 

Such a man was not likely to leave 
his widow in affluent circumstances. 
She continued on the stage, and in due 
time consoled herself with a third 
husband in the person of Mr. Craw- 
ford—a bad actor, an eccentric indi- 
vidual, and an unprofitable husband. 
This marriage, a terrible sinking in 

etry, was highly detrimental to her, 

th as a woman and an actress. 
Crawford was much younger than 
she, but she survived him, and con- 
tinued to act in Dublin and at Covent- 
garden, though with diminished 
powers, until 1798. Shé was of a 
respectable family in Bath, who were 
offended by her degradation, as the 
considered it. Her mother had suc 
a contempt for the dramatic art and 
its professors, that she left her a 
weekly pension, as she would have 
done to a pauper and dependent. 
This she was to forfeit if she con- 
tinued on the stage. She enjoyed it, 
however, to her dying day, as the re- 
lation who might have demanded the 
reversion waived his claim. She died 
on the 29th of November, 1801, aged 
sixty-seven, and was buried near her 
— husband by her own desire. 

fter her death her theatrical ward- 
robe was seized on by an innkeeper in 
Wales, fora debt contracted by Craw- 
ford. Inher best days she was 4 first- 
rate tragic actress; but she played so 
well in comedy, that if she had 
never spoken a line of blank verse she 
would have been at the head of her 
profession. It wasalamentable mis- 
take to re-produce her, after a lon 
retirement, with faded powers, an 
far in the autumn of life, to compete 
in a hopeless contest with the meri- 
dian strength of Mrs. Siddons. 
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MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER.— 


A ROMANCE OF TWO SYRENS. 


PART XI, 


Das waffer ranfdt, das wafjer fehwoll 
Mechts ihm den nachten Fup 

Sein her; wudhs ihm fo fehnfudtsyvoll 
Wie bet der liebshen Grug. 

Sie fpradt gu ihm, fie fang gu ihm 
Da war's um ihn gefdebn. 


I. 


HERO IN COUNCIL, 


SOLITUDE was always poor diet for 
a man of his organization. But once 
any thing like a game to be played 
presenting itself—any thing in the 
order of ingenious checkmating g, he 
wakened*up from his lethargy, and 
became alive again—keenly, vigor- 
ously, intellectually alive. Here, in- 
deed, were the stage lamps being lit 
up—the gaudy scenery pushed for- 
ward—th® boxes filling. And here, 
too, was a game to be played. Life 
was not to be altogether a desert for 
him. There was yet balm in Gilead. 
There was a prize to win, an adver- 
sary to foil. 

How sarcastically he laughed at 
that notion—a prize to win! And 
yet, barren as the prospect was, he 
feasted for a while on the notion of 
this proud woman—repentant, as it 
were, struggling with herself, master- 
ing her haughty spirit for a while, 
making a poor show of make-believe 
of forgetting him, and then having to 
yield in an ineffectual struggle. Hgre 
were all the barriers broken down 
and swept away. 

After all, his old power and domi- 
nion were not utterly spent. He was 
not yet the yor beaten, powerless 
outcast, people supposed. Nay, ac- 
tually this moment, there was under 
his hand, open before him, a new in- 
strument—a magic wand—a wave of 
which would help him back again to 
all honour i i 
ness, sorrows into happiness, poverty 
into wealth! Nothing but the wave 
ofa wand. A wand,indeed! There 
was need of an operation far simpler 
and less theatrical. And then he 
thinks of Drelincourt and Drelin- 


Githe—Der Fifer. 


court, and for pure curiosity begins 
turning over the meagre entries of the 
old diary, which had been put away 
like a precious thing in his desk. 

The legal mind loves investigation, 
for mere inv estigation’ 8 sake. It likes 
manufacturing “a case”—setting in 
order the contused pieces of a puzzle 
—and this from habit and taste, and 
without reference to any distinct pur- 
pose. Natural, therefore, that Mil- 
drington, onee on the scent, should 
wish to go further, and see—still 
from curiosity—-if more could be 
found to make the thing complete ; 
and so among the voluminous bun- 
dles of little papers which adhere 
to the progress of the man of 
business, as leeches do to the limbs 
of the leech catcher, he begins to dig 
and burrow. He scoops out little 
bundles of letters, tied up, compact 
as bricks, from the recesses of pigeon 
holes. He was an orderly man, and 
could lay his hands in a rough way 
upon what he wanted—at least knew 
in what direction to dig. However, 
he found nothing satisfactory here. 

Then, standing up, with his hand to 
his forehead, in an attitude of thought, 
he took up the light suddenly, and 
passed into an inner room—a sort of 
store, where were bits of furniture, 
and chests and trunks, reposing in 
bond as it were. Where, too, was a 
diminutive little walnut secretaire, 
just suited to the height and capaci- 
ties of the poor little lady who bore 
the name of Mrs. Mildrington. This 
was her treasury and state paper 
oftice—her reliquary for much-prized 
Christmas presents, with day gifts, 
paeegunis portraits, and precious 
etters, written when Adam and Eve 
were in Paradise. These things it is 
believed she used to visit in secret, 
turn over piously, weep over even, 
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She was, in short, foolishly and ridi- 
culously weak in their respect. Poor 
child! her latter days had been all 
grim and weary enough; and it 
was pardonable jg her to look for 
some comfort in Rening over these 
memorials. It must have been with 
some such purpose, too, that Mr. Mil- 


_ drington came with her little bunch 


of keys, which had been left in his 
keeping, opened the desk, and began 
to rummage. 

Alas! I believe he was looking 
for a hotel bill—a Scotch hotel— 
some two or three years back, or some 
such document, to fix a date. He 
knew by asort of instinct that she 
must. have papers concerning so inte- 
resting a period carefully put by. 


Il. 


OLD Music! 


SucH a miscellany—a woman’s mis- 
cellany! Little packets tied up with 
blue ribbon—a faded blue ribbon— 
little card-board boxes, little books. 
The whole with a look as if they had 
not been disturbed for years, and 
were not to be disturbed again ; as if 
the dead had some right of property in 
them. He began, for the mere curios- 
ity of the thing, to turn them over and 
over carelessly, and with a strangely 
disturbed feel at his heart. For the 
moment the Scotch hotel bill passed 
out of his mind. Good gracious, what 
a gathering! This little book of 
poems, gilt-edged, a little worn in 
the binding from usage, but still ten- 
derly kept—was not that the very 
copy of Tennyson’s poems? He 
thought it had been lost. Here, in 
silver paper, resplendent in gorgeous 
binding, Mr. Mildrington’s own novel, 
presented—ah me !—about that date 
—no matter when now. And this 
bundle tied in the faded blue ribbon 
—his own writing—positively, every 
scrap that he had ever written to 
that poor, suffering little soul. His 
visiting cards, with the inscription 
above the name—“ Shall drop in at 
nine,” in pencil; thetorn-offslip, written 
in the hall—“ So sorry, can’t come— 
shall be with you to-morrow without 
fail—/.” is longer despatches, in 


the splendid Mildrington flourish, and 
of a four-page length, written with 
all the communicativeness and can- 
dour in which enthusiastic affection 
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cares to develop itself,’ reckless of 
space or time; but gradually dwind- 
ling down in, alas! the steadiest of 
ratios, to the bold curt periods, with 
not a word more than is necessagy for 
the expression of the precise thing he 
wishes to be done. Down from fever 
heat to absolute zero. That roll of 
scraps and letters was indeed a moral 
thermometer nicely graduated. Poor, 
poor child! was there ever such folly! 
said Mr. Mildrington many, many 
times over. Poor, foolish little thing, 
how carefully she has kept all this 
rubbish! Here, too, is a neatly folded 
bit of silver paper, tied round and 
round again with crimson purse 
thread, and which our hero opens 
carefully, and with much curiosity. 
Hair! absolutely, a short curl of 
brown hair! Whose, he did not find 
it very difficult to guess. Again did 
he say, turning it over curiously, 
“ Poor, foolish child! what cowld she 
have done this for?’ More upturn- 
ing, and here was a purse, a ring, a 
locket, and the light and shade pre- 
sentment of the glorious hero himself, 
a couple of inches high, taken gra- 
ciously by the sun, put away tenderly 
in a sacred corner. It was a wonder- 
ful tabernacle, stored with these-pre- 
cious offerings. She was worshipper, 
and he divinity! Mr. Mildrington 
stayed his handamoment, and paused 
to think. It was compassion and a 
gentle pity that was working in him. 
In his great soul he felt poignant an- 
guish, as he thought of the little weak 
shrub that twined itself with such 
humility about his grand trunk. She 
might be cherished, fostered, even 
out of gratitude—so lowly a senti- 
ment as gratitude. 

Mr. Mildrington still pursued his 
search. There was a little book, filled 
with the pale, spider’s thread lines of 
letters which stand for feeble women’s 
writing. A little diary—a chronicle 
in miniature, full of those water-co- 
loured emotions—those diluted nerve- 
less joys and sorrows, which are to 
the grand struggles of immortal men, 
noble, unselfish natures, and gods of 
creation, not lords, 4s, say tea is to 
full-bodied wine! What is a record 
of womanish feelings? Here is what 
should be labelled, “ Only a woman’s 
writing,” just as the savage Dean 
wrote, “Only a woman’s hair !” 

Mr. Mildrington felt no scruples 
about outraged confidences—took the 
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little screed over to a table, flung him- 
self into a chair, drew the light nearer, 
and began to read. He was strangely 
interested in the whole of this night's 

rquisites—in fact, surprised. With 
his Brander occupations he had had 


absolutely no time to think of such . 


trifles merely on the ground. His 
head was in the clouds; this, there- 
fore, came as a surprise. He was 
touched—interested—softened. 

He read that pale writing ; first 
dipping into it here and there, then 
settling to it steadily, and getting ab- 
sorbed. The “poor child,” as he 
called her, had written her sorry 
heart upon the paper—had spoken to 
herself without restraint. He had 
there before him a free picture of her 
life—her sorrows (for there were no 
joys latterly)—his own treatment of 

er, for which he had been so careless, 
translated and set before him, as it 
had never appeared to him before. 
Such a record for him to be reading. 
He could not believe it. There must 
be some mistake. Poor child! she 
fancied these things. And by-and- 
by, as he read on, the image of the 
“poor child”? rose up before him in a 
new light—a softened light—a grate- 
ful light—even a golden light. 


Howlong our herosat there, turning 
over those curious little pages, isnot of 


so much importance. That carious 
coat, which sometimes gathers about 
the heart of a man, casing it like ar- 
mour, does sometimes scale away. 
Mr. Mildrington was not the domes- 
tic wretch—the man of ingrained vil- 
lany that he had been taken for. He 
rose towards midnight, took his light, 
locked the little desk fast and secure, 
and went his way, having taken a 
resolution—that was simply, that he 
would see Miss Boleyn in the morning. 


III, 
AT “HEMEL’s.”’ 


WuereE one of “nature’s kind re- 
storers”’ takes the shape, geologically, 
of a warm, healing spring, bursting 
from the earth, it seems to follow, 
as the inevitable course, that human 
aid should co-operate in breaking out 
in an abundant hotel direction. 
Where the stream gushes forth, sa- 
line, sulphureous, or carboretted, there 
follows a wild and concurrent luxu- 
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riance of hostelries. Man was to be 
sick, to be made whole, to the end 
that hostelries might flourish. 

To this end, too, had the magnifi- 
cent house of enjgrtainment, known 
as The Grand g, risen beside a 
very famous sulphuric spring, in a 
foreign land, which was considered of 
much efficacy, but of unsavoury odour. 


The Grand King was not alone; it ° 


was jostled by a crowd of meaner ri- 
vals, which were far more magni- 
ficent in stateliness and majestic pre- 
sence, but were yet meaner in com- 
pany and associations. They shone 
and glittered with gaudy, resplendent 
fronts, and spacious places laid out 
before them, with courts and orange 
trees in green square tubs ; whileThe 
Grand King hid himself up a narrow, 
twisting street, and was dull, and 
dark, and dispiriting, and charged 
with all the infragrancies. But mys- 
terious are the ways of compensation. 
For here came the senators, the Grand 
Dukes, the Crown Princes, the Eng- 
lish lords, and the statelier English 
commoners, who chose to be dark, 
and a little gloomy, and a good deal 
old-fashioned in respect of accommo- 
dation and prices, but above all, to be 
select. Hemel, the “director,” slightly 
streaked with Jewish elements—a 
grave, portly, solemn man, who was 
a sort of magnificent hotel-keeping 
“directory” —one establishment at 
Paris, another on the Rhine, another 
in Switzerland—was not in the least 
thrown off his centre by these ho- 
nours. He was as bland and accessi- 
ble to the English commoner as to 
the Grand Duke. And many of the 
proud English commoners, who came 
under the poor pretence of drinking 
at the healing spring, but in reality 
of residing at the stately establish- 
ment, and sitting down every day to 
the sumptuous banquet which Hemel 
spread for them at two thalers a head, 
loved very much to commune apart 
with Hemel, and were flattered by his 
notice, and used, among themselve 
to ventilate with pride, what Heme 
had said “to me” that morning. 

Far away from Hemel and his sa- 
cred street, out on the edge of the 
open place, its long range of win- 
dows hiding away behind the orange 
trees in tubs, was~Miiller’s Grand 
Hotel of Four Nations—a huge yellow 
front, with a platoon of windows, 
with an open archway, which gave a 
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glimpse of a bright, sunny court 
within, and of more inviting green 
orange trees, enjoying life, after the 
Diogenes pattern, in tubs. What 
four nations were alluded to Mitller 
did not condescend to explain ; possi- 
bly, having the same motive for reti- 
cence as Hemel, who was so myste- 
riously indistinct as to the particular 
Grand King alluded to in the sign of 
his hotel. They both enjoyed a 
handsome share of patronage, and 
felt no littleness or unworthy feelings 
towards each other. 

The Grand Hotel of Four Nations 
was now very full, principally of 
British insularies. In the little print-* 
ed journal which appeared weekly, 
the Grand Hotel .had a column to 
itself, full of misprints and strange 
alterations of the real British patrony- 
mics. “ Kur-list” was this useful 
document called, and the British eye 
read its own name with prodigious 
satisfaction as—* —— Smicths, Ren- 
tier, aus England.” Some very dis- 
tinguished ladies sojourning with 
their lords at Hemel’s, gave a little 
scream of surprise as they read out 
at breakfast that “Dear them, only 
think! Mrs. Mildrington was at the 
Four Nations !” 

Some such -feeble, shrunken, and 
very tottering old lady had actually 
arrived there, under charge of a com- 
panion. An old lady, whose eyes 
rolled round uneasily, whose fingers 
quivered, and whose head was shrunk 
upon her breast; who spoke very 
little, and that in a sort of indistinct 
mumble. Not for her were the rich 
tables of the host spread with every 
delicacy. Her chief enjoyment of life 
was to be helped out on to a green 
bench in front, a little behind the 
orange trees in their tubs, and there 
she sat in the sun, basking, and watch- 
ing the trunk-laden cabs whipping up 
and setting down their burdens ; or, 
perhaps, being dismissed with abun- 
dant regret, by urbane host, through 
that most delightful of all excuses 
for a host, want of space. 

During one of these days, while 
the broken lady was sitting out in 
the sun, a cab drove up with three 
ladiesinside. And presently the three 
ladies descended, for there was room 
for them ; and, as they stood some 
time at the gate, waiting and “set- 
tling,” as it is called, with both host 
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and cabman, the broken lady in the 
sun had opportunity for a perfect 
study. And she noted that one—the 
eldest of all—was a tall, forbidding, 
dark woman, with something like a 
lady’s moustache on her lip ; that of 
the other—but of her she took no 
special note; but by the third, a 
childish, round-faced, pretty-looking 
thing, yet very sickly and delicate, 
and with an air of exhausted languor, 
she was irresistibly taken. This in- 
valid leant on the arm of the other, 
and listened wearily while the elder 
woman talked loudly and made her 
bargains. Presently came a little 
breeze—a fresh gust—which softly 
swept away the handkerchief of the 
lady sitting in the sun. It was waft- 
ed over to the feet of the delicate- 
looking child, who stooped at once, 
picked it up with an effort, and made 
a step over to restore. 

“Thank you ; thank you, my child,” 
said the elderly lady. 

The people of the hotel were at- 
tracted by this poor invalid who had 
come among them and her pale 
cheeks. It was not a case for the 
waters, powerful as they were. Even 
Sluicer, M.D. (English physician, set- 
tled at place, and drawing fees on the 
English scale), said it was absurd 
coming there at that stage. .The only 
thing was that in a few days she 
crept out to the green bench—to the 
ever grateful sun—and there the elder 
lady found her sitting very often. 

Something drew that image of fad- 
ing youth to that image of fading 
age ; but, curiously enough, the elder 
seemed to be getting strength as the 
younger seemed gradually to be grow- 
ing weaker. It was curious, too, that 
when the latter came @nd sat there, 
she was never attended by the foreign 
lady with the lady’s moustache, who 
was assumed to be her mother ; nor 
by that other lady, who was suppos- 
ed to be her sister. The two sat to- 
gether undisturbed. 

Weak as she was, the younger was 
noted as exerting herself strangely to 
win the favour of the elder—a thing 
not so difficult ; as from the very be- 
ginning, Mrs. Mildrington seemed to 
be.attracted by her almost through a 
sort of fascination. The lady com- 
panion being of that hireling stuff 
whereof the lady companion nature is 
compounded—-an affection duly paid 
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for, as per agreement, and quarter’s we have recognised by this time, 


salary—/er attentions were not near 
so comforting. 

“And are you not getting better, 
my poor child,” said the elder lady, 
one sunny morning. “Oh! you must 
get better. Doctor Sluicer says yeu 
are better to-day !” 

The other shook her head sadly. 

“* Ah, to-day, perhaps, but” —— 

“ But what ?” 

“T am afraid, dear madam, I shall 
never get better.” 

“Nonsense! you are young, and 
shall be aaa oa have good health 
yet. Don’t 
come with me to England, down to 
the fresh breezes of Mildrington” (this 
was after many days of acquaintance), 
“and the bloom shall be brought back 
to your pretty cheeks. There! it has 
come now.” 

Forthe moment the bloom did come 
back to the pretty cheeks—called up 
by that name. Several times she 
questioned her about her life and for- 
tunes ; where she lived ; who was her 
mother ; yet without much profit. 
They had lived in London. Her mo- 
ther was French, as was patent ; her 
father English. And all this time 
she was fading away very quietly. 
The other tenants of the hotel marked 
the change, gradual as it was, and 
showed their interest in a thousand 
delicate little ways. 

“Tell me this,” said Mrs. Mildring- 
ton, now getting strong very rapidly ; 
“T am afraid there is more behin¢ 
this illness of yours. Have you any- 
thing to trouble you—anything on 
your mind—confide in me, my poor 
child ; perhaps I may help you. I 
have my own sorrows, too.” 

Again the@eolour visited the pale 
cheek —the voice faltered—the breath 
came and went.. Here was an op- 
portunity, but she felt it was not yet 
time, and yet there was not so much 
time left ; but she turned it off with 
a forced smile. 

“Tam notold enough, dear madam,” 
she said, “to have had much to afflict 
me ! 

The other looked at her wistfully. 

“You will not trust me !” she said. 

Gradually they were drawn closer 
together, and Mrs. Mildrington came 
at last that she could not endure to 
have her outofhersight. But thenin 
another week the younger lady, whom 


sat no more in the sun behind the 
orange trees, at least she sat at a 
pleasant window opening down to the 
ground, on the first story. She was 
not strong enough to come down. 
Mrs. Mildrington sat with her, and 
read and talked to her. 


IV. 


THE LAST DUEL. 


Mr. MILtpRINGTON came down the 


afraid. You shall . morning after his explorings a little 


yale and worn, for latterly he had not 

en sleeping with his accustomed 
relish ; and of this special night he 
had found but little rest. He went 
to his workshop, did a tremendous 
spell of labour at Drelincourt and 
Drelincourt, and found himself pre- 
sently at the verge and border of four 
o’clock, for which hour was fixed a 
momentous interview, when he felt 
that a sort of task or trial was wait- 
ing for him which needed all his ener- 
gies. 

Just as he passed out of his street 
came the late foreign postman—who 
dropped a light blue-toned letter, 
covered at the corner with smeared 
green profiles of some foreign sove- 
reign—into his letter-box. Mr. Mil- 
drington did not see him; and the 
foreigner rested there undisturbed 
until he returned. 

She was sitting on her sofa afar 
off, evidently dressed for whatever 
part she was about to act. Curtains 
artfully disposed, let in just so much 
light as was fitting. And yet he had 
to own—dressed as he too was for his 
part in a steel coat-of-mail—that she 
never looked so + or so magnifi- 
cent. This cruel Delilah had indeed 


laid herself out to delight first, before 
she destroyed. 

“Well!” she said, with a smile of 
enthusiasm, “this is like a new sensa- 


tion! The old days are coming back 
again, when we used to have such 
terrible battles—do you recollect ?” 
-It was a large roomy sofa, with 
accommodation for three or four ; and 
her ~ were looking at the unoc- 
cupied space with a certain invitation. 
This washer first lure. Mr. Mildring- 
ton—very hard and stony was he all 
this day—selected a straight chair— 
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one of the regulars of the drawing- 
room—and sat down bluntly. 

“Do you recollect,” she went on, 
“what tremendous conflicts those 
were ; and how you would neither give 
nor take quarter ; and how my poor 
vanity was laid-low at the very second 
encounter. Dear me! it was a good 
lesson, but a severe one. I had been 
spoiled by a succession of victories. 
I declare at the very beginning, for 
peace, understand that. No more 
tournaments forme! I am cured.” 

He listened with a dry, unsympa- 
thizing look—attentive through mere 
politeness. When she had done, he 
said gravely— 

“You may depend on my giving 
ee no trouble in such things. I 
iave very little heart left for such 
contests. I think you wished to see 
- or to ask me something—to con- 
sult”’ 

She looked at him with some sur- 
prise. Her lip curled with insolence ; 
then fell into a smile. 

“You have fallen very low in 
the dismals, indeed. Latterly I re- 
mark a sort of whining melancholy 
— unsuited to chivalry. At 

thurstone, the Knight Mildrington 
was voted by the ladies the very 
embodiment of eevee But chi- 
valry does not moan and shiver over 
its sorrows. If it were I indeed—you 
have heard what is to be dorf® to me ? 
I am sold into. honourable captivity. 
A coronet is to deck my brows. The 
world says so.” 

“ Hard fate!” said Mildrington. 

“There!” said she, “ you have 
begun the battle! You must be trying 
your steel on some one. Seriously, it 
is cruel. I want aid, advice, protec- 
tion” —— 

“ Against the noble suitor,” said 
Mildrington ; “how unnatural.” 

“T do,” she said, contracting 
her white farehead ; “and I do not 
care for the cold skilful sneers of the 
practical man of the world.” Then 
in a softer voice : “ I know not where 
to turn ; I have no one to help me; 
thosé in whom I trusted fail me; I 
am friendless in a crowd of friends ; 
help me ! advise me!” she said, put- 
ting up her hands, and speaking in 
the sweetest tones. 

Another time ages would 
have been shipwrecked ; but now he 
was thinking of his last 7 vigil. 

“Tam afraid,” he said, “I should be 
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quite unfitted to advise Miss Boleyn 
on so delicate a matter. 

Miss Boleyn bit her lip, and coloured. 

“What is this change ?” she said 

abruptly. “Youhave been reformed— 
awakened. Who is to have the credit 
of the holy work? I have no wish, 
and no title to bring you to any 
account ; but I think you used not 
to speak in this chastened, bloodless 
dialect! I say again,’ she said, a 
little vehemently, “what has changed 
you? Be candid!” 
“T will be candid,” said he, a sud- 
den thought occurring to him, “the 
more so as you have a just title to 
know. For I do not feel free from 
blame. I have deceived you in some 
degree.” 

‘What is coming,” said Miss 
Boleyn ; “you really excite me. A 
grand tragedy confession ?” 

‘All that time that I was—that 
I was” He stopped a moment. 

“Well?” “ That we at your 
house, I supported a character to 
which I had no title—I was playing 
a part.” 

‘Don’t say you are going to turn 
out Claude Melnotte, the gardener.” 

He went on without heeding her. 

“*T say I have deceived you ; I am 
not what you think me: I am, and 
have been—married !””»—— 

* Married !” 

“ Yes.” 

Admirable actress! She covered 
her face with her fingers; and the 
news seemed to overwhelm her. 

“Married! Who could have be- 
lievedit ? It was so sudden—so con- 
founding. Why did you not tell me 
this before? I did not deserve this,” 
she said, with a gentle reproach. His 
icy manner thawed away a little. 

“Believe me,” he said, “my his- 
tory is a strange and painful qne. I 
am not accountable for one-half its 
events : I can still only ask you to 
forgive. Andif you ask me to advise 
you, to counsel you in the very im- 
portant step you are about to take, I 
should say” —— 

“Tt is not so much matter now,” 
she said, with a curious meaning, he 
could not mistake. He could afford 
to drop the ascetic a little now. 

* But it is matter,” “he said, “ your 
affairs will always be of the deepest 
interest tome. I never could be in- 
different to any action of yours. I 
hope you will be happy.” 
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“And could ypu—yow seriously 
advise me to marry: to buy a coro- 
net.” 

“T would advise you to look at it 
seriously. Many have found happi- 
ness before now in the abundance of 
such elements as wealth and station.” 

* But what if I could not give my 
heart : if there was such an obstacle 
as this.” 

There was a pause. He looked at 
her nervously ; but he felt that in 
this struggle he must win or be beaten 
for ever. So he stood up and said 
calmly, 

“Time is wonderful, and works 
strange changes,” and he rose up to 
goaway. “Iam afraid that this is 
the last chance I may have of seeing 
you again. I must leave thisin a 
few days for the Continent, and after 
that” —— 

“ And after that,” she repeated. 

“ And after that, I have dim float- 
ing notions of going out to some one 
of our colonies, where there is a more 
open and less crowded field of law. 
There I may learn much, and—— 
forget much.” 

Miss Boleyn laughed loudly. 

“What a grand flourish. A splen- 
did bit of melodrama lost! And 
pray what are these heroics to me ? 
How does your visiting the colonies, 
and learning much, orforgetting much, 
affect me? You think you are get- 
ting off with great decency and success, 
having brought the curtain down with 
a sweet finish. But I tell you you 
are mistaken. What does all this 
rubbish mean, I say?” She was 
standing up now, with flashing eyes. 
He was confounded. 

“* Mean ¢” he said. 

“ You think you have blinded me 
with your penitent storiesand long con- 
fessions—that I am to have patience 
to listen to all yourfustian! Do you 
think with this Porte St. Martin’s 
declamation, you are to ride off with- 
out some atonement? How dare 
you,” she said fiercely, “how dare 
you take such a liberty with me— 
with me. Paying your falseaddresses 
and empty adoration! Not that Z 
care for it. It furnishes us with 
genuine laughter. But if I had had 
a brother living he would have flog- 
ged you through the streets for insult- 
ing his sister.” 

Mildrington coloured, and his lip 
curled. 


“Thanks,” she went on scoffing, 
“thanks for the entertainnent—some 
genuine hours of entertainment. You 
were to come here and advise me to- 
day! Iam past your wise consola- 
tion, I tell you. I -knew of your 
wonderful marriage ever since that 
night at Churstone. And your poor 
foolish vanity thought you were sent 
for to-day, through tls attraction ; 
and your noble virtue was determined 
to resist—to fight and conquer—ha ! 
ha! Much to learn, indeed! and 
much to forget! I shan’t forget this 
day ina hurry. I have not been so 
much amused for years! Your bene- 
volent exhortation will divert me 
very often when I have nothing comic 
to think of. There was a pére noble 
lost in you, I assure you! - Forget you 
—try and forget you—time will heal 
my sorrow—ha! ha! ha! Excellent!” 
and Miss Boleyn fell back on the sofa 
with the most natural burst of laugh- 
ter that can be conceived. He stood 
there irresolutely—his cheeks growing 
pink and pale, and pale and pink 
again. 

Then she suddenly grew grave 
again, and her eyes began to flash. 

“There has been a terrificstruggle, of 
course—restless tossings, but the iron 
will has at last prevailed—duty has 
triumphed! I am at a loss to under- 
stand how you dare mix me up in 
such tlfmgs—how you presume to 
sully my image by such an associa- 
tion. I declare I feel ashamed when 
I think that for these two or three 
years I have been unconsciously and 
innocently involved in your struggles, 
ha! ha!—your noble victories over the 
spirit, and defeats, ha! ha! I de- 
ea I feel degraded when I think of 
myself dragged into such a piece of 
low comedy. How dull*of your 
lawyer's intellect! What a Bélise, to 
misconstrue the common civilities of 
society! However, thanks for some of 
the most comic hours I have ever 
spent! What would you give for my 
diary, which, I assure you, holds the 
mirror up to nature?—ha! ha! Now, 
Mr. Mild ‘ington, youcango. Gohome, 
and try and make amends to the un- 
fortunate person on whom you have 
bestowed your name. Go to your 
colony. Good-bye. I am not angry, 
I assure you; only vexed and an- 
noyed at the absurdity, the reall 
comic absurdity of the business. 
shall be always glad to hear of you, 

> 
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and that youare doing well—in your 
colony—ha! ha!” 

And she swept away like a fierce 
Roxalana, and left him utterly con- 
founded by the attack, and yet more 
indignant than confounded. 

That was the last time that Mr. 
Mildrington saw Miss Boleyn. 

He had borne himself, it must be con- 
ceded, not discreditably in the conflict. 
He left the house with a certain ex- 
citement — angry — indignant—asto- 
nished, yet elated. He had not de- 
meaned himself ignobly. 

Here he was, home again once 
more, and here, from mechanical 
habit, his eye turns to the letter- 
box, and falls on the poor ill-used 
unhealthy looking foreign letter lying 
there. Surely this was a hand 
familiar to him—a little changed, 
and tottering, it is true, yet well 
known. It made him start. It 
brought the colour into his cheeks. 
He opened it in a flutter. It will not 
require a deep instinct—without even 
glancing at those green and badly- 
coloured stamps, blurred all over with 
lamp-black —to guess whence this 
letter had came. But it will not be 
so easy to divine with what news it 
has come freighted. 

Mr. Mildrington does not look very 
closely at the hand-writing, which is 
quavering enough ; but assumes that 
it is from her with whose spirit he 
has had that dreamy sort of commun- 
ing last night. He feels a sort of 
pleasure—nay, even interest—some- 
thing soft and tender. at his heart— 
as he opens it. Nothing could seem 
more apropos to his mood. 





Vv. 
RECONCILIATION. 


We have seen already how gradu- 
ally—far away ip the foreign country 

—under the orange tregs—the two 
ladies, the elder and the younger, 
were being drawn together. By what 
silent process this was effected may 
be easily conceived by those who have 
watched the grim, hardened nature 
of Mrs. Mildrington, softening ‘in her 
abandonment before the gentle ap- 
proaches of the sick girl, as she con- 
sidered her. To say the truth, her 
heart was weary of casing itself in 
steel indifference. She was pining 
for her old dreams of family advance- 
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ment—for those bitter schemes and 
lots, which were to her the air she 
oar bey She yearned—she pined 
in secret for something to spend her 
wishes, her thoughts, her vitality upon. 
So when the delicate wasting child 
had one evening sent down word 
to beg she would come up and sit by 
her, and had then fallen to talking in 
a soft voice of England, and of home, 
and how—for some reason or other— 
she felt very doubtful she would ever 
see it again, she gave to Mrs. Mild- 
rington an opening she had often 
wished for. 
“Tell me all about yourself,” she 
said, “I should so like to hear that.” 
And then the poor child, trem- 
bling much, and not very skilfully, 
began to rehearse, by way of alle- 
gory, her little history. How she 
had been brought up in a foreign 
land. How she had come to Lon- 
don, and met there an Englishman— 
who fancied her—a—a—barrister, 
who had great and rich relations, 
whom she had never seen, and who 
wished him to make a grand and 
rich alliance, which was, indeed, only 
suitable to him, for he was very bril- 
liant—very powerful —very splendid 
—and oh! so very much superior to 
her in every way. In short, it was a 
miserable mistake from the begin- 
nmg—he had sacrificed himself— 
flung himself away, ia spite of his 
friends—in spite of his mother, who 
wished him to——and oh ! it was all 
my doing, and I am the only one to 
blame. Forgive me! forgive me!” 
and in a torrent of sobs the story 
closed, and the little face was hidden 
in the pillow. 
Mrs. Mildrington had followed with 
a curious interest, and before she had 
half finished had guessed it all. She 
gave no tragedy start at the end. She 
did not draw herself up gauntly to 
her full height, and address her husk- 
ily as “miserable girl !” she was sur- 
wised—confused—and, perhaps, a 
fittle chafed. The grim heart was not 
wholly ossified ; and so she rose up, 
stooped over the bed where the “poor 
child” still lay hidden in her pillow, 
and not daring to look up, and put her 
stiff arms about her softly— Look 
up,” she said; “don’t be afraid of 
me: get well and strong, and we 
shall talk of thisagain. Forgive you / 
Come, cheer up. Look forward! 
Don’t think of these things now. 
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Things may yet come straight. Go 
to sleep now, and we shall talk of it 
again to-morrow.” 


It is likely that this was the sweet- 
est and happiest night she had had 
for a long time—morally speaking, 
one of the most delicious in her short 
life. She slept, and awoke so bright 
and restored, that the German doctor 
who waited on the English went his 
way = elated, and mystified at his 
own skill. 

The later stage was coming on— 
the halting before final departure— 
when this poor little pilgrim must 
give over journeying down to sit in 
the sun or in her drawing-room, but 
must wait patiently the final sum- 
mons. Stretched out upon her couch, 
there she bethought of a subject very 
dear to her, and lifting her face close 
to her new friend, who sat beside 
her, whispered her prayer with low 
faltering. This could not be refused, 
and there came of it that foreign let- 
ter which had fluttered away to Mil- 
drington. Happy days are yet in 
store for us all. The past shall be 
forgotten and forgiven. We shall 


get strong, and sit in the sun once 
more. ° 


vi. 


“WHERE THR WEARY FIND REPOSE.” 


Wuen the darkness is well fallen, 
he makes a unit of the hurried mul- 
titude pouring across the London 
bridges, and converging, at the great 
acres of iron halls whence English- 
meu start for all quarters of the 
world ; the grand international sta- 
tion, with coupons for Europe, Asia, 
Africa—a flood of travelling com- 
pany—muffled figures—pattering feet 
—and luggage tumbling merrily away 
along smoothest of platforms. The 
world shall ensconce itself in these 
lighted blue chambers, which wait 
with doors all open in a row, and 
will, in a moment, be whirled away 
south-easterly. 

A few days after comes in the 
express train--a few minutes away 
from midnight—laden with the Eng- 
lish families who had crossed over. 
Its coups and best accommodation 
the monopoly of gorgeous British sig- 
nors, and their wives, and many sons 
and daughters; its vans bursting 
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with their huge overpowering - 
gage, sufficient for a regiment. It 
rolled ‘nto the watering place close 
upon midnight, and the little Robin 

ood guards, in suits of Lincoln 
green, fluttered to and fro with lan- 
terns, and danced on and off to the 
steps like professors of a circus. 
Portly, elderly gentlemen, gray-hair- 
ed and round faced, blink out from 
behind dark thin polished foreheads, 
shining under the lamp-light, and put 
ruff questions concerning passports. 

hen having done with all rites and 
ceremonies, here is one set free at 
last, being hurried through the silent 
city in an old-fashioned hackneyed 
coach, and encouraging the blue- 
frocked driver to make what speed 
he can straight for the Hotel of Four 
Nations. We shall be there in a 
moment—only in the next street— 
and with loud crack, crack, of that 
flexible whip, signal to hotel folk of 
coming guest—the old-fashioned 
coach rumbles up past the orange 
trees, to the Sei of the Four Na- 
tions. Not yet are the lights ex- 
tinguished. 

The Waiting guard is still on duty, 
and turns out hurriedly. Mr. Mil- 
drington has passed in in a moment, 
and has put a question, when portly 
host himself comes running out 
from a side-door, and draws Sass in 
gently to his private bureau. ‘Oh, 
monsieur, monsieur,” he says, with a 
touch of feeling in his gruff German 
voice, “O, sir, why did you not come 
here this morning ?” 

For one time more had the dismal 
knell—* Too late! too late !’—rung 
out in human ears. 


A week after, a tall gentleman and 
a lady, both in deep mourning, quitted 
the hotel of the orange trees, and 
went their way home ; not, however, 
before they had been out far beyond 
the town, tathe higher ground, where 
all the burghers, and the burghers’ 
wives and children, sleep peacefully, 
covered over with the prettiest flow- 
ers. Under these simple ornaments 
of the field is the ugly sting of death 
hidden away very pleasantly. Here 
is a wilderness of fanciful crosses, of 
gay colours, and whole acres of minia- 
ture flowers, with tiny walks, which 
fairy gardeners watch over tenderly 
for the sake of the dead, and keep 
in order. Up in a corner, sheltered 
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from the winds, yet upon which the 
sun played warmly, was laid the 
English girl whom all were so inter- 
ested in, and who died so young. 

Here are Mrs. Mildrington and her 
son much as they were at the begin- 
ning of this story. That impediment 
which had brought so much pain and 
inconvenience to all parties is now 
happily removed, and the ground 
clear again. Shé may fall to spimning 
her webs and weaving nets again. 
The splendid son can be trafticked 
with once more. 

Whatever purpose she might have 
in view, she had not time to work it 
into shape. Grim apoplexy, who has 
been with her before, and left his 
card, may usually be expected for a 
second visit within a very short span. 
He did not forget in her particular 
case—dropped in late one night, and 
never came again, Then followed 
Mr. Moulds, his plumes, and his 


dismal mountebanks, the silver plate,” 


and the other splendours of the last 
commemoration. Then followed the 
marble in the parish church down at 
Mildrington family seat, with “the 
best of children, best of mothers,” and 
soforth. 


Vil. 
EPILOGUE. 


At this present date, when we are 
winding up this narrative, Mr. Mil- 
drington is not in England. He has 
been away some half-dozen years. 
He went straight to the great gold co- 
lony, where there is a rising bar, 
whose fees are supposed to be nug- 
gets, and where there is a govern- 
ment, and members of parliament, 
and ministers, and attorneys-general, 
but all in cartes de visite. This does 
make a little difference, being more 
the shadow than the substance ; but 
it answers*well enough. Very fierce 
are the shiftings and shocks produced 
by the concourse of these atoms—at 
times the constitution is nigh to bein 

suspended ; while the king is racke 

whether he shall send for Smith or 
Brown. He sends for Smith, and 
the country is saved. 

Into these associations had Mil- 
drington plunged, a little weary of the 
home world, and pursued, it must be 
owned, by certain spectres that troub- 
led his rest. Looking back through 
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his hard life, which seemed a path- 
hin through a quarry, strewn with 
e blocks, with not a patch of 
moss or fertilizing springs, one soft 
image would intrude—wou/d intrude 
whether he willed it or not. It dis- 
turbs his pleasant serenity of mind 
—essential always to Mr. Mildring- 
ton’s comfort. And so he fled to that 
wilder and ruder country, where he 
would have a new sphere and good 
desperate labour, dealing with rough 
colonial atoms, which would be an 
excellent and wholesome change. By- 
and-by the disturbing image lost all 
its painful associations ; and from out 
of the heart of his rude, rough bat- 
tles with the political aborigines he 
learned to look back to it with a soft 
and sorrowing regret, and to find a 
soothing comfort and relief in the 
memory of the lost “poor child,” 
whom, by some fatality, he had not 
known how to value. This is Mr. 
Mildrington as he is at the present 
date. In two years his skill and ta- 
lents, with a hard contemptuous in- 
solence, had placed him in the front 
rank. He was Attorney-General, and 
the Hon. Mildrington, according to 
the peerage of the place. He was, 
besides, representative of the consti- 
tuency of Quartztown. By-and-by 
the Governor will be sending for him 
and the country will breathlessly 
Wait until it shall be known whether 
he has been “able to form a ministry,” 
or whether it must take back again 
the old Smith elements. No one 
feels more than he what poor play- 
house work this is; yet it fills up his 
mind, and perhaps prevents him 
thinking. He is to be seen any day 
walking to the “House of Assembly,” 
sharper in feature than before, with 
less blood in his face if possible, 
and something more stooped. After 
many years’ service he will return 
to gland—not, | indeed, a “sadder 
and a wiser man ”—a combination of 
rs not by any means to be de- 

om ig and indicative of no special al- 
teration—but much softened, less 
contemptuous, and not nearly such a 
worshipper of that image in molten 
old, which he used to bow down be- 
ore daily. He shall have cast off 
the old Mildrington worship—that 
haughty creed which led him astray 

into all manner of pitfalls. 

Long before this time shall the real 
heroine of this little piece hayereceived 
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her honours, and retired crowned. 
The “ Morning Plush” newspaper 
has sung her epithalamium—it has 
chaunted the list of knights, and 
barons, and dames, whose carriages 
blocked up the little mean avenue at 
the rere of Saint Hymen’s, Hanover- 
square. Beautiful were the equi- 
pages that blocked that unseemly 
passage, and came up seriatim, with 
plunging steeds, to the vestry door, 
and took away the noble company. 
Lovely were the chastely attired 
serving-men, who clustered together, 
and waited in calm and graceful atti- 
tudes, leaning on their poles of office. 
In the “ Morning Plush” newspaper 
was set out an accurate list of those 
who were favoured with cards for the 
ceremonial, and bidden to the nuptials 
of the Earl and Countess of Fair- 
water. Among the company “ were 
observed” Churstone Boleyn, M.P., 
Viscount Hartletop, M.P., Lord Lamb- 
kin, the Lord Chancellor (it will be 
recollected the former nobleman was 
brother-in-law to the Lord Chancellor), 
the “Hon. Miss Silverstone, Major 
Grainger, H.E.I.C.S., and “a host of 
fashionables.” Favours were abund- 
ant—the sun shone out brightly! 
“Happy, happy, happy pair! None 
but the brave,” &c., according to the 
well-known extract from the noble 
ode. They will, of course, be happy. 
having broad acres, and a castle, and 
family pictures and jewels, and a 
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town-house and opera-box. They 
will be happy, and highly fashionable. 

This, then, brings us naturally to 
the end of the piece. 

Already is there a rustle in the 
front benches—a sound as of rising 
from seats, and getting up of opera 
cloaks, and turning to depart. Hands 
are already in the cords of the cur- 
tain, and in a minute or so more the 
lights will be turned off. An oppor- 
tunity, therefore, for coming to the 
front, andwinding all up'with an ap- 
propriate sentiment or pinted moral, 
And yet, such seems almost super- 
fluous. Any one who has watched 
the course of the hero of the play 
will have seen how he was drifted 
hither and thither—east, west—with- 
out rudder or compass. All the 
while, too, with a consciousness that 
he was steering perfectly straight. It 
is no surprise, therefore, that ship- 
wreck comes at last. The more for- 
mal text for what was to be preached 
from this story-telling pulpit, intro- 
ductory to a sermon that has been 
preached very clumsily and unskil- 
fully, and which is, moreover, but a 
maiden sermon, will be found in the 
first page. 

There: the green folds are descend- 
ing slowly ; the orchestra is empty ; 
and here are the men with white 
linen draperies come to cover up the 
boxes for the night. Vos — 

& 2 


BY A CONSTANT VISITOR, 


EARLY city risers, as they pass along 
back streets, are aware of poor women 
incumbered with a sack, eyes bent on 
the ground, poking among the little 
ash heaps thrown out late on the pre- 
vious night, and securing cinders of 
promising oe rg bits of piper, 
and lengths of string. Manyyon con- 
sidering the industry of these crea- 
tures, are disposed to give them a 
trifling help, few would consider their 
poverty and thrift a legitimate subject 
of ridicule ; and it is beyond doubt 
that the ridicule so lavishly thrown 
on the industry and energy exhibited 
in the passed-away hedge-schools is 
just as little deserved. Some fifty or 





sixty years since our peasants and 
skullogues (little farmers) made con- 
siderable sacrifices to precure clement- 
ary knowledge for their children, and 
get them taught the catechism. The 
people of a townland would assemble 
and shoot up a one-roomed cabin, or 
a farmer would allow the use of one 
of his out-houses, and there the 
children would collect, bringing the 
primer, the“ Child’s New Plaything,” 
“The Reading Made Easy,” or the 
“Universal Spelling Book,” accord- 
ing to proficiency ; and when the last 
was mastered, any reading book pro- 
curable—no matter what the subject. 
In the greater number of cases the 
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teacher honestly earned his one shil- 
ling, three shillings, or five shillings, 
British, per quarter ; and what with 
the want of accommodation and of 
books, and the ignorance of teaching 
in classes, the whole thing was a rare 
, ‘struggle for knowledge under diffi- 
culties.” What phase of common 
life is destitute of ludicrous accom- 
paniments? but why the very name 
of hedge-school should be the signal 
for laughter. and raillery in these 
latter times, seems difficult to be ac- 
counted for. Those whose better 
fortune have procured for them edu- 
cation under well-trained teachers, in 
orderly and convenient school-rooms, 
would do well to follow the advice of 
Dogberry, or Sancho Panza, or some 
equally wise philosopher, eschew self- 
conceit, thank God, and say nothing. 
Let no hasty reader skip the next 
two or three pages, for fear of plati- 
tudes on the love of learning that has 
distinguished our countrymen from 
the days of Feniusa Farsa, who be- 
held the dispersion at Shinaar, on the 
resort of Continental scholars to our 
island, and on our liberality in fur- 
nishing them with diet, lodging, and 
books. Are not these things to be 
found in many printed books, as well 
as the “General History of Ireland,” 
by Dr. Geoffry Keating—most credu- 
lous of writers, and next to Herodotus, 
most delightful of historians? No ; 
we can speak with certainty of 
nothing older than fifty years : so let 
our pensive public take comfort. 
First let us sing of Spelling-books. 
O dusty Muse! They consisted of 
the three varieties above-mentioned, 
the “Child’s New Plaything,” and 
the “ Reading Made Easy,” being of 
the same size and aie with a 
difference. All were nearly on the 
same plan. The alphabet was fol- 
lowed by a very few lessons in mono- 
syllables, both in spelling columns 
and reading lessons ; then more diffi- 
cult exercises ensued, relieved by 


* This strange word has not been unadvisedly used. 
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words with explanations. The only 
essential difference consisted in the 
pa of the explanatory columns 
in the primer, and the presence of a 
horrible grammar, and the “ Principles 
of Politeness” in the Spelling-book. 
The unreflecting reader may ask the 
use of the alphabet and the a-b-ab 
table in the second and third hand- 
books, as the pupil should be sup- 
posed to have surmounted these 
difficulties before he had devoured* 
the primer. Here is our solution: 
Mr. William Jones, 75, Thomas- 
street, and Mr. D. or P. Wogan, Mer- 
chants’-quay, knew well that it was 
a problem whether any of their young 
far-away customers would ever enjoy 
the advantage of possessing a second 
book ; and, therefore, the “‘ Reading 
Made Easy” (pronounced Readama- 
daisy), included the primer, and the 
“Universal” (that terrible manual) 
included the primer and the “ Reading 
Made Easy.” t 

While on the subject of elementary 
treatises, we will take the opportunity 
of mentioning some chance-procured 
works, read by advanced pupils in 
the academies that came within our 
range :—An odd volume of a history 
of France at the period of Anne of 
Brittany, an odd volume of “ Clarissa 
Harlowe,” “Castle Rackrent,” “ Buf- 
fon’s Natural History,” “ Baron Mun- 
chausen,” “ Boyse’s Pantheon,” a 
volume of the “ Universal History,” 
and the “ Life of Baron Trenck.” 

The regular chap books procurable 
for sixpence-halfpenny were :—“ Rey- 
nard the Fox,” “Laugh and be Fat” 
(somewhat indecent), the “Fortunate 
and Unfortunate Lovers” (Florizel 
and Perdita being one pair, and Hero 
and Leander the other), the “ Arabian 
Nights” contracted, “ Don Quixote” 
do., the “ Nine Worthies” (three 
being Jews, three Heathens, and 
three Christians), the “Wars of Troy,” 
the “Adventures of Parismus and 
Parismenos,” the “Adventures of 


The writer well remembers a 


hedge-school boy who, being of an indolent disposition and reasoning turn of mind, ate 


up every leaf of his primer according as it had been spelled through. 


The mental pro- 


cess was this:——“‘ My parents will not incur the expense of a second, and I will thus escape 


much trouble.” 


+ The “ Universal Spelling-book,” by Daniel Fenning (stereotyped), is, we believe, 


still in the possession of one or two Dublin publishers. 


Our chief objection to it consists 


in the steep nature of the stairs allowed to the unfortunate pupils in their ascent from the 


alphabet to the highest attainment of knowledge acquirable at school. 
was a superior manual, as the gradations were on an easy scale. 


** Manson's Primer” 
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Monteléon, the Knight of the Oracle,” 
the “ Adventures of Don Belianis of 
Greece,” the “Irish Rogues and 
Rap ees,” “James Freney *the 
Robber,” the “Academy of Com- 
pliments,” the “‘ Noble Slaves,” the 
“Death of Abel,” the “ Adventures 
of Lady Lucy,” the “Seven Wise 
Masters and Mistresses of Rome,” 
the “Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom,” “ Valentine and Orson,” 
“Royal Fairy Tales,’ “Tales of the 
Fairies,” “Pleasant Art of Money 
Catching,” &c. 

We may now shudder at the once- 
prevailing custom of young persons 
perusing such silly, and in some cases, 
indecent books, but the harm was 
not so much as might naturally be 
supposed. There was no reading in 
class : every lesson was repeated in- 
dividually, and in the master’s hear- 
ing only ; and the exercise being a 
difficult one, owing to inexperience, 
bad type, and coarse grey paper, the 
pupil was more intent in getting at 
the true pronunciation of the words 
than the sense of the passage. 

Our earliest recollections present a 
tall, handsome young fellow, who, 
having been improperly treated for 
some ailment in his left knee, was 
afterwards unable to bend it. Hav- 
ing a natural turn for literature, he 
performed a pilgrimage to some place 
near Clogheen, and acquired a reason- 
able share of schoolmaster’s stock in 
trade, particularly a good knowledge 
of grammar, at the school of a certain 
Mr. Blundell. He was under no fear 
for diet and lodging. The children 
of the surrounding farmers contended 
for the honour and pleasure of hav- 
ing him an inmate of their houses 
for as long as he might be left with 
them. Of course he made a return, 
by helping the young folk to prepare 
their lessons for the ensuing day. 
Mr. Blundell’s school was distinguish- 
ed for the finish and excellence of the 
grammatical instruction given. 

Now we will suppose our Philo- 
math returned home, and selected by 
a certain neighbourhood to be their 
schoolmaster, which privilege is con- 
ferred on him some Sunday or other, 
by the heads of the parish, during the 
half hour of waiting in the chapel 
yard and around the gate for the ap- 
proach of the priest’s horse, bearing 
the vestment-wallet, and the priest 
himself. The clergyman, probably, 


speaks a word or two in his commen- 
dation, and the women, girls, and 
boys, steal glances at the nervous and 
blushing’ young fellow, the future 
patients endeavouring to read their 
eventual kind or harsh treatment in 
the lines of his countenance. 

We once witnessed the extravagant 
glee of a lad of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, after a satisfactory in- 
spection of the “coming man,” in the 
person of a slight, low-sized youth of 
nineteen. “Oh, ho!” said he, danc- 
ing in his joy, before his mother and 
a few neighbours, “we'll do what we 
like with that fellow.” Ah, poor 
Pat Murphy ! he had unsuspectingly 
caught a Tartar ; for the slim, dark- 
visaged fellow was a curious com- 
pound of earnestness, energy, hasty 
temper, and desire of public esteem. 
His worst faults were impatience of 
dulness, and the defect of “having 
his temper very near him.” 

Our master, furnished with his 
Munster diploma, commenced his la- 
bours in a small house in the corner 
of the chapel-yard of Rathnure, in 
the month of February, when the in- 
tense cold of winter was supposed to 
be a little mollified. There were but 
a fewin the beginning, but the number 
gradually increased till the daily at- 
tendance varied between sixty and one 
hundredintheheightofsummer. The 
inmates did not confine themselves 
to the house at that season, but took 
shelter under the trees in the yard ; 
and the elder lads studying “ Haw- 
ney’s Mensuration” and book-keep- 
ing (Jackson’s by the way, the old 
editions holding their ancient repute 
to this very day), being permitted the 
use of the altar steps in the chapel, 
on which to write their legers, &c. 
As soon as reaping commenced there 
was a withdrawal of three-fourths of 
the pupils, some of whom re-assem- 
bled when the harvest labours were 
over, and continued till a few weeks 
before Christmas. From the then 


breaking up till about the middle of 


February, the master held night 
schools here and there through the 
pon. From ten to twenty neigh- 

uring boys assembled round the big 


kitchen or parlour table of some farm- 
house, and delved away till the big 
pot of potatoes was strained (about 
1alf-past nine o’clock on these occa- 
cna 
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was, in its accommodation, one step 
higher than the unsophisticated 
hedge-school, whose seats consisted 
of stones covered with dry scraws 
(sods). It had some wooden seats, 
though it had not reached the dignity 
of a table. There was decidedly a 
chair for the master’s use; and his 
first occupation, after. taking posses- 
sion of it in the morning, after “‘ hear- 
ing the tasks,” was to make or mend 
the pens of all who had mounted to 
the writing class. The paper. used 
was the ordinary pott in its native 
length, unruled, and stitched in a 
brown paper cover. The pen making 
being achieved, many of the quills 
having been extracted from gander 
or goose’s wing that very morning 
(much to the disgust of the poor fowl), 
each boy and girl, coming forward, 
laid a copy on the master’s lap, and 
he incontinently proceeded to rule the 
few that had no owner capable of 
the operation. There was no such 
thing as a Cumberland black-lead 
pencil known in the locality. The 
end of a broken lead spoon, or a piece 
of the metal run in the shape of an 
ordinary pencil, being the equivalent. 
Ruling being over, the master, with 
one knee laid over the other, and the 
pile of copy-books resting on his 
thigh, ‘set the head lines,” the pupils 
surrounding him in a ring, and each 
bearing away his own book with a 
“thankee, sir,” as soon as the head 
line was completed. Sometimes boy 
or girl would set the slate under the 
copy-book, and thus write on their 
laps ; in other cases the book would 
rest on the form, or stool, or scraw- 
covered stone, and the operator going 
on his knees, and bringing (in some 
instances) his nose to the level of the 
paper, would do his devoir, well or 
ill, according as the fates were in 
good or ill humour that morning. 
Every praiseworthy pupil in the 
writing class had an ink bottle hung 
to a button by a leather strap, a lead 
pencil, such as that described, and a 
ruler. As regards those advanced 
lads, varying from thirteen to twenty 
years of age, who were learning arith- 
metic, or book-keeping, or mensura- 
tion, they fell to their own exercises 
as soon as they entered school. The 
master set in the books of those 
learning the primary rules a swum. 
The pupil did it well or ill, and then 
submitted it to inspection. Ifrightly 
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done he got the privilege of inserting 
the process at fi 
an 
t 


length in his book, 
on the clean or filthy state of 
copy book, depended the boy’s 
credit at home for proficiency in his 
school business. When the Rule of 
Three was reached, the pupil wrote 
down the enunciation of every ques- 
tion, worked it, and when successful, 
inserted the whole process of the so- 
lution. It was great waste of time, 
pens, ink, and paper, this unceasing 
process of insertion. After learning 
the four primary rules and reduction, 
Short Accounts came in. Say that it 
was required to find the value of 
5,432 yards, at 74d. per yard. The 
boy found, by compound multiplica- 
tion, the respective prices of 10, 100, 
and 1,000 yards ; then multiplied the 
= of 1,000 by 5, the price of 100 
by 4, the price of 10 by 3, and the 
price of 1 by 2, and these four sums 
added gave the entire amount. It 
must be acknowledged that, in many 
cases, the teachers were either unable, 
or too indolent to explain the reason 
of the various operations in the ad- 
vanced rules of arithmetic. 

Now, while the writing exercise is 
going forward, the master begins with 
the undergraduates, from the tyros 
in the alphabet to those just begun 
to read ; and it was a strict rule that 
no one should attempt a reading exer- 
cise till he could master the spelling 
of the longest words in the “ Univer- 
sal,” viz., those in the column distin- 
guished by the sesquipedalian anti- 
trinitarians and coessentiality, uni- 
formly pronounced by the then living 
students, ‘‘ Antherentadrians” and 
“cozentiality” (both ?s hard). Every 
child came up to the master’s side in 
succession, made bow or curtsy, and 
repeated his or her alphabet or read- 
ing lesson, making another bow at the 
end. The master occasionally strolled 
round the ring of writers to see how 
that business was speeding. When 
half the page was covered there was 
a suspension ; and, after inspection, 
all the copy-books were laid in a pile 
till the afternoon. 

The writers now seized their read- 
ing books,some of those above-named, 
or opened the “Universal” at the 
story of the “ Town fearing a Siege,” 
or “Tommy and Harry,” and read 
over the next lesson to . said ; and 
the entire corps, with the exceptions 
already mentioned, came up one after 
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the other, read the attack on the En- 
chanted Castle, Reynard inducing the 
bear to catch the fish with higgdgil 
while the lake is rapidly free%Mg, 
Clarissa Harlowe’s escape with Love- 
lace, one of the cunning tricks of 
“Cahir na Capail” (Charley of the 
Horse, 7.¢., horsestealer), or some wise 
aphorisms from the “Pleasant Art 
of Money-Catching.” 

There were some stumbling-blocks 
in the highway to proficiency in read- 
ing, arising from a want of judicious 
gradation in the lessons. A pupil 
on coming to a word he could not at 
once master, would continue repeat- 
ing the couple of preceding words till 
he could make some guess as to its 
sound, and the operation was a sore 
trial to the ears of the master. Then 
he would persist in pronouncing “ of,” 
off, “the,” they, and make a sad hash 
of the punctuation. Thus, the fa- 
vourite apologue of the “Old Man 
and the Rude Boy,” would come in 
this very unsatisfactory muddle to 
the ear of a chance visiter or anxious 
parent :— 

“An o-l-d ould man—ould man f-o-u 
found a rude boy u-p—rude boy upon, 
o-n-e oane off his. T-r-threes, s-t-e-a 
stea, l-i staling—off his threes staling a-p 
ap, p-l-e-s pils, apples—staling apples, and. 
D-e de, s-i-r sur, de-sur, e-d ed, desured 
(‘desired, you dunce’), and desired him to 
c-0, desired him to coame down, but. They 
y-0-u-n-g young—but they young s-a-u-c-e 
sauce—saucebox touldhimhe. W-o-u-l-d 
would, woald, wudd,* would not. Not—wont 
you,” &., &c, 


The ordinary business was occa- 
sionally interrupted by the entrance 
of four or five boys and girls, all of 
the same village, brothers and sisters, 
and near cousins. We witnessed the 
following introductory ceremony more 
years ago than we care to count :— 

Master—*‘ Well, my brave boy— 
coming to make an entrance, I sup- 
pose?” Spokesboy (putting his hand to 
his thick and only partially combed 
locks)—“ Yes, sir.” “ Well; let me 
know your names and where you 
live.” “Yes, sir. We all live in the 
village there beyant, and we’re first- 
cousins. This is Watt’s Garrett, and 
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that’s Jack’s Garrett; this is Watt’s 
Mauyeen, and that’s Jack’s Mauyeen ; 
here’s Dicky, an’ ’'m Raymon (Red- 
mond).” 

Another interruption came from 
the visit of Dr. Kelly,t or some neigh- 
bouring wag or humorist, generally 
a good-natured fellow ; and his entry 
was grected by a universal grin, for 
the “rehearsing’’ might be fearlessly 
suspended for the next half hour. 
“Well, masther, how’s the boys and 
girls going on, and what state is the 
rod in? Won't you call me to hold 
up Garret Lacy the next time he de- 
sarves a hoising (Garret was the 
quietest boy in the school)? I’m 
sure, master, Nick Bowes, there, is a 
good singer.” “ How do you know ?” 
“Ah, look at the fine lark’s heel he 
has.” A roar of laughter, in which 
Nick does not join. “Pat Doyle is 
high in the goolden rule. Tell me, 
Pat, what is the price of a car-load of 
turnips at three ha’pence a bunch ?” 
A pause, till one of Pat’s neighbours 
answers, “Sure, sir, you ought to tell 
him how many bunches wor in the 
ear.” “Aw if I did, what credit 
would he have for doing the sum ? 
Now, because you are so smart, Pll 
give you the next question. If « 
snail goes four feet every day up ¢ 
pole twenty feet high, and comes 
down eight feet at night, how long 
will it be till he gets to the top?” 
Hasty pupil—* Five days, sir,” and 
a lustyroarshakesthe house. “Now, 
Richard (Richard was an innocent 
little fellow of seven), show me your 
— (Reads) —A—black—hen— 
ays—white—eggs. Very true, very 
true! Well, Richard, what coloured 
eggs does a white hen lay?” Richard 
(oft his guard) —“ Black, sir,’ Another 
laugh. “Indeed, Richard, if she 
doesn’t she ought, if we are to go by 
the primer.” Addressing himself to 
an over-grown lad of thirteen—“ Lahy 
(Leahy), what lesson are you in?’ 
“ Faith, sir, ’m in the Dos, and it’s 
a very hard place.” ‘Very hard, 
I believe. Well, Christy Paudh 
Mogue (Christopher, son of Patrick, 
son of Moses), are you as far as the 
Dog or the Magpie yet?’ “ Indeed, 





* Pronounced phonetically. 


+ A mere farmer, but a seventh son, and really possessing some skill in the treatment 


of ordinary maladies. 


He took no fees though. 


He had read all the books that chance 


or design had introduced to the different farmhouses for three miles in every direction. 
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sir, I amn’t.” “Well, well, where 
are you?” ‘“ Musha, sir, ’'m only in 
the A-b-abs.” “In the A-b-abs ! and 
how many years are you coming here 
all the way from Ballybawn?” “Six 
years.” “Oh, Vuya, Vuya'! what in 
the world is the reason you can’t get 
on?” “IT declare to you, sir, what I 
larn #& the summer, I forget before 
the school opens again, herding the 
sheep and goats, and looking after 
the turf.” Christy lived on the 
White Mountain Common. 

“ Now, arithmeticians, I must ex- 
‘amine you, and there will be no joke 
about it. If the penny loaf weighs 
a pound, when wheat is thirty shil- 
lings a barrel, what weight will it be 
when the wheat is twice as dear ?” 
A few blurted out “ two pounds,” but 
some who were not in such a hurry, 
came at the right solution. “IfTom, 
and Jack, and Pat, would reap, each 
a field in two days, working by him- 
self, what time would they require if 
all set together at it?’ Here was 
another pitfall, into which one or two 
fell, who were for keeping them at it 
for six days. “ Now mind yourselves. 


Lahy there, lent Christy a rick of 
hay, forty feet long, forty feet broad, 


and forty feet high, one year; and 
the next year Christy returned Lahy 
two ricks, each twenty feet long, 
twenty feet broad; and twenty feet 
high. Was Christy an honest man 
in that affair?’ Many were of opi- 
nion that, if Christy had no other 
crime on his conscience, he need be 
in no hurry to go to confession. But, 
Doctor Kelly having a large potato 
in his pocket, took it, and fashioned 
a two-inch cube out of it. Then by 
two downward middle cuts and one 
level one, he turned out eight inch- 
cubes, and Christy was found guilty 
of having only paid five shillings in 
the pound. This demonstration ex- 
cited considerable interest. 

“Now, boys,” said the volunteer 
teacher, “take slates and cutters (pen- 
cils),* and write out this word : 

‘ Three-fourths of a cross, and a circle com- 
plete, 
Two semicircles, agd a perpendicular meet. 
Then set a triangle on two feet, 
Two semicircles and a circle complete.” 
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One or two of the clear-headed 
fellows employed at Hawney’s Men- 
suration, made out the word. We 
will give our readers a hint that it is 
an excisable article. 

“Now, my brave Throjans, if yoy 
learn as much as this every day, it’s 
starting for Trinity College yow ll be 
in a year or two, but don’t hollow till 
you're out of the wood. Mark eight 
points on your slates, as if they were 
inacircle. Draw a line from every 
point to the third ones from it, other- 
wise to the fourth points, reckoning 
itself as the first. Very well. Now, 
how many lines have you altogether ?”’ 
Those who had drawn the figure ac- 
curately, answered “eight.” “That's 
only the beginning of your trouble. 
Now take seven little bits of paper 
or straw in your hands.- Put a bit of 
paper at one end of any line. Now 
put a bit at the end of any line that 
does not run to that point. Next-put 
a bit at one end only of every line 
that has not got one yet at either 
end. Here’s a halfpenny, now, to 
every man that has seven pieces laid 
down.” Alas! after several trials, the 
utmost number of angles covered by 
papers was five. “ Well, I suppose [ 
must leave you to be guessing at it 
till.I come again. And now I'll be 
off after you get this question copied 
down, and I suppose nothing will be 
done for whoever shows it clear and 
cleanly made up this day week :— 

“ A man there was, that bought a horse, 
And he was lean and poor, 

One guinea sterling was his price, 
And five bright shillings more. 
He fed this horse on hay and oats, 

Until he got right sound; 
And, meeting with another chap, 
He sold him for five pound. 
One-half he lost of his prime cost, 
One-fourth his keeping, too; 
What did his fodder stand him in— 
What did he lose? say you.” 


“ And, now, any boy that can find 
the answer to that, may be doing 
this little one while he is resting him- 
self :— 

“Money lent at five per cent., 
To those who choose to borrow: 

What time shall I be worth a pound, 

If I lend a crown to-morrow ?” 





* These slates were not such as are found in schools of the present day. <A rough 


house-roof slate being procured in some way, it was smoothed by friction, and got a coat 


of lamp-black and grease to darken it. 
as pencils, 


Bits of soft slates, found anywhere, did duty 
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“ Now, master, I must make some 
amends to these brave boys and girls 
for keeping them idle so long; so 
T’ll expect to see every son and 
daughter of them at the orchard-gate 

ext Saturday, at one o'clock, to see 
if they like the taste of the apples 
thisyear.” (Hzit,amida joyful buzz). 

According as every student in book- 
keeping, arithmetic, and mensuration, 
found himself in a cleft-stick, he came 
up; and the reading or spelling pupil 
had to lie by till the upper-class man 
was put out of his trouble. Gene- 
rally the teachers were well grounded 
in these studies, and in grammar. 
For, as there was no demand for geo- 
graphy, natural philosophy, composi- 
tion, or general ‘information, he had 
had time to concentrate his attention 
on those few varieties in the vast 
store-house of knowledge. The mas- 
ter being, for the moment, thus occu- 
pied, the tired or inattentive spellers 
and readers would occasionally take 
advantage of the opportunity, and 
begin to gabble with each other ; and 
laughing, quarrelling, and loud talk 
wouldensue. Where the teacher was 
ill-tempered and unwise, that was 
the signal for a general sweep of the 
rod round the naked legs of the poor 
pupils, guilty and innocent. Under 
the worst circumstances the girls, who 
sat by themselves on one side of the 
room, neversuffered such an indignity. 

Our average man, however, menll 
never do such an injury to justice and 
good manners : he would merely cry 
out, “rehearse,” or “silence ;’ and 
all began again to hum like so many 
earnest bees. Where grammar was 
taught, a parsing lesson was given 
between the second and third lessons. 
The students stood in a semicircle, 
and places were taken according as 
some failed and others succeeded. 

Perhaps there was no deficiency so 
striking in the physiology of hedge- 
schools as the almost total ignorance 
of the bearings of the different por- 
tions of the earth from each other. 
It was not an uncommon thing to find 
lads pretty well up to those branches 
already mentioned, thoroughly igno- 
rant of the direction in which England 
and America lay from Ireland. 

The second and third lessons pro- 
ceeded with no variation from the 
first. If the teacher was a conscien- 
tious man, he was little exposed to 
sufferfromennui. He would not think 
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of letting his little kingdom disperse 
to dinner, either with their families 
or Duke Humphrey, without giving 
every individual three lessons. But 
if he was not tired, many a little man 
and woman was. He or she had no 
variety of occupation. It was only 
spelling a column from top to bottom, 
or reading a bit of “ Brown, @ones, 
and Robinson” in danger of being 
drowned; or a few of the grave plati- 
tudes of the “Economy of Human 
Life ;’ and when the end of the 
column or half page of reading was 
reached, spelling or reading the samé 
thing over again, or talking in a low 
tone to the next neighbours, right and 
left. Yes; there was one little oasis 
in this desert, getting leave to go out. 
According to the number of pupils 
there was a provision of passes, con- 
sisting generally of the thigh bones 
of calves or sheep. The moment a 
promenader appeared at the door with 
one of these after his refreshing ex- 
cursion, there was a subdued fight 
waged by two or three urchins for the 
emblem of relaxation. The man who 
by craft or force was victor, came 
before the master, and either gave 
hima military salute with the weapon, 
or uttered the unwarying “ Sir, may I 
go out ;” and according to character 
and circumstance he was refused or 
gratified. 

Another relaxation, of a partially 
disagreeable nature, was the public 
examination of a delinquent, and 
occasional hoising. This extreme 
case. the writer seldom witnessed ; 
but no doubt it was not an uncommon 
occurrence where the teacher had not 
his temper well under command. 
Some obdurate little delinquent would, 
according to school tradition—we 
never witnessed the enormity—keep 
a pin or two in his mouth, and when 
the birch was doing duty, and himself 
in agony, stick them into the neck of 
the unfortunate youth who presented 
horse in the exciting little drama. 
Of course a boxing match at play- 
hours would be the sequel. 

Alas ! as we write, a third cause of 
relief to the jaded spirits of the 
pupils comes before us. An old 
acquaintance of the master steps 
in; some one who wishes his child 
to be taken particular care of, pays 
a visit. “And by this and by that 
we won't stir a foot till you just 
come in with us to Mrs. Hand’s, and ° 
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take share of a pot of mulled beer, 
or a tumbler of punch.” Our lame 
friend, or the little dark-faced fellow, 
having no love for the pint or glass, 
never accepted the invitation ; but 
many a brother of theirs, with a 
hankering after the rites of Bacchus, 
would be “ over-persuaded ;” and riot 
and idleness prevail, not for the five 
minutes the master was to be away, 
but thetwo hours heactually remained 
absent. Some of the elder boys would 
be appointed lieutenant, but miserably 
could he stem the tide of conversa- 
tion, fisty-cuffing, playing: Walls of 
Troy, or Fox ad Goose, on slates, 
games of marbles, or any other games 
in vogue. 

However, the writer has seen the in- 
terior economy of city schools, and heis 
prepared to give his affirmation that 
more wickedness, such as boys are 
capable of, would be committed in 
Marlborough-street, or Kildare-place, 
Dublin, in two hours than in Tom- 
brick, or Rathnure, or Rathduff, in a 
week. On the occasion of the elec- 
tion of R. S. Carew (afterwards Lord 
Carew), and Ceesar Colclough, Esqrs., 
to represent Wexford county, the 
school at Cloughbawn—well ruled by 
Mr. Hugh O’ Neil—was left for more 
than a week, to the care of a sturdy 
young fellow of sixteen, and there was 
not a serious breach of discipline in 
the establishment during that period. 
That same seminary of Cloughbawn 
(White Stone), we are credibly in- 
formed, did not witness a hoising, nor 
a boxing-match; nor a serious instance 
of misconduct for several years. 

The relaxation last alluded to, was 
dearly purchased. The master on his 
return would, if still elevated, make 
a drunken oration to his tittering 
pupils, and give them liberty for the 
rest of the day ; or if he happened to 
have reached the quarrelsome stage 
of his element, give a general sweep 
of the rod, a few individual thrash- 
ings, and end with falling asleep on 
his chair. 

In those old times, if a real good 
schoolmaster was tolerably rare, a 
good schoolmistress was exceedingly 
so. Consequently girls attended male 
schools, some even to the ages of 
sixteen or seventeen. We pray our 
readers not to be too much shocked. 
Our old friends in Rathnure, Rath- 
duff, and Tombrick, had no choice 
between that and their daughters 
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coming to womanhood without a 
knowledge of reading, writing, and 
figures. The manners of the male 
pupils were the gainers from the 
presence of the girls, and if the man- 
ners of these were, in consequence of the 
society of the lads, a little more rough 
—tomboyish, in fact—their health 
was benefited, and it is not often 
that a tomboy at ten or thirteen is 
found a bad wife or mother, fifteen 
or twenty years later. Big boys would 
talk with big girls going to or coniing 
from school, and there might be an 
odd instance of youthful liking ; but 
if any improprieties occurred in all 
the seminaries known to our youth, 
we were kept in profound ignorance 
of them. 

But one tired hungry pupil or 


-another hastaken a peep at the sundial 


in the yard, or the shadow of a certain 
tree, or an angle of the chapel, and 
announced to the master the welcome 
presence of noon. Leave is given, 
and the door is blocked up for a few 
moments. Those who live within 
three-quarters of a mile, speed home ; 
those who live further away, and can 
afford it, carry out their satchels to 
the grassy ridges in the chapel-yard, 
pull owt their quarters of oaten, barley, 
rye, or wheaten cake, and in some 
favoured cases, their bottles of milk, 
andenjoyarealfeast. If some poor boy 
has come from a farther distance, and 
has no provender, he is often be- 
friended by his more favoured play- 
mates. To ow certain knowledge, 
pupils who had to travel a couple of 
mniles, or a mile and a half, and would 
not go home to dinner, and had no 
bread in bag or pocket, have spent 
days and days at Rathnure school, 
without getting a morsel of food from 
morning till seven or eight o’clock, 
p.m., in summer time, and never ex- 
perienced hunger till they were coming 
near home, and then their hunger was 
worthy of its name. 

Much favoured in their own eyes 
were the bread-and-milk-provided 
pupils, for their play hour was a full 

alf-hour longer than that of their 
dinner-seeking comrades. Little time 
was lost till games were formed. 
Those of the girls cohsisted of Jack- 
stones (five in number), whose proper 
handling was certainly a matter of 
difficulty. The little operator taking 
the five in her hand, tossed up one, 
shed the others on the ground, and 
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caught the liberated one before it fell. 
If two of the stones were in contact 
after falling, her hand was out ; but 
if all were separated she continued to 
toss the same stone as before in the 
air, catch up one from the ground, 
and secure the “ skied” stone before 
it fell. The next stage was to grasp 
two at a time, and catch the flying 
stone alone with them ; and in a later 
section she caught up the four stones 
at once, though lying separately. But 
how she made an arched portal of her 
middle finger and thumb, tossed one 
stone in the air, and sent the others 
one by one through this archway 
before it (the sky stone) fell, is more 
than we could describe, or our lady 
readers understand. The listless little 
girls of citiesseem thoroughly ignorant 
of this exciting pastime. We cannot 
afford space for full descriptions of 
High Gates or Thread the Needle, but 
tliese healthy and lively sports are 
more generally known, all catching 
hands in a circle, and one chasing 
another in and out under the linked 
arms of the players. The smaller 
boys would be occasionally admitted 
into these reunions. 

City flaneurs may occasionally ob- 
serve eccentric figures oese the 
flags, and little “jackeens’ performing 
unintelligible antics with their feet 
and an oyster shell, in and out through 
the labyrinth. He will also hear the 
word porridge occasionally used ; but 
as to what constitutes one party a 
winner, and another a loser, he will 
probably be as much in the dark.as 
we are at this moment, after more 


than a quarter of a century’s study of 


the operation. Rustic boys had a like 
game, which they called /Heck-a-beds, 
but which was easily understood and 
highly interesting. Two long parallel 
lines were joined at one end by a 
curve, and at the other by a right line ; 
two diagonals, so to say, crossed each 
other within the figure near the curve, 
and lines about a foot and a half 
asunder, andat right anglestothe long 
walls, connected these walls through 
their length. One party having won 
first turn, standing at the square end 
pitched a circular slate (three inches 
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in diameter) to the bed formed by the 
curve and the furthest connecting line, 
If it rested in the clear space without 
touching a bounding line, he hopped 
on one Teg into every bed, rested his 
two soles in the triangular beds when 
he attained them ; and getting into 
the next triangular bed, and then the 
end one, still hopping, he kicked the 
slate before him down to the end. If 
he succeeded in driving it over the 
farthest line without it or his right 
foot having rested for a moment on 
any of the lines, that bout was suc- 
cessful ; and then he won the other 
beds in succession, proceeding in the 
same way. But if he shoved the disc 
over either of the long parallel bound- 
aries, or if it rested for a moment on 
a line, or if his foot touched one of 
the lines, he forfeited that trial, and 
his rival took his turn. When the 
slate had been pitched into every bed, 
and successfully kicked back and out 
over the end boundary, the game was 
won. 

Another exciting game called Pillar 
the Hat* was thus conducted. From 
six to a dozen boys laid their hats and 
caps in a line, and each boy stood nigh 
his own property. The boy first in 
rank, walking within three feet of the 
line, pitched the ball into one of the 
head-coverings, and if it hopped out 
a pebble was put into his own hat or 
cap. But if it made a lodgment the 
owner of the cap ran and seized it, 
and flung it after the boy next him, 
all except himself having taken to 
their heels the moment the cast was 
made. If he succeeded in reaching his 
victim a stone was put in the victim’s 
cap ; if he struck no one, a pebble was 
put in his own. Then the boy next 
in rank pitched the ball, keeping his 
comrades as much in the dark as he 
could concerning his intention, and 
the same process ensued. When three 
eg were found in any one’s hat 
1e dropped out of the game, and the 
interest went on increasing till it 
reached its climax. When only two 
caps were found remaining, there 
was no use then in the bowler making 
feints. He pitched the ball, and 
flew, and turned this way and that to 





* Never having heard this title applied to the game since the period referred to, we 


are unable to explain it. 


Can it be “ Pile (Pileus, Cap) or Hat,” or “ Ball in the 


Hat,” subject to the usual rubbing or blurring consequent on long use among unlettered 


people ? 


XUM 
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escape the vengeful missile which was 
sure to follow him without a moment’s 
delay. The dropping of the fatal 
third stone was the signal of defeat 
to one, and of triumph to the other. 

The little men of the bread-bag 
and the bottte had the largest portion 
of the mid-day sport ; but those whom 
stern necessity had sent from half a 
perch to half a mile to dinner let no 
grass grow in their paths, and the 
chapel-yardand the adjoining paddock 
were soon alive with the joyous up- 
roar. Our best worldly wish to our 
best friends would be the possession 
of the animal spirits—the joy and the 
harmless excitement of these play- 
mates of the year 1811 in Rathnure 
chapel-yard. 

“Prison bars” (Prisoners base) was, 
and probably is still, the most popu- 
lar of juvenile country sports; but 
seeing that, as played by the rustics, 
it differed in no essential respect 
from the same game in vogue else- 
where, we need not particularize its 
rules and excellences. 

Whatever readers, not practically 
familiar with the above described 
sports, may think of them, we have 


always looked on their city carica- 
tures as the most lifeless and un- 


meaning thingsimaginable. Look at 
the unfortunate “jackeens” imitat- 
ing “‘ Heck-a-beds” with their de- 
testable Scotch-hop, or the noble leap- 
frog* of country amphibiz! Poor 
things! If the police allowed a 
more genial or liberal spirit to infuse 
their games themselves would be 
amenable to Mr. “Veritas,” or Mr. 
“ Looker-on,” or Mr. “Bonum Publi- 
cum,” in thé complaint corner of 
Saunders, and get a proper keel- 
hauling from their Worships of Palace- 
row or College-street. 

Hunt the Fox often led both fox 
and hounds to the top of Cnoc-na Cro; 
but this game, nor marbles, nor peg- 
top, requires extended notice. 

The master has received invitation 
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to dinner to the house of one of his 
farmer patrons, and is just now 
returned—say half-past one, the 
farmer's children having hastened 
back the moment the last bit was 
swallowed, to lose as little of the 
lay as possible, and the master fol- 
owing at leisure, after a friendly 
chat with the seniors of the family. 
The signal is given, and all crowd 
into school; and how are they to es- 
cape pleurisy, and coughs, and colds, 
and consumptions, ceasing all at 
once from violent exercise, and sitting 
or standing on the turf or in the 
schoolroom, with one door open to 
the high road and the other to the 
chapel-yard? No good in pausing 
for an answer. The remaining half- 
page of the writing exercise—large, 
round, or small@and, is now finished, 
while the first afternoon lesson is 
being taught. The arithmeticians 
and measurers apply when they need, 
and the copy-books are inspected. 
Some of the more advanced give help 
with the next spelling and reading 
exercise, and then the lecture on 
book-keeping is given. 

While that business is speeding, 
all between the “ Readamadaisy ” 
and the very highest rank eagerly 
begin to study the Class, 2.¢., a co- 
lumn of words, with meanings, from 
the “Universal.” Each student in 
“Jackson” read out a business trans- 
action from the book, and mentioned 
the entries the different parties con- 
cerned would make in their journals, 
and if a student made a mistake his 
companions were required in turn to 
set him right. Variations were raised 
on every transaction, and much in- 
formation on keeping mercantile ac- 
counts was conveyed to young fellows, 
who, when they afterwards became 
clerks or assistants in Enniscorthy, or 
New Ross, or even Dublin houses, 
were surprised at all the (at present) 
useless knowledge they had acquired 
in their dear old hedge-school. They 


* A sport akin to leap-frog was conducted thus:—A boy, stooping forward, leaned 
his head against wall or tree; another, standing behind, rested his chin on the small of 
his back, and so on with about five players. Then an athlete, taking a run, and resting 
his hands on the hips of the hindrflost, sprung as far forward as he could, and remaining 
astride, clapped his hands behind and before, and shouted ‘‘ Hubby-hubby-hu, I’m a-top 
o’ you, and very well too.” Another succeeded, and sat immediately behind him, and so 
on, till all the cavaliers that could find room were seated. . Then the beasts of burden let 
go holds and unseated the riders, with as much damage and mortification to them as 
they could contrive. 
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had leisure to apply the information 
then procured, working at journal 
and leger next day till the approach 
of lecture hour. 

The reader must suppose many a 
breach of discipline among the little 
folk up to this hour, and more than 
one slap given with the ruler; but, as 
was before hinted, not one-tenth of 
what would be required in a city 
seminary. The elder boys resorted 
to the school intent on improvement, 
the younger were in great awe of the 
onleen in whom centred a prestige, 
arising from the imputation of much 
learning and the evident respect in 
which he was held by the priest and 
by their parents. 

But the Class hour has arrived; 
every one qualified is standing in an 
oval; and the youmer children re- 
leased from surveillance, amuse them- 
selves in corners with straws, or peb- 
bles, or slate-and-cutter games of 
“Fox and Geese” or “ Walls of Troy.” 
The pupils retain the places they 
held last on the previous evening, or 
their position is determined by num- 
bers written on folded bits of paper, 
and taken from the master’s hand. He 


then passes round, and every boy or 
girl provided with a brass pin lays 


it in the half-closed book which 
he holds in hand. He then gives 
out the first word in the column, 
which the head boy or girl attempts 
to spell and explain. If unsuccessful, 
the next in rank makes the attempt. 
Whoever succeeds takes first place, 
and thus the exercise proceeds till a 
— of columns are spelled through, 
or the same column analyzed two or 
three times, and then the real diffi- 
culty began. 

The “queen,” 2.¢., the boy or girl se- 
cond in rank, proposed to the “king” 
the most out-of-the-way word he or 
she could remember from the columns 
of the “Universal,” or Entick’s or 
Jones’s oblong little “dixhenry.” If 
the “king” spelled the word correctly 
and told its meaning he was safe so 
far, and then the “ prince,” third in 
therank, tried himinthesame way. If 
he failed he was obliged to propose 
to queen, or prince, or Raymond, or 
Garret, or Mauyaidh (Margaret)— 
in fact whoever conquered him—a 
word, to be treated in the same way. 
If the subject was successful he was 
subject no more. He at once assumed 
the throne, though still liable to de- 
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feat from all that stood below his 
former place. If the very last was 
lucky in defeating the latest in pos- 
session he succeeded to the crown, 
and what was equally acceptable, the 
heap of pins, minus three, two of 
which consoled the queen, and one 
the prince. A ludicrous mistake 
would occasionally occur. One genius 
mistaking a badly formed « for an / 
in his word, desired the “king” to 
oe and tell the meaning of lactatlon 
(lactation, giving suck), and another 
informed his competitor that the 
meaning of microscope was a mag- 
nifee, the line only exhibiting mag- 
nify, and the ing glass, being set 
extra over it. 

Great was the triumph of the little 
boy who won the pins : he could treat 
mother, sister, aunt, or little sweet- 
heart with these useful implements. 
Whatever may be thought of the 
share the pins had in the matter, no 
plan devised could have been more 
effective in making good spellers. 

Nothing now remained but cate- 
chism. It was only twelve or thirteen 
years after the rebellion, yet a neigh- 

ourly spirit pervaded the intercourse 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics; 
and the young people of the old 
* Palentine” (Palatine) families—the 
Whitneys, the Hornicks, the Wise- 
mans, the Deacons, and others, 
resorted to the “academy,” as the 
master enjoyed a good reputation for 
care and ability. 

Catechism hour being arrived, the 
master arranged his pupils in the 
chapel-yard, when the school was at 
its throngest, went through about 
half of “ Devereux’s Manual,” then 
general in the diocese of Ferns. The 
eldest.or gravest of the Protestant 
children went through the whole of 
the comparatively short Church Cate- 
chism. We are not prepared to deny 
that when there was no suitable 
teacher for them, one of the eldest 
Catholic boys performed the ceremony, 
but our recollection on this point is 
misty and confused. From our country 
experience of that time, we would lay 
down as a general result, that the best 
understanding is sure to prevail in 
a mixed neighbourhood, where no 
foreign influence is at work to set 

ersons at variance with those who 
iffer from them in some religious 
tenets. This we attribute to the 
influence of neighbourship, and the 
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love of our kind implanted by the 
Almighty in every well-disposed hu- 
man creature. 

At last all are dismissed, and sepa- 
rate in small detachments, one taking 
the eastern.road to Gurrawn, one the 
road to Killane, one the Ross road, 
and another the field path up Cnoc-na 
Cro. The master is invited to pass 
the night in a farmer’s house in Tome- 
nine ; and he and all the youths and 
maidens going in the same direction, 
enjoy a delightful walk. The cares 
of the day being over, and the sun 
now not very high over the White 
Mountain, all past grievances are 
forgotten, and every one prepared to 
enjoy the — relaxation enhanced 
by the delightful evening. Magiste- 
rial dignity is laid aside ; the children 
shout, and chase one another, or hold 
pleasant chat round him. Recollec- 
tions of such evening returns seem to 
them, in after-days, like glimpses of 
some lost Eden. 

There is a deep valley in Tomenine, 
seemingly formed by an enormous 
“meal-scoop,” in the early times of 
the world, when matter was in a 
plastic condition. The hollow is 
covered with the finest short grass, 
and the rugged sides bristle with 
rocks and furze bushes. As our way- 
farers stood on the hill on the other 
side of the Boro, it was delightful to 
let the eye wander over the dark- 
purple patches, and the bright green 
and red streaks that intermixed with 
them on the breast of the mountain, 
the bright summits of the clumps of 
trees surrounding the farmsteads, the 
long shadows thrown by them and by 
the rugged brows of the deep valley, 
and the cool slanting rays chequering 
every mass of shade in the landscape. 

Often our master gets the regular 
fare—good potatoes, milk, and butter; 
but to-night, tea and hot-cake, taken 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hanrick, and their 
elder children, await him. The usual 
stereotype jokes are cracked on little 
Hugh and Bessy, about all the slaps 
they got, or deserved to get, and if 
they defend themselves, and call the 
master himself to testify to their 
goodness, he comes in for his share. 
*Oh, in troth, the same master, I 
think, is too partial to yous; and if 
he spiles yous, I’ll never forgive him. 
I believe if we traced genealogies a 
hundred years back, himself and your- 
selves would find a relationship some- 
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where. Sure all the Hanricks, and 
Dunns, and Laceys, and Carrolls,” 
&c., &c., &c., are the same old clan, 
&ec., &c., &e. 

While they are enjoying welcome 
relaxation, and the poor over-tasked 
children feel their eyes getting heavy, 
the master, who is known to have 
a good voice, is asked for asong ; and 
after some settling of preliminaries, 
he seer them with the appropriate 
one 0 


PADDY BYRNE. 


“Paddy Byrne was a schoolmaster, 
That lived down in this counterey; 
And tho’ very weak in numbers, 
*Twas he that knew great A BC; 
He read Reynard the Fox, 
St. George and the Dragon, 
The Irish Rogues and Rapparees, 
Little more he had to brag on. 


Spoken.—“ Come here, boys. What are 
you after there? Shake a grain of straw 
along the walls for the little girls to sit on. 
Throw your turfs in the corner, and bring 
over my chair to the fire. I thought, Darby 
Casey, that I bade you bring a sod every 
morning. Sit down, sir, on the flure along 
with the rest; and don’t let me see your 
nose at the fire all day. 


Chorus.—“ The master at the fireside, 
And Paddy on his knee, 
And they roaring out together— 
Great A B and C! 


‘“‘ Great A he discompared 
To a cabin’s gable end, sir ; 
And B it stands for butter, 
Which you to the market send, sir. 
C is half a griddle, 
And H a haggard-gate, sir ; 
And P it stands for pitch-fork, 
And K it stands for Kate, sir. 


Spoken.—“ Ah, you thieves! yous are all 
idle there in the corner. Rehearse, you 
vagabonds! ‘§S, 8,8; Z, Z,Z; a-b ab, e-b 
eb, i-b ib, b-a-g bag, b-u-g bug, b-u-x bux, 
b-l-u-m blum, b double o boo, d-l-e dil, 
boodle—buzzzzz!’ Silence ! 

Chorus.—“ And the master, &c. 


‘Paddy Byrne was a man 

Of mighty great big knowledge, sir ; 
Behind a quick-set hedge, 

Near Coolgrene, he kep’ his college, sir. 
He could tell the moon’s age, 

Cut corns, or he could bleed, sir ; 
He could tache a pig to whistle, 

Just as well as he could read, sir. 


Spoken.—‘‘ Come over here, Paddy Meyler, 
and spell me this fine long word—‘ Constan- 
tinople.’ That's the name o’ the Grand 

39* 
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Turk, boys. See what a thing it is to know 
navigation! I don’t suppose there’s two 
men in the parish, could tell you who Con- 
stantinople is. Now, me boy, spake out. 
*C-o-n Con,* she-shin a con; s-t-a-n stan, 
she-shim a stan, agus a con-stan ; t-i ti, she- 
shin a ti, agus a stan-ti, agus a con-stan- 
ti ; n-o no, she-shin a no, agus a ti-no, agus 
a stan-ti-no, agus a Con-stan-ti-no ; p-l-e 
pil, she-shin a pil, agus a no-pil, agus a ti- 
no-pil, agus a stan-ti-no-pil, agus a Con- 
stan-ti-no-ple.” Very well, Paddy, me 
man, that is—pretty well. Go and rehearse, 
and do it better the next time. 
Chorus.—“ And the master, &c. 


* Your welcome, Larry Dempsey,— 
What kep’ you until now, sir ? 
‘Me mother kep’ me 't home 
For to turn out the cows, sir. 
I'd bring you some eggs, 
But the hens they worn’t layin’. 
Kneel down, you saucy mitcher, 
For I know that you wor’ playin’. 


Spoken.—“ An’ where were you all the 
morning? Where's your book? Take off 
your hat—take it off, sir. Stan’ up there 
in the corner, and keep your fingers out 0’ 
your mouth. Ah, you dog, I'll cut you! 
How dare you miche from school? ‘Sir, I 
couldn't Sir, me mother bid’ Boo! 
How dare you say a word when I’m 
spakin’, or look up in me face? Oh, but 
I'm in a divel of a passion wid’ you! I say 
again, how dare you miche from school ? 
* Sir, it wasn’t. Sir, me father’ 

Don't say another word, you terrible 
tinker. Take that, sir; and that, sir; and 
that, sir! 


“ And the master with his big birch rod, 
He makes poor Larry groan ; 

And every skelp the poor boy gets, 
He cries—' Ochone, ochone !’ 


“But when I’m late in the morning, 
My excuse it is ‘my mother, sir.’ 

Behind me back I bring the master 
A big miscaun of butter, sir. 

* Your mammy was a decent woman, 
So likewise was your daddy. 

It’s a cold frosty morning : 
Sit by the fire, Paddy.’” 


Spoken.—‘t And how did you get home 
last night, and how's all your very good 
family ? Come over to the fire and read me 
this nice little story. ‘A 1-i-t lit, t-l-e tle.’ 
‘That's ‘little,’ Paddy.’ ‘Alittle-boy-went- 
out-one-day-to-rob-b-i-r-d-s brides.’ ‘Not 
‘brides, Paddy, only ‘ birds’-—‘ to-rob-bird’s- 
nests. He-had-not-gone-far,when-he-met- 
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a-little-girl-with-a-jug.' ‘See there now! 
that wouldn't have happened him if he was 
going to school. You mind your book, 
Paddy, and take care to meet no little girls.’ 
‘ Met-a-little.’—* That's my feck (fescue, 
festuca, little pointer).’ ‘No, it aint.’ 
‘Stan’ over, an’ let me see the fire.’ ‘ No, 
I won't.’ ‘Jem, get off o’ me sore toe, or 
rll!’ ‘Sir, may I go out? here’s the 
pass.” ‘Go, an’ be hanged!’ * Who lost ? 
I found.’ ‘Heads, points! I have it.’ ‘ No, 
no, the pin is mine.” ‘Ah! chatery chin, 
never win!’ ‘ Whisht, whisht! the 
master “ll see us.’ Rehearse! ‘ Buzzzzz!* 
Silence ! 
Chorus.—*“ And the master, &e. 


“**Call here to Mickle Byrne; 
He is spitting on me slate, sir.’ 
* Not I,’ says Mickle Byrne, 
‘For I'm sitten’ in me sate, sir.’ 
But the school it ends on Saturday 
At twelve o'clock, and then, sir, 
Sunday morning in the chapel, 
Paddy loudly cries, ‘ Amen, sir.’ 


Spoken.—* ‘Good morning, Mr. Byrne.” 
‘Oh, the best of a good morning to you, 
ma’am.’ ‘How's me little boy gettin’ on, 
Mr. Byrne?’ ‘Uncommon, ma’am. He's 
in the high branches o° larnin’ already. 
He's so fond of mathematics that he can 
chalk the eight points of knavery,t and 
fold a valentine as nate as meself.”. ‘ Matta 
Mattocks, Mr. Byrne! I never knew a good 
one o’ de family, but poor Billy Mattocks 
dat was sent to Bottomy Bay for liftin’ 
sheeps, poor fellow. Ah! little did I ever 
tink dat Matta Mattocks, or Billy Mat- 
tocks, or any Mattocks o’ dem all should 
ever put de cumheder on a child o’ mine; 
an’ if I see deir moder at chapel I'll 
let her know as much. But if I stay 
shanaghing, I'll be late. Good morning, 
Mr. Byrne.” ‘Good morning, ma'am. Oh, 
the degenerosity of the seven sciences in 
this barbarous age! Where, now, Jem- 
my?’ ‘Sir, we began to dig the new 
pitaytees this morning. So, me mother 
says you'll be much obliged to come over to 
dinner.’ ‘Ah! that’s the ‘ooman that'll 
have luck. Tell her I'll be with her as 
sure as if she sent a bench warrant after 
me. Really,she’s a mighty dacent woman.’ 


“And when I'm drest all in my best, 
So gallant and so fine, 
The woman with the big pig's head 
Will fetch me home to dine.” 


Our friend with the stiff leg was in 
no ways afraid that the merriment 


* “C-o-n Con, and that’s the Con, s-t-a-n stan, and that’s the stan, and the Con- 


stan,” &c., &c. Pronounce “ she”’ as shay. 


+ The figure given by Dr. Kelly for the exercise of the little boys. 
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caused by his song had any sarcas- 
tic reference to himself, for he was 
conscientious and good-natured. It 
required the experience and disap- 
pointments of several years, acting on 
an uninformed intellect and selfish 
disposition, to give the finishing 
touches to Mr. Byrne’s character. 
We have known two of Paddy’s 
brothers in ignorance and laziness, 
but not in positive baseness. Poor 
Joe Cody would sit on his chair, with 
rod in hand, and listen to a lesson 
without disturbing his serenity by 
many corrections. It was reported 
of him, that when he was warned by 
instinct of the approach of noon, a 
boy would be despatched to the sum- 
mit of a neighbouring rath, in order 
to be able to report the farmhouse 
from which the strongest smoke was 
rising at the time. ‘Having a pre- 
sentiment of the monitorial system to 
come into play a score of years later, 
he would address a big boy thus :—- 
“ John Dunne, have you your lesson 
well off?’ “Yes, sir.’ “Well, get 
it, and have it, and tache your sis- 
ters.” The two comparatively harm- 
less Paddy Byrnes that fell within 
our ken, were not addicted to the use 
of the rod in coolness oranger. Their 
sins weremore of the negative order. 
They avoided actual evil; but they 
did no good. 

There was a certain lame teacher 
in the country, and if he was guilty 
of half the cruelties that were im- 
puted to him, it is a wonder that he 
was not half killed by the relations 
of the poor little children whom he 
so maltreated. However, he never 
spent a second year in the same pa- 
rish, and his rule, as teacher, soon 
came to an end in the country. 

There was scarcely a teacher who 
was not famous for excellence in some 
one science ; and pupils would resort 
to him, to learn that particular 
branch, from ten to twenty miles off. 
Mr. Bowers of Clonroche, was re- 
nowned for his skill in arithmetic. 
Mr. Martin Doyle of Shanowen, near 
Taghmon, for book-keeping ; the 
subject of our paper for grammar. 
Through the length and breadth of 
the land would found men who 
had turned their whole attention to 
one department of science or art ; 
and, whether it happened to be a por- 
tion of the pure or of the applied ma- 
thematics, the indiyidual would not 
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turn his back on the most learned 
professor of one of our universities. 
A friend of ours, a birchen professor, 
too, for a part of his life, being em- 
ployed on the Census that took place 
about the year 1820, found a hedge- 
school directed by a young man un- 
provided with shoes or stockings, 
and yet qualified to teach both ma- 
thematics and classics. 

Poor Mr. Bowers ! how you plumed 
yourself on your knowledge of arith- 
metic and skill with the pen, and 
how heartily you despised grammar ! 

He was very near-sighted, but then 
Mrs. Bowers ruled conjointly with 
him, her charge being the girls and 
the very young boys. “ Here am I, 
boys,” he would say, when disposed 
to make a speech. “TI believe you 
all know the character I bear in the 
country, and yet I never learned a 
word of grammar.” He certainly 
turned out many good writers and 
sound arithmeticians, and taught 
spelling and reading in the most ap- 

sroved mode understood at the time. 

e had a cane or birch, but few ever 
saw it in active use. The same is to 
be recorded of Martin Doyle, who 
was a poet as well as professor of 
book-keeping, and whose cane never 
quitted his armpit, save at meals and 
in bed—cane most innocent of tear or 
sob from eye or lungs of little girl or 
boy! Atsuch “academies” we have 
seen many young men from nineteen to 
twenty-four years of age, who attend- 
ed to learn some one thing for which 
any particular seminary was cele- 
brated ; and, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, their treatment of the younger 
folk was most considerate and good- 
natured. They played all sorts of 
pranks on each other, but a quarrel 
among them was unknown. In the 
Shanowen “ Academy,” famous for 
journal and leger practice, the fa- 
vourite resort of the pupils on a sum- 
mer afternoon, was a smooth, grassy 
hill, sloping to a clear stream that 
ran within three perches of the door, 
rejoicing as it rippled over the white 
and grey stones that formed its bed. 
There the class was rehearsed, and 
other business got through, while 
Martin himggelf was walking up and 
down through the schoolroom, faten 


ing to the construction put on waste- 
book entries by the class, and correct- 
ing their mistakes. 

t would occasionally happen that 
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two masters were so circumstanced 
as to crowd each other. Their quar- 
ters were too close, and ill-feeling and 
rivalry of a selfish character was the 
result. One of Mr. Bowers’ concur- 
rents was so little under the influence 
of good manners, that he brought a 
big, hulking fellow with him, and at- 
tackedthim in his own sanctuary, on 
grammar and Euclid, to which he 
made no profession, and arithmetic, 
which he professed with all his veins. 
Our brave master was half blind, and 
when excited, he stuttered awfully, 
and he burst out with a fearful com- 
plaintofthe treatment. “You dogs,” 
said he, at last, “you know I am not 
good at the tongue ; but go home, and 
put what you have to say on paper, 
and dread the answer I'll s-s-s-send 
you.” One of the children had slip- 
ped out while the dispute was threat- 
ening to become warm ; and, just as 
the pocr master came to the end of 
his speech, a couple of neighbours 
appeared in the doorway, with a pair 
of special good ‘oak sticks in their 
hands, and the bullies were obliged 
to get away quietly, and a good deal 
disconcerted. 

Nothing could exceed the briskness 
of the paper war that ensued. One 

upil or other carried the missive of 
his own patron to the school of his 
foe ; and by degrees the scholars on 
both sides, and the scholars’ families, 
became interested ; and some hand- 
to-hand fights took place between the 
big boys of the angry philosophers ; 
and the interference of the priest be- 
came necessary, in order that the 
hands of the seniors should remain 
quiet. At first the correspondence 
chiefly consisted of per propos- 
ed in arithmetic, and solutions given. 
But it became evident that, however 
angry each might be with the other, 
en would make no change in 
their unalterable relations. £.75 
would persist in valuing itself at 15s., 
and one-fourth of an apple would be 
found greater than one-fifth, in spite 
of appearance. Sothemissives began 
to smack less and less of science, and 
more and more of personal abuse ; 
and Mr. M. began to compose vile 
lampoons on poor Mr. Bowers. These 
lampoons were repeated @y both fac- 
tions, friendly and unfriendly, and 
poor Mp. B., who could not be so 
scurrilous as the other, even to be 
made lord of the manor for it, was 
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coming off badly, when Paddy Coigly, 
the weaver-poet of Tomenine, came 
to the rescue, at the instance of a 
scholar, whose blood was boiling at 
the indignity suffered by his single- 
minded, innocent old master. e 
can remember only the first and 
weakest verse of the satire, which, 
such as it was, extinguished the spite- 
ful rival :— 
“Last Saturday evening I met in my 
rounds 
A poem that occasioned much laughter— 
A lampoon adjacent unto the Stone 
* Pound, 
Which was made by some poor poetaster. 
The scurrilous language the author did 
use 
Was most unbecoming a man. 
The name of the critic who gave the 
abuse, 
I'm informed, is Michael Moran.” 


Bowers, though nearly blind, as 
was said, walked from his school 
near Clonroche, to Tomenine, through 
lanes and fields, a distance of about 
four miles, to have a sight of his un- 
solicited champion, and return him 
thanks. 

He enjoyed the office of parish 
clerk to Rev. J. Bentley Gordon, 
Rector of Killegny, author of a “ His- 
tory of the Rebellion,’ and other 
works, showing much talent and re- 
search. The scholars were Catholic 
and Protestant in about equal num- 
bers. Mrs. Bowers taught prayers 
and catechism to the Catholic chil- 
dren, who showed the same confidence 
in her non-interference as the Pro- 
testant pupils did in that of our old 
friend of Rathnure. 

We can still distinctly fancy the 
kind, harmless, vain old Philomath, 
as, after some help given to his pupils 
in “tare and trett’’ or “double false 
position,” he would cry out, with much 
self-complacency, “Well, you little 
dog, don’t you think I did that for 
you as well as the best grammarian 
from this to Jingledy Couch (Dingle) ?” 
“Indeed you did, sir.’ “And what 
do you say Iamnow?” “A great 
fellow, sir.” “Ho ho! do you hear 
what the little dog says’—a great 
fellow! Well, I believe you won’t 
find many greater at the cube and 
square root any way between this and 
Arklow.” 


However clever our teachers might 
have been in some respects, they 
were often curiously defective in 
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others. A good mathematical scholar, 
and one who took great credit to 
himself for his profound skill in Eng- 
lish analysis, and even proficiency in 
the divine art of poesy, once aston- 
ished the congregation at Ballindag- 
gin by this rhymed advertisement, 
fastened by nails to the chapel gate- 
post— 


‘“‘ Let youths of true merit and perfection 

neat 

Repair to Rossard, with books so replete, 

To embellish their minds with mathema- 
tical lore, 

And lay up a lasting and valuable store. 

Flanagan* will teach with attention 
true, 

And show them a ready, unerring clue. 

The sacred departments his scholars now 
fill, 

To his friends and the public do evince 
his skill. 

With the following branches he means to 
make known, 

With accuracy and attention he'll teach 
every one. 

Reading and writing he means to explore, 

Arithmetic—the theory and practice, by 
way of lecture; 

Mensuration, by rule and compass ex- 
pound ; 

The elements of Euclid criterionly found,” 
&c., &e. 


Some of the information conveyed 
by this Philomath must have been 
more curious than useful. He made 
a point of furnishing himself and his 
big pupils with “cranns,” viz., con- 
thraéry questions, whose solutions 
were more likely to be reached by a 
happy guess than studied calculation. 
A neighbouring teacher payin his 
school a visit was seduced, while off 
his guard, to hear the big boys their 

arsing lesson. In the course of it a 
ong soapy fellow says to the visitor, 
“Sir, maybe you'd tell us what’s the 
reason that A goes before B in the al- 
phabet.” He reflected for a moment, 
and then frankly confessed his igno- 
rance of the cause. “Maybe you 
know yourself,” he continued. “Why, 
sir, I suppose it must be because A 
opens the mouth and Bshuts it.” The 
visitor laughed, and said it was a 
capital reason; but Mr. Flanagan, 
enraged (?) at seeing his guest so in- 
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sidiously waylaid by his pupil, came 
forward and abused and struck Mas- 
ter Slyboots for circumventing his 
friend. The friend would gladly have 
forgotten the matter ; but flee three 
days the news had “ surnaded” the 
entire district ruled by the two po- 
tentates, how Mr. Cass was shame- 
fully sacked by one of Mr. Flanagan’s 
grammarians. Now, however civil 
twoneighbouring schoo]masters might 
be to each other, there was no more 
genuine friendship experienced than 
could exist between Wellington and 
Bonaparte, Caesar and Pompey, Sayers 
and Heenan, or two fishwomen sup- 
olying the same terrace with Dublin 

ay herrings. So poor Mr. Cass 
never could heartily forget the inge- 
nious device of his friend for his hu- 
miliation. 

It would not be difficult to invent 
a more absurd or tasteless manifesto 
than the one above given; but hav- 
ing no choice between a quietly co- 
loured and true picture of a social 
institution that has passed away and 
an outrageous caricature, we have 
not for a moment hesitated in our 
choice. So a. genuine piece was se- 
lected. In the one that follows—a 
true copy, colours excepted, of a 
highly ornamented one, there was 
only one instance of bad spelling; 
but the worst taste was at work in 
the sizes of the letters and the gene- 
ral distribution. 


€ducution. 
D. LONERGAN, 
T.M.,t+ and 
Wiriting Waster, 
. FULLY 
RESPECT 
informs the publick 
that he will commence 
SCHOOL on monday, 
THE 26th of February, AT Moyeady, 
WHERE YOUTH WILL BE 
STRICTLY ATTENDED 
TOO. 


The letters in this bulletin were 
(are more properly, as the document, 


* The clever little man owned a different name. 
+ Teacher of Mathematics, 
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in all its rich, permanent greens and 
reds, is still safely preserved) well 
formed, and the precious piece of bad 
taste and anak penmanship long 
formed the chief ornament in a par- 
lour of Tombrick. Let it be charit- 
ably 9 that the present possessor 
obtained it honestly. The circum- 
stances attending its acquisition have 
completely escaped his memory. 

e have forgotten our original 
schoolmaster as totally as he forgot 
all his cares in sleep that night at 
Mr. Hanrick’s. Next morning a long 
day’s labour was again before him, 
the most annoying portion being the 
hearing of the tasks in spelling and 
English grammar, supposed to have 
been studied the night before and 
early that morning. Well, his labours 
weighed lightly on him; he was 
really anxious for the improvement 
of his pupils, and the good opinion of 
the parish was not of slight value in 
his estimation. Assuredly, he got his 
reward. He long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of a talented and conscientious 
teacher. 


Songs of Ulster, in Many Moods. 
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Very grateful should the pupils and 
teachers of our times be for the ease 
and speed with which knowledge is 
now acquired, chiefly by teaching in 
classes where all use the same books, 
or by giving lectures. A master or 
monitor will, in our days, communi- 
cate as much information to two dozen 
boys in an hour as he would require 
twenty-four hours for, when hedge- 
schools were an institution. He en- 
joys also the advantage of sparing 
every pupil the chance of spending 
twenty-three of the same hours idly 
or mischievously. Let teachers and 
pupils be grateful, not self-conceited. 

f their advantages are greater, 
greater are their obligations, and 
greater should be the sense of their 
unworthiness. What have they done 
that they should have fallen on days 
so much better than were enjoyed by 
their fathers and mothers some fifty 
or sixty years since? If they have 
received ten talents where one only 
was the inheritance of their elders, so 
surely will results in a tenfold pro- 
portion be expected at their hands. 


SONGS OF ULSTER, IN MANY MOODS. 


“Snatches of old sayings that imply 
So much more than they express.” 


No. Ir—* Katie’s Neteusours.” 


BY FRANCIS DAVIS. 


Tue people of Ulster have been des- 
cribed as a “mongrel” community. 
This is true, ina sense. They are not 
English—they are not Irish—they are 
not Scotch ; but they are a mixture 
of all three. Morally and physically 
they are a compound into which the 
three elements, variously proportion- 
ed, have entered so as to form a unity. 
Time and circumstances, the mould- 
ers of nationalities, as of every thing 
else, seem to have decided that this 
unity should no longer be regarded as 
a mongrel, but as a living member, 
one and entire, of that body which is 
called the In1sH Propte. It is true 
that this living member presents us 
with traits of character, habits of 
thought and utterance, essentially dif- 
ferent from the living body to which 
it belongs. Still, the Ulsterman of 


to-day, whether he be of the original 
race or a descendant of the English 
or Scottish Planter, is as thoroughly 
trish as the Milesian himself. 

The dialect of the Ulster people is 
like themselves—it is peculiar. “It is 
a anes of Celtic, modern Saxon, 
and the ancient Doric, the two lat- 
ter having largely the predominance. 
From all others it stands alone. It is 
Ulster’s, and it is Irish, genuinely 
Irish, as are the hills and glens 
amongst which it is uttered. It is a 
very Proteus ig character, changing, 
not unfrequently, halfa dozen times in 
the space of as many miles ; but whe- 
ther it be all the simple Saxon of our 
present day, or guid braid Scotch, or 
any of the various combinations of 
the two, it is ever racy of its own 
soil—it is, as it were, the product of 
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an Irish brain and a borrowed tongue. 
The thinking is done in Irish, be the 
utterance in what it may. 

It has been said that “no stranger 
ever did or can write the popular 
poetry of any. people.” If this be 
true in the general sense, it is pecu- 
liarly so as regards the people of 
Ulster. Whether the stranger wan- 
der south or north of the Province— 
by the shores of Rostrevor or of the 
Giant’s Causeway, or amongst the 
hills and glens of Antrim, Down, or 
Derry—to him the difficulty is the 
same. He cannot glide into and out 
of the triune character of the genuine 
Ulsterman at every or any impulse of 
the moment. He knows there is a 
ditticulty, but he cannot even see in 
what it consists. He finds, in short, 
such a marvellous blending of appa- 
rent incongruities; different standing 
points of intellectual vision, different 
habits of ‘thinking, idioms and gene- 
ral utterances, as 1s impossible to con- 
ceive of without having listened to 
and studied long and attentively, and 
these so blended, not welded or inter- 
woven, but the original elements 
melted, as it were, and fused each 
into each, that no amount of philolo- 
gical acumen could determine where 
the one made an end or the other a 
beginning. For a-stranger to catch 
this peculiarity, or to imitate it even 
indifferently, would be difficult, in- 
deed. It may be said, therefore, of 
the genuine Ulsterman, as of the ge- 
nuine poet—he is born, not made. 

Such a dialect, it may be considered, 
is scarcely fitted for the requirements 
of modern song. There are, at least, 
three classes of readers, who, the pre- 
sent writer feels assured, will not on 
that ground alone object to such of 
his present series as come within the 
pale of these remarks. There are, 
firstly, the PEOPLE; secondly, those 
who sympathise with them; and, 
thirdly, those earnest students of men 
and manners who have graduated so 
far in the “philosophy of common 
things” as to be able to endorse the 
idea that it is sometimes difficult to 
determine as to what is really “ com- 
mon or unclean.” 


Songs of Ulster, in Many Moods, 


On the hill, among the trees, 
There’s a darling little cot ; 

And, of all my mother sees, 
Oh! she says her heart’s in that! 

What—when mother has her own— 
Can another’s be to her— 

Her, that would not, for a throne, 
Take another's “ foot or fur ?” 


Is it want a neighbour’s lands ! 
Ah! my dear, ’twixt you and me, 
I've a guess of how it stands, 
Maybe just as well as she; 
For my mother has her Kate, 
And our neighbour has his son, 
And she thinks I may be late, 
If I’m shy to tackle on! 


Oh! she thinks I'd like to “speel” 
Far above the “hill and trees,”— 
How I laugh, when o’er her wheel, 
She has croonins such as these :— 
Ah! should even, dukes or earls, 
Tumble here to sob and sigh, 
Are ye very sure, my girls, 
That your peace could sit so high ? 


How my father bobs and winks, 
While my mother sits and croons, 
“ Faith the words are wise,” he thinks, 
“Though she wanders through her 
tunes !” 
Then I set them both a-smudge 
With a chapter on the vogues, 
Or, when I be Lady Fudge, 
How I'll birl away my brogues! 


Or, how girls that seek to rise, 
Need not sigh for silver lungs, 
When, to be polite and wise, 
They'll have but to slit their tongues ! 
Ough! I know “ the little Bit”— 
Ay, and, mother, so do you— 
Who would slave, before she'd sit, 
Any Lady Cockatoo! 


To be wedded, poor and bare 
Is as bad as one need tell; 

But, to win the wealth we wear, 
And to knew we win it well, 
With the heart and hand we love, 
Ever near us—sun or snow !— 

Oh! whate’er be bliss above, 
There’s the bliss, for me, below! 


For our neighbours, on the hill, 
With the trees about their door, 
I’ve a neighbour's wish and will,— 

Maybe, whiles, a something more ! 
And we'll see, about “ The Fall,” 
How my mother’s fancy goes, 
But we need not talk of all 
That a bodie feels and knows! 










































































































































































































































































Dust to dust from the wheels of the 
Diligence, ashes to ashes from the 
pipe of the conductéur; grievous 
groans along the old Roman road from 
the four horses, snorting, and perspir- 
ing under their jangling bells, a wink 
from the driver at the pretty Fermiére 
in the Coupe, whose mamma dis- 
creetly winks at the indiscretion, and 
the travellers are steered with miracu- 
lous skill through a next to impossible 
7 into the stable-yard of the 

otel at C——. 

The uninitiated inhabitant of cities 
may perhaps conceive that the vehicle 
was now surrounded by a legion of 
waiters, chattering like monkeys, and 
bowing to the ground before Milord 
the Anglais! Quite the reverse ! 
The provincial Frenchman is almost 
taciturn ; a Norman village is as silent 
as the grave. An ostler and a boy 
shuffled up in their sabots; a trim 
little girl, with a very black eye, and 
a very neat waist, carried off boxes 
and portmanteaux rather bigger than 
herself, and was not apparently ner- 
vous at the consciousness that she 
exhibited an ankle to match the 
waist. 

All, however, in a demure way. 

Whether it was the blazing sun of 
June, or the total absence of all so- 
ciety except that of the priggish 
commis-voyageurs, I know not ; but 
silence reigned everywhere. The 
village had resolved itself into a brick 
and mortar sleeper of Ephesus, and it 
seemed incapable of a wide-awake air, 
or even the restlessness of a yawn. 
The fine old church porch was insen- 
sible of an echo ; cherubims, in their 
usual neglige’ of a head and a pair of 
wings, reclined leisurely upon azure 
clouds. 

The Angel Gabriel in the left hand 
turret, had the end of his nose chipped 
off, but was too drowsy to know it. 
St. Peter slumbered over his key to 
knowledge. The patron, St. Clair, 
stood with his head in his hand poised, 
as if he were going to play at ninepins, 
but was turned like Lot’s wife into 
salt instead. TheStreet, a long Ox- 
ford-street, plus the dust, and minus 
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the shops, was in profound repose. 
The poultry were dingy and dreamy ; 
the parrot maintained a dignified re- 
serve ; the ducks wandering about 
the hostel kitchen, reflected uncom- 
plainingly upon the eventualities of 
sage and onions. 

The commis-voyageurs, aforesaid 
booked, whispered orders with a silent 
nod. Many houses were tenantless, 
The only human being visible was an 
old woman, palsied with age, croning 
over her distaff. The chimney pots— 
never warmed by the smoke betoken- 
ing good cheer—logked like the ex- 
ploded fireworks called flower-pots, 
and strange weeds grew out of them. 
In the port a vessel silently unloaded 
coals, and mutely a single douanier 
looked on. 

The sole personage who gave symp- 
toms of animation was the cook, and 
he wore a night-cap, as if he meant 
to go to bed the moment he had an 
—. 

ere then I found myself a wander- 
ing Flanéur in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and —— ; and here 
I determined to rest, and “ take mine 
ease at mine inn.” A tragical resolve 
as it ultimately proved! I had many 
reflections to occupy my thoughts, and 
though some were sad and sorry, they 
had no canker to render solitude in- 
supportable. 
thought I had fallen upon a 


‘peaceful breathing time in the press 


of life. 

The purification of a bath, and the 
disposal of a dinner, served in silence 
by the pensive cook, who almost woke 
up when I praised the grey mullet, 
brought the coolness of eventide, and 
the bell for vespers from the solitary 
church. 

Thither in default of companionship 
I bent my steps, and was soon seated 
before an altar, of which the principal 
feature was an exquisite copy of the 
Madonna of Raphaél. 

Before a distant shrine the tapers 
burnt saintly and dim ; the muttered 
tones of the priest, whispered along 
the groined arches; the worshippers 
were hushed, when a female figure 
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moved lightly past me with the pe- 
culiar gliding sweep of the French- 
woman. In another instant she was 
kneeling, absorbed at this very altar, 
beside which I sat. The religious 
ceremonies that were proceeding be- 
longed to a creed not my own, so I 
have less remorse in confessing that 
my attention was rivetted at once. 

We have all in our own minds a 
particular ideal of beauty. I here 
recognized mine! I had seen it in 
dreams ; I had seen it in the pencil- 
ling of Guido ; but never before had I 
beheld it palpable to the sight, a 
living existent thing in mortal mould ! 
Could some strange magnetism have 
lured me to the obscure village of 
C 

Her attire was simple. Over a 
black silk robe, a shawl was so closely 
gathered, even to the throat, that the 
symmetry of her form rather betrayed 
than asserted itself. Slight, tall, 


exquisitely moulded, with a certain 

melancholy languor, that pervaded 

every movement, even to the motion 

of her well-gloved hand, she knelt 

there the embodiment of my long and 

deep imaginings ; she kneeling before 
> 


the altar® but J alas! heretic that I 
was, obliged to confess to myself that 
in spirit ‘T was kneeling before her / 

A thought struck me, and I trem- 
bled! I had not yet seen her face ! 
Would my vision be dispelled? From 
the turret tower the old lazy clock 
began to strike. Painfully I counted 
each stroke up to seven, and then 
came deep silence again, only broken 
by the vesper hymn. 

When the last reverberation had 
died away, she altered her position. 
As if in expectation, she looked round 
with an air of the same quiet ce, 
but what she sought was not there ; 
her glance, however, lingered long 
enough to enable me to scan her 
features. What did I behold ? 

The last golden rays of the setting 
sun shone upon the Madonna above, 
flooding the beautiful head with a 
spiritual and unearthly halo ; and 
below, lit by the same rich lustre, was 
the picture started into life ; the same 
seraphic eyes, the same calm brow of 
thought, across whose stillness the 
brown hair wandered carelessly away! 

A sudden swell of the organ awoke 
me as from a dream. I rose, with 
what impulse I cannot remember, but 
suddenly the air was stirred beside 
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me, a foot came with measured tread 
upon the tinted floor ; tinted in sap- 
phire .and purple, from the painted 
window ; a priest passed into the 
confessional, and the beautiful stran- 
ger followed. Instantly the church 
seemed void ; my heart felt empty ; 
the sunlight had gone, and gre 
shadows had crept around. Still 
lingered, but not long. The con- 
fession was brief. What sins could 
such a being have to condone ? 
thought, as she emerged from the 
holy precinct, I heard a silver voice 
whisper the simple words, “‘ At ten!” 

In apparent meditation the priest 
went upon his way; and, before I 
could recover myself, both were lost 
in the dusky twilight, that was ra- 
pidly gathering over the mouldering 
tombs ! 

Strange to say, a vague recollection 
haunted me that I had seen that 
priestly face before, and I thought as 
much of him as of the beauty that 
had enthralled me. It was a remark- 
able countenance, with a forehead of 
intellectual breadth ; Jesuitical in its 
subtlety, Machiavellian in its power of 
concealing emotion, all the passions 
seemed to lurk there, struggling, but 
repressed. It was not until I enter- 
ed the café, and began to stir the 
demi-tasse, that the rattle of domi- 
noes, the glare of lights and mirrors, 
and the bustle of the garcon, recalled 
me to myself. The contrast between 
the religious calm and the clatter of 
the players resolved me once more 
into the Flanéur, in which term I beg 
toinclude the characteristic of an habi- 
tual observer. This disposition, how- 
ever, to note down everything I saw, 
was speedily interrupted by a voice, 
a touch on the elbow, a figure bow- 
ing low, it was my landlord across 
the road :—*“ Did Monsieur find his 
apartment as he wished?’ “Would 
he stay a day or two?” “The town 
was a little dull,” at the words a 
“little dull” he gave a deprecatory 
shrug, “but the country was magni- 
ficent ; and he had a carriage, with a 
superb English horse.” Nodding my 
assent, and beckoning him to be seat- 
ed, we soon found ourselves at écarté. 
The apathy of the small world around 
us seemed to have evaporated with 
the mid-day heat, and the French- 
men found their natural loquacity. 
Slightly revived, from a game in 
which I took no interest, I ordered an 
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enormous bowl of punch, and it was 
handed round the café. In the midst 
of the enthusiasm which ensued, my 
landlord took off his hat while he 
quaffed his glass, and, touching my 
steaminggoblet,salutedme. Istared 
as if I had seen aspectre! A second 
time I was destined to be puzzled. 
Before me, in the living maitre 
@hotel, stood the image of the priest 
who had shriven the unknown beauty 
in the church of C——. Stifling my 
curiosity for the moment, I lighted a 
cigar, and offered one to my compa- 
nion-; but he excused himself. He 
was about to leave by the diligence. 
He was to be absent two days. In 
the meantime madame, his wife, 
would attend to all my comforts. He 
would take the liberty to make her 
known to me. The café was rapidly 
thinning ; and, still pondering upon 
the strange coincidence, I accepted 
the hint, and followed him towards 
the bureau of his own hotel. “I 
leave at ten to-night ;” he said, “itis 
now only nine ; we have an hour yet 
before the arrival of the diligence.” 

-assing through the salle 4 manger, 
we mounted a few steps, crossed a 
passage, and were in the bureau. It 
was dimly lighted by a single lamp, 
the beams of which, struggling with 
the brilliant moon, rather darkened 
than illumined the apartment. Near 
the window, apparently to catch the 
cool air of evening, but in shadow, I 
could just see two figures : the one a 
female, the other a priest, conversing 
earnestly. Both rose on our entrance. 
The landlord had the honour to in- 
troduce his wife. 

My heart fluttered. He had the 
honour, also, to introduce Monsieur 
le Curé de St. Clair, his cousin. At 
first she seemed to hesitate, and I 
thought he assumed an air, which, if 
not repulsive, had something of hau- 
téur. On either side, however, it was 
banishedinstantly. The landlady was 
profuse in her acknowledgments ; the 
priest thawed into conversation. We 
still sat in the dusky twilight, chat- 
tering upon such subjects as the town 
could afford, and I relating the latest 
“canards” from Paris, for which our 
ghostly friend appeared to have an 
especial zest. The female moved 
about silently, arranging the luggage 
for her husbands departure, when 
there came through the distance the 
jingling of bells, the rattle of hoofs 
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upon the stones, the click-clack of 
fifteen feet of whip, the curses of a 
conductor and driver in the loudest 
of waistcoats, and most thunder and 
lightning buttons ever seen, and we 
all stood ready in a group for the start. 

To assist this event the lamp, which 
had been carefully subdued, was sud- 
denly turned up to its highest point. 
Then the whole truth of the scene, in 
which I had so strangely become 
mingled, was before me. There was 
the fair penitent whose image was 
still floating in my mind upon the 
wings of the vesper hymn ; there was 
the priest who had listened to the 
secrets of that beautiful bosom ; there 
was his fac-simile, the landlord. I 
understood it allnow. And J was to 
be her guest, to sleep under the same 
roof, to breathe the same air! Bah! 
There stood her husband. His non- 
chalance, as he mounted into the 
banquette, almost astounded me. To 
leave her /—and not weep! Impossi- 
ble! He actually took out his pipe, 
and began to smoke. ~ 

“Enroute!” screamed the driver, ga- 
thering up the heavy thongs of reins, 
“ cochons, voleurs, brigandsgdiables.” 
The fifteen feet of whip flashed oaths 
and blows in unison, and the diligence 
tumbled and tore away at full gallop. 

When I recovered myself I was 
standingalone. On the lowest of the 
steps, which I have described as lead- 
ing into the bureau, was the priest, 
clerical and calm. I passed him to 
light the candle which was to show 
me where I slept. With the same 
quiet, but exquisite grace, she took it 
from my unresisting hand (I was 
thinking of her likeness to the Ma- 
donna all the time); and after the 
“good night,” I turned back, before 
ascending the staircase, to raise my 
hat at parting. Apparently, this 
movement on my part was unexpect- 
ed. Their eyes were not fixed on me, 
but on each other, with a deep mean- 
ing, and that peculiar look which 
nothing can conceal. As I moved 
noiselessly up the stair, I saw her 
small, dainty hand wander among a 
pack of cards thrown carelessly upon 
the table. She held one up from the 
rest. 

The priest nodded significantly and 
departed. 

he card, I noticed, was the Ace of 

Spades, 
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Itisstrange, but true, that sometimes 
inthe midst of a perfect external calm, 
disturbed by no appearance of doubt 
or danger, we still feel a vague in- 
definite sense of approaching evil. 
It hangs over the mind like a veil ; 
it clings round the body like a shroud ; 
the solid bone and flesh of the brave 
man, which never yet trembled before 
belching cannon or out-numbering 
foe, become suddenly and painfully 
aware of antipathetic influence, and 
from this influence they shrink ; con- 
ceiving for it all the time, however, 
a horrible fascination. Metaphysics 
would refer it to the reminiscence of 
a past association, or the action of the 
mind reasoning out a result uncon- 
sciously. The doctor of C » with 
his practical ideas, would have allud- 
ed to a slice too much of grey mullet 
at dinner, and a consequent indiges- 
tion. J,as I closed the door of my 
apartment, abandoned myself to the 
former view. I said, as I threw my- 
self into the fauteuil:—My frame 
was agitated by travel ; my mind was 
excited by the melody of the vesper 
hymn ; the beauty of the stranger ; 
the singular likeness of those who, 
after all, had only proved to be two 
cousins ; and, finally, the single glance 
which had passed during the mo- 
mentary gesture with the card. A 
superstructure upon such a founda- 
tion! Ridiculous! I shook my- 
self mentally, as my own dog did 
physically when emerging from the 
sea, took a turn across the room, lay 
down half-undressed on the top of 
the bed, which was too hot to enter, 
and was soon asleep, dreaming of the 
Ace of Spades ! 

The circumstances that ensue, 
though related in the following order 
here, of course only came to light 
subsequently :— 


“ Call to mind ;” says the poetess— 
“ Call to mind your loveliest dream, 

When your sleep is lulled by a mountain 
stream, 

And your pillow is made of the violet ; 

And over your head the branchesare met 

Of a lime-tree covered with bloom and 
bees, 

When the roses’ breath is on the breeze ; 

And upon you some shadowy likeness 
may glance, 

Of the faery banks of the bright Du- 
rance.” 


Such a remembrance would have 
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been no unfit image of the beautiful 
scenery that surrounded the Old Ab- 
baye in the fertile province of Cham- 
pagne. From the very foot of its 
grand, but erumbling, towers stretch- 
ed acres of vineyards, far to the wind- 
ing Seine. On every side the forest 
closed it in beyond, forming a strictly 
correct and aristocratic seclusion. 
Here dwelt the Viscountess de Cha- 
bét in very great state indeed. Her 
Viscount a Don Giovanni, of sixty- 
two, preferred Paris, the coulisses of 
the opera, and perpetual billiards, so 
that when he did come down to the 
Abbaye, even his favourite hound al- 
most growled at the rare intrusion. 
It was astonishing how soon country 
air renovated the Viscount. Before a 
week or two were over he could al- 
— manage to resume (what he 
called) his duties—his devotion to his 
country. The Viscount was a great 
patriot ; but he liked being patriotic 
wn Paris. 

As for the Viscountess —as life has 
been likened to a river—we may be 
allowed todeclare that she came up 
to the surface every day about half- 
past two; she was then supposed to 

e visible to the naked eye. By that 
time her chocolate had been imbibed 
in bed; her beautiful set of teeth 
(which she took out at night) had 
been replaced by her maid, to enable 
her to nibble a rusk or brioche; the 
wig on her head waved gracefully 
downwards beside the rouge on her 
cheek ; and when the lady com- 
panions of her little court were ad- 
mitted to her apartment, they found 
her gazing upon the river and the 
vines. Madame la Viscomtesse was 
so fond of nature! Sometimes the 
Viscountess thought it right to pa- 
tronize Nature, as if Nature could 
not get on without her ; and then she 
rode condescendingly through the 
domain with outriders, (though there 
was no one to meet but a mere pea- 
sant or two), or walked on the ter- 
race, with only four or five attendants 
to guard her during such an act of 
temerity. Altogether, there was so 
much more grandeur than fun, and so 
much more show than good cheer, 
that not one of the young and pretty 
es who made up the state house- 

old but would have jumped with 
joy at escaping from the dinner-table, 
where a meagre meal was lighted so 
very grandly, to eat biscuits and bon- 
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bons with the merest child in the 
village beyond. 

Amid this magnificent gloom and 
splendid emptiness, it is not surpris- 
ing that one of the prettiest of the 
dames d’honnéur, Caroline de Beau- 
jolais, was ravished with delight 
when, called at an earlier hour than 
usual, she found two visitors to her- 
self—to herself alone—one summer 
morning. They were her two cou- 
sins, and they both embraced her 
with rapture. All of a high, but im- 
poverished family sunk into depend- 
ency, they clung the more to each 
other because their fortunes had de- 
clined. Prosperity separates: it is a 
community of sorrow that unites. 
Henri and Edgard had many vicissi- 
tudes to relate of their various ad- 
venture ; but Caroline turned pale as 
death after the first burst of emotion, 
when she heard from the former the 
path in life which had been forced 
upon him. 

He was already a priest ! 

She had loved Henri, devotedly. 
He was older than Edgard, and had 
been her earlier playfellow. Through 
her beautiful eyes now shone too 


deeply, in a bath of tears, the love 
she had felt and lost—the hopes she 
had fostered, the void she had found 
in their stead. She clasped the arm 
of the fauteil in which ie sat, as if 
she could crush it with that dainty 


little hand of purest white. Amidst 
their various emotions the Viscountess 
entered. Caroline was a favourite of 
hers; besides there was some blood 
of the Montmorenci in one branch of 
the family, which was of much more 
importance than any virtue, natural 
or acquired, in the eyes of the “grande 
dame,” with twenty quarterings. So 
she invited the cousins to make the 
Abbaye their home as long as they 
pleased. Edgard would findred-legged 
partridges in the heather, woodcocks 
in the forest, fish plentiful in the 
Seine. For Henri de Beaujolais she 
had other views. She wished her 
private chapel to be available, if only 
in a temporary way, for the worship 
which she was born to venerate. The 
Viscountess was no hypocrite ; though 
she would have felt it indecent to go 
to mass without her rouge or false 
teeth. She had no thought at the 
altar but of the vows which she 
breathed. Her religion was of the 
heart, that is to say, of as much 
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heart as could belong to the Vis. 
comtesse de Chabét. She was since 
if you could penetrate the surface o 
her artificiality. 

With high-bred consideration, she 
now left the newly-found cousins to- 
gether, to renew their old intimacy, 
to recall the past, to talk of the fu- 
ture, and to review in undisturbed 
enjoyment all that could interest 
them most nearly. They rose as she 
withdrew ; and not one of them but 
felt as she disappeared that she was 
a great lady after all. 

To return to the Viscount. Parisian 
love of change had assumed at that 
moment what the French call an 
“Anglomane !” Rosbif was the fa- 
shion ; foxes were imported ; English 
women were declared superlative, and 
every penniless lieutenant had made 
a conquest. The Viscount devoted 
himself to “the sport.” He loved 
the chase of the Steeple, as he de- 
lighted to call it in his excellent 
dialect ; and had bought, as a great 
bargain, “ Hoop-de-doo -dem -doo,” 
brother to Sir Muggin. Though the 
horse was Lae however the 
jockey was not; and when Hoop-de- 
doo-dem-doo, brother to Sir Muggin, 
lost by about a quarter of an eyelid 
the Vicomte was so disgusted, that 
(as he paid his bets of twenty thou- 
sand francs down) it suddenly occur- 
red to him that he had an Abbaye 
and a wife, and that he would enjoy 
nature a little with Madame la Vis- 
comtesse. Thus it was that he rove 
up one morning when the cousins 
were there, and gave them as hospi- 
table a welcome as a French gentle- 
man can be expected to do, after 
leaving in Paris a jockey who has de- 
ceived him in esse, and a danseuse, 
to deceive him in posse. 

While nothing troubled thetranquil 
lady of the domain, however, the 
restless Viscount soon gave cause for 
trouble elsewhere. From the listless- 
ness of his wife he had often taken 
refuge before in the piquant conver- 
sation of Caroline de Beaujolais, even 
when she was too young for any but 
childish thoughts. He had suddenly 
returned, and found a beautiful wo- 
man in the child he had so often and 
so innocently caressed. With French 
indifference to the marriage tie, he 
made advances at once; with equal 
calmness he accepted the inevitable 
repulse ; but he could not forego the 
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revenge which (to his old, hardened 
mind) was palpably within his grasp. 
The cure of C—— died. He gave the 
living to Henri. Thus one cousin was 
disposed of. He determined to marry 
Edgard to Caroline, and to retain 
both in his household. Everythin 
succeeded to his wish for a time, aa 
the wicked had his way. Henri ab- 
sent, Edgard became—similar as he 
was to his cousin in every line of 
form and feature—the renewal of an 
early dream to Caroline. When, after 
long persuasion, the marriage was ef- 
fected, the death of a relation placed 
Edgard and Caroline in possession of 
considerable property connected with 
the hotel -at & Thither they 
went ; Edgard to acquire independ- 
ence, Caroline to avoid the importu- 
nities of the Viscount. When she 
went to mass she found that the con- 
fessor was Henri ! 


During this digression the reader 
will remember that 7 was at the ho- 
tel at C , dreaming of the Ace 
of Spades. My slumber, however, was 
brief. When I woke the moonlight 
was just struggling with the dawn. 
I could not sleep a second time. 
Strange thoughts revolved through 
my mind, and made me revolve with 
equal restlessness -in (or rather oz) 
the bed. Gradually the summer 
morning stole on beautiful and calm. 
An inexplicable impulse caused me to 
rise. 1 was still. I went down 
stairs. Even the cat lay before the 
decaying embers in the chimney cor- 
ner, vith its paws round the house- 
dog’s neck, fast asleep. Lightly 
opening the latch, I stepped out, shut 
the door behind me, and stood in the 
morning air. It was brisk and deli- 
cious ; and never sweeter breath blew 
to scare away feverish phantoms of 
the night. The clouds rolled from 
my brain. I strode far into the 
country through hill and glade, for 
an early breakfast at a village a league 
or two beyond which I had passed 
en route. The dulness of the town 
I had left was amply repaid by the 
liveliness that soon began to meet 
me on every side. Peasant girls, in 
the light of their youth, and the full 
bloom of their virginal loveliness, 
were hastening from every direction 
to one point—the church of C ' 
Their costumes were pleasing and 
original ; and though they would have 
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seemed exaggerated into the fanciful 
in our northern land of mists, they 
were quite in keeping with the tro- 
pical heat of this cloudless morning 
in la belle Normandie. All were ar- 
rayed in white—pure, simple, virgin 
white. Chaplets of roses bedecked 
the fair foreheads of some, and some 
half concealed the riches of their deep 
brown tresses beneath a muslin veil, 
that trailed low, and served (the little 
coquettes that they were) to reveal 
more than they hid. Beside each and 
all were the matrons of the race, 
watchful of their young beauties as a 
miser of his gold, and proud as pea- 
cocks in outspread plumage. Large 
umbrellas of every colour, but princi- 
pally deep red, halbored their trea- 
sures from the sweltering sun that 
dared to kiss their brows so boldly ; 
and as they fluttered past me in deep 
and rapid conversation, sometimes 
earnest, sometimes thoughtful, some- 
times interrupted by a soft low laugh, 
indicative, not of levity, but of a cer- 
tain delicious joy, it gave my mind 
the same sensation that is produced 
by sitting old-gentlemanlike in a 
corner ata ball, gazing lovingly upon 
the youth one has lost and left be- 
hind. I was struck, as we all are, by 
an unexpected scene; and whenever 
the venerable abbé of his little clan 
passed by in each division I bared m 
temples, as a token of respect with 
the rest of the lookers-on, though I 
was not then aware of the exact na- 
ture of the ceremony which the 
church of C was to celebrate 
that day. 

The last priest who moved by so- 
lemn and inscrutable was the same I 
had seen the night before. Of course, 
his sacred office forbade any recogni- 
tion, though I had a vague idea that 
he saw me. 

It was our last meeting in this 
world ! 

pana the assemblage to pursue 
its way, | rather hastened mine, in 
order to return and witness the cere- 
mony. 

I was not too late. When I reached 
the church the solemn anthem was 
floating upward in hope and gladness 
to the Great Giver of All, and the 
veiled beauties I had seen knelt 
breathing their vows before the altar, 
in such accents as angels might 
breathe to the stars—sweet, spiritual, 
and soft. 
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Suddenly the clock struck ten ! 

A female issued from one of the 
confessionals, and the priest followed 
her as she bowed to the altar. She 
turned to retire. He confronted her. 
With a loud shriek she started back, 
and stood like a marble statue fixed 
in the attitude of unutterable horror. 

“ My husband !” she exclaimed. 

“Yes!” said the pretended priest, 
throwing open his frock; “to your 
own husband you have made the last 
confession you will ever make. The 
Ace of Spades was to be the signal— 
one sole spot upon the card; that 
single spade was the trump that beat 


COUNT 


THERE is always danger in getting 
too near a peep into the private life 
of a man who has died famous. It is 
like looking too closely into a picture 
which you may see quite plainly 
enough at a distance of several feet. 
The effect and meaning of the whole 
is too readily forgotten in the piece- 


meal scrutiny of particular ae 


Charmed by the truthful rendering 
of this piece of drapery, or that effect 
of light, you come to overlook the 
weak expression of the face, or the 
wooden outline of the figure. Bending 
over the intricate pattern of a carpet, 
or counting the flowers upon a fox- 

love stalk, you are very likely to 
a the artist's mean conceptions 
and villanous drawing in the tricky 
cleverness of the mere workman. Or, 
on the other hand, you may learn to 
shut your eyes to the painter’s merits, 
fiowever marked and many, because, 
forsooth, he has not clearly made out 
the pattern upon the carpet, has not 
faithfully reproduced each separate 
blade of grass in the foreground, or 
dashes you off a picture which, how- 
ever effective at the right distance, 
from the right point of view, does, 
under the magnifying-glass of many 
a modern critic, seem nothing better 
than a jumble of odd strokes and un- 
meaning blotches. 

And so it often fares with men’s 
estimates of departed heroes. The 
more we know of them, beyond a 
certain point, the less likely we often 
are to scan them fairly—to rate them 
at their true worth. Lost in a haze 
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the dealer —that spade has dug your 
paramour’s grave !” 

“ Henri !” she gasped. 

“ Dead !” he muttered in her ear ; 
“dead as the hound we buried in the 
terrace at the Old Abbaye. Like him, 
you shall expiate the stain upon my 
name—the dishonour to our race !”" 

She fell, stabbed to the heart, be- 
neath the very picture of the Madon- 
na, which her loveliness so much re- 
sembled ! 

The “Ace of Spades” was one of 
the most painful reminiscences of the 
wandering Flanéur, 


CAVOUR. 


of miscellaneous facts, mostly trivial, 
not seldom irrelevant, sometimes 
misleading even when outwardly 
true, their proper selves fade out of 
the field of our mental eyesight, leav- 
ing the mere ghostly offspring of our 
diseased fancies to cheat us with 
clumsy counterfeits in their stead. 
Groping amidst a heap of confused 
details, the mind too often comes to 
lose all measure of size, colour, and 
true perspective ; it catches readily at 
the first trifle that seems to offer a 
fair foothold to its craving after real- 
ity; and the result ,is either undue 
disparagement, or unreasoning wor- 
ship of the hero under review, accord- 
ing as its natural bent leads it to 
null down idols or to set them up. 

et the facts reported of a great man’s 
life be never so few or trivial, they 
are sure to find plenty of believers 
ready to accept them as trustworthy 
and important aids to a right reading 
of his general character. With many 
minds, the whole of Shakspeare’s 
manhood stands embodied in the tale 
of his early poaching, and the fact of 
his having bequeathed nothing better 
than a second-best bed to Anne 
Hathaway. Others find a secret re- 
freshment in dwelling on Pitt’s at- 
tachment to Port wine, on Nelson’s 
passion for Lady Hamilton, on Fox’s 
weakness for the dice-box. One his- 
torian makes us smile at the new 
virtues which a careful study of State 
Papers has taught him to ascribe to 
Henry VIII. Another sickens us 
with his continued harpings on Marl- 
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borough’s avarice, and his Dutch 
sovereign’s conjugal devotion ; while 
a third has outdone himself by his 
utterly absurd defence of thatdrunken 
madman, the father of Frederic the 
Great. Of course, in these, and such 
like cases, the facts alleged may to a 
certain extent be true; but, at best, 
they are only a very small part of the 
truth. Like spoilt children, they 
have been brought forward out of 
their right place and company, while 
other facts of equal, amine of far 
greater moment, are either wholly ig- 
nored or thrust aside into the dimmest 
background. The figure we wished 
to see is set before us in all the charms 
of modern word-painting ; each limb 
and feature, taken separately, beto- 
kens careful study ar skilful hand- 
ling; the surrounding details are 
wrought out with a vast outlay of 
imitative cunning ; and yet, the whole 
thing is but a crude, ill-drawn, unreal 
parody of its pretended theme. It 


lacks proportion, keeping, unity, essen- 
tial truth—every thing, in short, that 
distinguishes the art of a Titian or 
a Gainsborough from the mechanical 
cleverness: of a second-rate photo- 


grapher. 

The latest biographer of Count Ca- 
vour cannot certainly be charged with 
attempting to show us too much of 
the trivial side of his hero’s life. M. 
de la Rive is not one of those who 
would unwittingly foster the growth 
of that contempt which undue fami- 
liarity is supposed, not without rea- 
son, to breed in ordinary minds. His 
hero shall not be presented to us in 
all the shabbiness of his bedroom 
garb. There are moments, hours, 
weeks of a man’s life on which he, at 
least, deems it by no means needful 
or fair to dwell. The public curiosit 
shall still remain unfed with details 
of his hero’s “boisterous career during 
the six months of his stay at Paris” in 
1840. His picture of Vavour’s essen- 
tial greatness shall not be weakened 
by too many touches of that outward 
littleness on which small minds love 
to dwell. Neither does he bring for- 
ward as food for praise, those flaws 
and failings from which no kind of 
greatness was ever free. We are al- 
lowed to admire the noble outlines of 
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the mountain itself, without being 
called on to take special note of the 
weeds that grow about its base. Mi- 
croscopes and photographic lenses are 
alike distasteful to a biographer, who 
only aims at presenting others with a 
fair suggestive liken f the man he 
might well be proud to have called 
friend.* 

It may be, indeed, that M. de la 
Rive carries his reticence a little too 
far. At least it cannot be said that 
his “ Reminiscences” add so largely 
as we might have expected to the 
stock of knowledge elsewhere attain- 
able by English readers. For these, 
the smaller volume of Mr. Dicey may 
still serve as a very sufficient guide to 
the broad facts of Cavour’s history® 
But itis pleasant to find that one who 
intimately knew the great Piedmont- 
ese statesman can throw but little 
more light on his friend’s character 
than it has already gained from the 
researches of an almost stranger. So 
nearly in effect do the two memoirs 
resemble each other, that but for the 
marks of independent workmanship 
here and there visible in that of the 
Swiss writer, we could have fancied 
him building with materials gathered 
from the other’s store. In sober 
earnest, however, his work must be 
deemed essentially hisown. The one 
true mark of resemblance between 
the two lies in their common admi- 
ration for the same hero. M. de la 


-Rive tells his own story in his own 


peculiar way. At once more ambi- 
tious in style and less complete in 
effect than that of Mr. Dicey, his 
volume presents a curious but racy 
mixture of personal details, historical 
allusions, and fine writing on topics 
suggested by his theme. Of the fine 
writing there is not much to say in 
raise, and most of it might well have 
en exchanged fora few more of those 
personal touches which give the vol- 
ume its distinguishing charm. Fora 
full account of Cavour’s public career 
we must still refer to Mr. Dicey, who 
dwells at due length on several mat- 
ters at which the other, writing with 
a somewhat different purpose, gives 
only a hurried glance. 
M. de la Rive’s stand-point is per- 
sonal rather than political. “To de- 


By W. de la Rive. 
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scribe the Count de Cavour such as 
he appeared to me, such as I have 
known, admired, and loved him, such 
as my recollection of him, such also 
as his own familiar letters of various 
a represent him,” 
this was the special motive that set 
him publishing, not a life of Cavour, 
but a “simple collection of notes, fur- 
nished by memory, and connected to- 
gether by some few authentic docu- 
ments.” - That his hero’sJife has still 
to be written, we may, therefore, with 
this writer’s own leave, readily allow. 
Meanwhile we need not grudge him 
the praise of having produced asketch 
of his departed friend which, however 
unfinished, has at least no taint about 
% of petty gossiping ; a sketch which 
certainly does much to confirm and 
heighten the good-will instinctively 
felt by Englishmen towards its sub- 
ject, and which does anyhow contain 
a large share of the raw material 
needed for building hereafter a fitting 
monument to the fair fame of Italy’s 
most successful statesman. 

Born at Turin on the first of August, 
1810, second son of the high-born 
Marquis of Cavour, the child Camillo 
Benso di Cavour was baptised not 
many days afterwards under the eyes 
and sponsorship of Prince Camillo 
Borghese and his lovely princess, 
Panline Bonaparte. Coming into 
Italy with Frederic Barbarossa, the 
old German family of the Bensi had, 
ever since the middle of the twelfth 
century, been settled on North Italian 
ground as lords of Santena and lead- 
ing men of Chieri, the town whence 
also sprang the French house of Brog- 
lie. Famed for the services rendered 
by its sons, now to the German Empe- 
rors, afterwards tothe Dukesof Savoy, 
the House of Bensi was rewarded, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
with the Marquisate of Cavour, the 
name of a village in the province of 
Pignerol, nestling under a huge, bare 
rock, still crowned by the ruins ofan old 
castle. During the first few years of 
Camillo’s life Piedmont was ruled by 
Bonaparte’s deputy, Prince Borghese, 
as a department of the French em- 
pire, and Camillo’s father held high 
office about the governor’s person. 
With his parents the boy lived hap- 
pily and to good purpose until he was 
old enough to be sent to a military 
school. At three years of age his 
mother writes of him as “a good, 
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romping boy, stout, obstreperous, and 
always ready for play.” Some time 
later, his aunt, Mme. de Tonnerre, in 
writing about the “very nice young 
people” with whom she is then living, 
contrasts the elder Gustave’s liking 
for study with the horror of it shown 
by his brother Camillo. Heart-rend- 
ing sounded to her the sighs which 
“ poo? Camillo” drew over his A B 
C. The stout, romping boy had 
clearly no more taste for lessons than 
many others who have lived to be 
great men. His readiness to please 
stopped short of taking delight in work 
whose uses he could not understand. 
That he could learn quickly whatever 
he chose to learn the events of after 
years sufficiently prove. Of his reso- 
ute boldness we get a curious glimpse 
so early as the year 1816. An “arch 
little fellow” about six years old, with 
a countenance at once lively and de- 
termined-looking, and anair of drollery 
heightened by the little red coat he 
then wore, came up to M. de la 
Rive’s grandfather and angrily de- 
manded the dismissal of the post- 
master at Geneva, who had furnished 
his father with such execrable horses. 


Being assured that the first syndic 


alone had power to dismiss the cul- 
prit, “ Well, then,” he exclaimed, “I 
must have an audience of the first 
syndic.” Promising that to-morrow 
he should have his wish, M. de la 
Rive wrote to warn the first syndic 
that he was going to send him “a 
very amusing little man.” The next 
day the child “with perfect compo- 
sure” bowed himself into the magis- 
trate’s presence, and in a few clear 
words explained the meaning of his 
visit. On his return to Presinge, 
the country-seat of the De la Rives, 
his first words to the host were, “ Well, 
he will be dismissed.” 

At ten years of age, the young Count 
went to his first school to prepare 
for the army. Very soon after he 
was appointed page to the Prince of 
Carignano, Charles Albert, then heir- 

resumptive to the throne of the re- 
instated Victor Emmanuel I. But his 
courtly honours sat uncomfortably on 
the high-spirited Camillo, and the dis- 
missal which soon fell to his lot, drew 
from him only an expression of joy at 
being rid of his “pack-saddle.” At 
the academy, however, he shone to 
better advantage, his mastery of ma- 
thematics enabling him at sixteen, 
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four years in advance of the date 
allowed by rule, to enter the army as 
sub-lieutenant of engineers. 

Into the life thus opened out to 
him, the new-made officer threw him- 
self with all the heartiness of his age 
andtemperament. In the joyous city 
of Genoa, where the first years of his 
service were chiefly passed, he found 
in many things a charming contrast 
to the cold formalities and intellectual 
dulness of Turin. Popular in his 
manners, liberal in his opinions, of 
good birth and life-enjoying nature, 
he soon made to himself many friends, 
and gained for himself such practical 
knowledge of the world as only comes 
to those who freely mingle with it. 
But his freedom of speech on political 
topics, gained him an enemy whose 
displeasure was not long in makin 
itself feit. In those days, politica 
freedom had, as yet, struck out but 
few poor shoots into the chilling atmo- 
sphere of Turin. Like other princes 
in other lands, Charles Albert, the 
new king of Piedmont, seemed to have 
utterly forsworn the better part play- 
ed by Charles Albert, Prince of Carig- 
nano. Surrounded by reactionists, 


himself, by nature, a ready prey to 
Jesuit intriguers, by circumstances 
the unwilling puppet of Austrian des- 


potism, he succeeded in estranging his 
former friends without winning the 
confidence of his new allies. Fear of 
Austria, and of the party whose leader 
he had once cated proud to be, con- 
spired with the growth of his narrow 
pietism, to throw him back into the 
arms of those who believed only in 
the divine rights of kings and govern- 
ing classes. To youths of the Cavour 
stamp, revelling in dreams to which 
the French Revolution of 1830 lent, 
for the moment, a clearer outli 
Charles Albert’s government looke 
even less promising than that of his 
redecessors. Some bitter words, spo- 
en privately by young Camillo among 
his Genoese friends, were brought to 
the ears of a sovereign, who was sure 
to read them by the light of those 
other speeches made, ten years before, 
by the Prince of Carignano’s rebel- 
lious page. The sub-lieutenant of 
engineers had to exchange his pleasant 
post of Genoa for a year of lonel 
dulness in charge of the Fort of Bard, 
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commanding the Val d’Aosta. There, 
among workmen and contractors only, 
without a friend of his own rank or 
mental standing, after six months of 
superintending repairs.of masonry, 
varied by playing at tarots* with the 
contractors, Cavour made up his mind 
to leave the army at once, before 
some fresh imprudence should lead 
him into a yet more unpleasant 
scrape. Winning from his father a 
slow consent to the step which his 
own distrust of the future, rather than 
any dislike for the service itself, had 
counselled him to take, he sent in his 
resignation in the summer of 1831 ; 
and so at the age of twenty-one the 
future statesman had to turn his 
youthful energies into some more pro- 
mising field than that of arms. 

For many years to come, no other 
field was open to him than that of a 
quiet country farmer, busied in plough- 
ing, sowing, breeding cattle, in trying 
new plans of drainage and new kinds 
of manure. It was not atthe first blush 
a tempting pursuit for a young man of 
marked capacity and high ambition, 
who already, “in hisdreams, saw him- 
self minister of the kingdom of Italy.” 

But Cavour would not be idle, if he 
even could; from the service of the 
state he seemed for the time debarred 
by his known antagonism to the go- 
vernment of the day, and his mind 
was too well balanced to allow of 
his joining any of those secret bands 
who; under the mask of patriotism, 
too often plotted the wreaking of a 
personal hatred, or the mere indul- 

ence of a thirst for lawless deeds. 

, with a cheery good-will, and a 
strong man’s trust in himself, he 
began to master the rudiments of 
his new calling. The family domain 
in the Alban province, witnessed 
the first essays of a novice, who 
then, according to M. de la Rive, 
could barely distinguish a turnip from 
a cabbage. Yet, as early as 1833, we 
find him undertaking the manage- 
ment at Leri of a large estate belong- 
ing to his father and Mmefffle Ton- 
nerre, his aunt. To his great success 
in changing the ruinous aspect of 
those long-neglected rice-fields his 
Swiss biographer bears loving wit- 
ness in strains sufficiently warranted 
by the results that met his own eye, 


* A game with chequered cards. 
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when, in 1846, he spent a fortnight 
under his friend’s homely but hos« 
pitable roof. Long before that time 
the young farmer had come to take a 
true farmer’s interest in the work on 
which at first he had entered with a 
feeling of resignation alone. The 
“poor devil of a younger son,” who 
had to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, was not to be beaten for 
lack of that intelligent zeal which 
turns the dullest work to good ac- 
count. Already, in 1836, he owns to 
having acquired such a taste for 
farming that he would no ‘longer be 
able to give it up without much re- 
gret. is natural shrewdness and 
resolute self-control empowered him 
to fight his way among the rice-fields 
of Leri as triumphantly as he after- 
wards fought his way to political re- 
nown. His genius, at once specula- 
tive and practical, daring and fore- 
casting, carried him safely over the 
rougher places of his new career. 
Seeing to every thing himself, eager 
to learn something from whatever 
quarter, quick to apply the newest 
results of chemical science wherever 
they seemed to offer any practical 
good, he rose from one success to an- 
other, until, after many years of hard 
work, his business embraced as many 
different fields of enterprise as even 
his boundless energy could well have 
overlooked. In his hands every un- 
dertaking seemed to prosper, whether 
he farmed his father’s acres, or bought 
land for farming on his own account, 
or made canals for the public, set up 
chemical factories, and steam-mills for 
rinding corn at Turin, opened a bank, 
ormed a railway company, or started 
a line of packet-boats on the Lake 
Maggiore. The practical farmer and 
the shrewd man of business found a 
useful ally in the whilom officer of 
engineers. 
rom the latter end of 1834 to the 
summer of 1835, Cavour took a holi- 
day, and travelled first to his friends, 
the la Rives, at Geneva, after- 
war Paris and London. In the 
pleasures of the French capital he 
mningled freely, yet with a due amount 
- vagherwead, = = for cards 
ing, perhaps, the only passion, to 
which once in a way he yielded more 
than became a young man of twenty- 
five. Of high-class drawing-rooms 
there were few which he might not 
have entered, had he cared much for 
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their contents. Loving pleasure, but 
not fond of ceremony, he felt’more at 
his ease among less exclusive circles, 
Yet amidst “the pleasures and draw- 
ing-rooms of Paris” he assures the 
father of M. de la Rive, that he could 
find nothing to make up for those 
evenings when sitting round the fire, 
they two talked at their ease over 
the affairs of Europe, “ reforming 
false systems, reconstituting bad min- 
istries, and, in a word, arranging 
every thing for the best.” An in- 
stinctive pride, not unworthy of such 
a man, withheld him from paying a 
second visit to the house of M. 
Guizot, to whose attentions “an ob- 
scure citizen of Piedmont, who has 
done nothing to make his name 
known beyond the narrow limits of 
the commune, of which he is syndic,” 
felt that he could not reasonably 
aspire. In French politics, however, 
he took at this very time the liveliest 
interest, watching closely the various 
new growths evolved from the Revo- 
lution of July. He remarked the 
tendency of extreme parties, whether 
royalist or republican, to affect the 
watchwords of the more moderate, 
and court the sympathies of “that 
large but inert mass of people” who 
care less for politics than for their 
daily bread. Himself by this time 
settling down into that frame of 
healthy liberalism which never runs 
ahead of clear practical discernment, 
and a just regard for established 
rights, he scanned the political hea- 


_Vens with an eye as cool as it was far- 


seeing ; and wrought out for himself 
conclusions strangely tallying with 
those erelong to be proclaimed by a 
man of like calibre, M. de Tocque- 
ville. Heartily as he longed to see 
ataly rid “of the barbarians who op- 
pressed her,” not less hearty withal 
were his protests against the “‘ frenzy, 
ferocity, and folly’ of those utter 
democrats, who, for the sake of an 
impossible chimera, would sow the 
seeds of a yet stronger despotism than 
that they essayed to cut down. Yet 
with Tocqueville, and almost in Toc- 
ueville’s own words, did Cavour 
oretell the onward march of demo- 
cratic systems as a result for which 
all men should hold themselves pre- 
ared, whatever reasons there might 
to deplore its coming. 

In London his stay was short; he 
could not speak English, and home 
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duties soon called him away. But the 
few weeks he spent there were turned 
to the best account by a mind as hun- 
gry for fresh knowledge as it was 
capable of digesting whatever it took 
in. He gained a general insight into 
the political and social progress of 
these islands ; and, further, carried 
away with him so thorough a know- 
ledge of the English poor-laws, as 
enabled him soon afterwards to take 
a leading share in the founding of in- 
fant asylums in his own country. 
Foremost, also, was he for several 
— in working the system he had 
elped to start; until, at length, 
through a friendly colleague, he re- 
ceived a hint to withdraw from a 
pert which the government, afraid of 
iis growing influence, no longer 
wished him to fill. 

In 1836, Cavour travelled about 
Lombardy, where his every footstep 
was dogged hy the Austrian police, to 
whom he had been reported as a dan- 
gerous character. Very different was 
the air he breathed in his regular 
autumn trips to Geneva. There, in a 
free country, among congenial friends, 
he loved to inhale fresh draughts of 
sound mental food, and to renew his 


bodily energies with a wholesome 
change from the fever-laden atmos- 
phere of Leri. His wonderfully buoy- 


ant spirits, easy temper,.and huge 
capacity for self-amusement, conspired 
with his playful wit, varied know- 
ledge, and unpretending manners, to 
render him a special favourite with 
all whose good opinion he cared to 
win. In these respects, we may rea- 
dily, with M. de la Rive, discover a 
certain likeness between Cavour and 
Charles Fox; but there all likeness 
stops. Cavour, the statesman, the 
patriot, the political leader, the clear- 
headed reasoner, the sound economist, 
should rather be compared with that 
younger Pitt, of whose “vast intelli- 
gence and powerful mind” he him- 
self was wont to speak with all the 
enthusiasm of a kindred nature. 


In 1840, he again found his ‘ay 


Paris, and refreshed himself, after 
five years of rough hard work, with 
six months of active dissipation. It 
was then that, for the first time, ac- 
cording to his biographer, he “showed 
to the full extent his talent for the 
art of living.” “With the same zeal 
and zest wherewith he had devoted 
himself to matters of businéss, did he 
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now throw himself into the stream 
of social pleasures, “living at a great 
rate,” spending his money freely on 
the turf, and staking it handsomely 
on his favourite games of cards. His 
next visit to Paris, in 1843, was 
marked by conduct of a much more 
sober kind. Politics, not pleasure— 
intellectual, rather than sensual ex- 
citement—guided his steps into the 
drawing-rooms of such men as the 
Duke of Broglie, and such ladies as 
Madame de Castellane. The latter’s 
sprightly wit recalled the more bril- 
liant days of French society, when 
conversation was an art, and polished 
ease of manners a virtue. In the 
house of the former, Cavour met the 
first Frenchmen of the day, and 
learned some lessons of practical wis- 
dom from the lips of one whom he 
was wont to admire, as “the most 
honest statesman that ever existed.” 

From Paris he went on to England ; 
this time to spend some months in 
the land to which he looked for in- 
struction in other points than politics 
alone. If he either could not, or did 
not care to mingle much in the higher 
political circles of London, he found 
work enough on his hands in study- 
ing the least details of political econ- 
omy, of agriculture, and mechanical 
science. A new sowing machine, or 
a new plan of subsoil draining, would 
always give him food for fresh and 
careful research, whenever his mind 
was not engaged in revolving some of 
the larger questions then stirring the 
heart of English society. In Norfolk 
and Cheshire, two of our best farming 
counties, he made good use of the 
time passed on the estates of his 
English friends, Mr. Davenport and 
Sir John Boileau ; and his remarks on 
what he saw, as contained in a letter 
written after his return home, attest 
his power of discerning what things 
were worthy of a farmer’s praise. 
Among the few great houses then 
open to him in London was that of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, whose 
kindly courtesies he accepted with a 
feeling of hearty reverence dor the 
Nestor of the Whigs. For England 
herself he entertained the regard, not 
of a blind lover, but of an honest 
friend, who ascribed her greatness 
less to her institutions than to the 
men who worked them, and the peo- 

le whose will they seemed to reflect. 

n her foreign policy he placed but 
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little trust, seeing her “hold out one 
hand to Metternich, and with the 
other push on the Ultra-Radicals in 
Portugal, Spain, and Greece.” What- 
ever leanings he may have had in 
theory towards the Whigs, his fa- 
vourite statesmen were Pitt, Canning, 
and Peel, all leaders, in fact, of the 
opposite party. But, in truth, Ca- 
vour was much too sensible for a 
mere partisan. Himself, on poe. 
a steady champion of the juste-miliew 
—the golden mean—he would hold 
out the hand of friendship to “honest 
men of all parties.’ With the pas- 
sions and prejudices of either side he 
had not an idea in common; nor 
would he even ally himself with the 
rigid dogmatists of the Guizot school. 
But, just as in Pitt he saw the cham- 
pion of social order and progressive 
freedom against the lawless tenden- 
cies of the French Revolution ; so, to 
his thinking, Peel’s cautious policy 
promised to effect more lasting good 
tor his country than the “more di- 
rect, and perhaps more violent me- 
thods,” pursued by the friends of 
Lord am Russell. For even in 
1843, Cavour could read between the 
lines of the great Tory statesman’s 
commercial essays. To him it was 
already clear that the corn laws were 
doomed by the whole intellect of the 
country, and that in respect of free 
trade principles there was no differ- 
ence at bottom between Lord John 
Russell and Sir Robert Peel. 

How keenly he felt the change 
from London back to Turin his letters 
of this period testify in no measured 
phrase. He had come home, he said, 
to find himself “living in a kind of 
intellectual hell,’ where science and 
philosophy were proscribed by the 
ruling powers ; and they who wished 
to interchange a few thoughtsof other 
than the commonest pattern, were 
fain to hide themselves carefully out 
of the way. “After eight months,” 
he adds, “of Paris and London, sud- 
denly to fall back upon Turin—to 
pass at one step from the drawing- 
rooms of*the Duke of Broglie and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, into those 
where all that is retrograde reigns 
supreme,—the fall is indeed a heavy 
one. One feels bruised all over, mor- 
ally as well as physically.” In such 
words, coming from sucha man, we 
have at once the clearest proof and 
the heaviest condemnation of the 
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grinding tyranny which even Pied- 
mont had then to bear at the hands 
of a weak-minded sovereign, swayed 
by the counsels of a set of priestly 
bigots, acting under orders issued di- 
rect from Vienna. Charles Albert’s 
one great virtue was his hearty hatred 
of the Austrians, who had sought to 
keep him out of his rightful throne, 
and against whom he had not then 
found courage to turn. A few years 
later, indeed, he shook off the hated 
trammels, and raised the tricolor flag 
of all Italy, in token of that great re- 
volution which his son may yet live 
to see thoroughly accomplished in his 
own name, if not by his own hand. 
But in 1843 he had given no sign of a 
manlier or wiser tendency, and the 
wretched priests who governed in his 
name, and played upon his supersti- 
tion, were allowed to oppress his 
people with all those forms of petty 
niggling outrage and studied persecu- 
tion, which priests alone have ever 
wielded with unfaltering sternness for 
any length of time. 
et for all the surrounding dark- 
ness, Cavour did not despair. To keep 
alive the public spirit of his country- 
men he had helped in 1841, in spite 
of many hindrances at Court, to found 
an Agricultural Society, of which his 
friend, the Marquis Alfieri, was long 
president. -Of this body, agriculture 
was the outside pretext, politics the 
inward and unacknowledged aim. Of 
course the government scented mis- 
chief in any movement with which 
Cavour and his friends were concern- 
ed; and no underhand effort was 
spared to brew dissensions fatal to its 
due progress. But all such efforts 
were in vain. The good seed thus 
sown bore fruit in yet another society, 
called the Whist Club, which Cavour 
and the Marquis Alfieri got together 
from among the members of their own 
order, for purposes yet more tho- 
roughly political than the other. By 
these means the flame of freedom was 
@il kept dimly burning in a land 
where despotism and Jesuitry stalked 
for the time in full supremacy. Out 
of the deepest darkness already glim- 
mered the dawn of a better day. 
From this time, also, Cavouramused 
himself with writing essays on such 
topics as he knew himself able to treat 
successfully. As early as 1835 he had 
been asked to write for the Biblio- 
théeque Universelle of Geneva; but 
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fear of clashing with the opinions 
already expressed therein prevented 
him from finishing the papers he had 
thought of writing for M. dela Riye’s 
father, on pauperism and poor laws. 
An honest diffidence in the extent of 
his own knowledge, aided, perhaps, 
by want of the needful leisure, kept 
him silent on other topics of passing 
interest. Of any writing which de- 
manded the slightest effort of imagi- 
nation, he warned his friend™never to 
expect from him a single line. ‘ La 
folle du logis is a lazy jade, who is 
not to be stirred up by any efforts of 
mine. Knock as you please, there’s 
nobody at home. . « Believe 
me when I say that I have never suc- 
ceeded in inventing even the simplest 
story to amuse my nephew, though I 
have often tried.” In 1843, however, 
he had more time to spare—more 
temptation to distract his thoughts 
by writing, and a larger stock of his 
own special subjects to write about. 
The first he took in hand was a de- 
fence of Peel’s Irish policyagainst the 
outery raised through most parts of 
Europe by writers who mainly ad- 
mired O’Connell less than they hated 
England. His own line of argument 


was based on i penorving the Union at 


all hazards, the sake, in the first 
place, of Ireland herself; in the se- 
cond for that of England, as a fore- 
most leader of modern civilization. 
In pages full of clear, close reasoning, 
expressed in the fittest words, he 
foretold the utter failure of the great 
Irish demagogue’s movement for Re- 
peal, and pointed out not only the 
reforms most needful for Ireland’s 
welfare, but the very statesman who 
was afterwards to carry them out. 
After triumphing by force, if need 
were, over O’Connell, Sir bert 
Peel would assuredly hasten to con- 
ciliate Ireland as he had already con- 
ciliated Canada. In another article 
on the English Corn Laws, he reduced 
ae form > —— which had 
ately passed through his mindggp 
watching the efforts of a league 

powerful as that of O’Connell, but 
directed towards a far more practi- 
cable issue. As the doom of the one 
was sealed by the very extravagance 
of its aims, so he foresaw the certain 
and speedy triumph of a movement 
headed by the leading statesmen of 
the day in favour of a reform, as ne- 
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cessary for England’s future as it was 
agreeable to the laws of political 
economy. For, carefully as Peel was 
then feeling his Way to the great 
measure on which he staked his all 
as a public man for the good of his 
country, Cavour knew his cards as 
well as if he had been looking over 
them, and seemed, as it were, to di- 
vine the several steps by which the 
victory of free trade would at length 
be won. 

His clear calm reasoning, his un- 
flinching regard for truth, his strong 
aversion for twisting facts into accord- 
ance with some given theory, show 
themselves yet more markedly in the 
essay he wrote on “Communism” in 
1845. Here he dealt with the different 
theories propounded byopposite think- 
ers on the questions at issue between 
society and the individual, and thence 
came to the very fair conclusion that 
all rights as between man and man 
are merely relative, that there is “no 
such thing as an absolute right of pro- 
perty, or an absolute right of self- 
preservation,” and that whenever the 
two seem to clash, our choice between 
them should be guided solely ‘by the 
circumstances of each particular case. 
The foregoing essays were all written 
in French, of which Cavour, as a Pied- 
montese nobleman, had long been 
master. Another paper, written for 
a French review, was on Italian rail- 
roads, which he discussed from a 
purely political stand-point; regard- 
ing them as one sure means of draw- 
ing together “ the different members 
of the great Italian family,” and so pre- 
paring it to seize on every fair chance 
of freeing itself from foreign rule. 
Besides these, he wrote foranItalian se- 
rial an essay on the “ Influence of Eng- 
lish Commercial Reforms on Italy,” 
in which he put forward doctrines far 
beyond the experience of his country- 
men at large; and an article on “ Model 
Farms,” remarkable for the writer’s 
practical knowledge of his subject, 
and for the goodhumoured shrewd- 
ness with which he exposed the mis- 
takes of agricultural chemistry in re- 
gard of matters beyond its lawful 
range. 

But very soon his pen and his brain 
were to be employed yet more directly 
in his country’s service. In 1847, 
throughout Italy, the dry bones were 
beginning to stir. Pius [X. was en- 
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tering on that path of seeming liberal- 
ism which ended in the rise of Anto- 
nelli and the march of Oudinot upon 
Rome. Charles-Albtrt began to dream 
of a great Italian league headed by 
Pio Nono, which should break in 

ieces the yoke of the hated 7'edeschi. 
eed when the Pope himself 
declared against Austrian meddling 
at Ferrara, the Italians everywhere 
rose to claim their lawful freedom. 
The Austrian princelings and their 
friend, King Bomba of Naples, were 
frightened into granting reforms which 
they were afterwards just as ready to 
annul. In Piedmont itself the cry 
for reform was caught up from the 
Genoese, and re-echoed in the ears of 
the Jesuits at Turin. Cavour’s hour 
had struck at last. In December, 
1847, he had joined with Balbo, and 
others of less note, in starting a 
newspaper, the Risorgimento, whose 
title expressed alike the hopes and 
the purpose of its chief conductor. 
In Cavour’s hands—for Balbo soon 
forsook him—it became the powerful 
organ of a moderate liberal party, 
anxious to prepare the people by just 
degrees for a freedom equally remov- 
ed from the tyranny of the reigning 
system and the licence of democratic 
dreamers. While he was slowly work- 
ing his way with the pen of a journalist, 
more shrewd and sound than brilliant, 
he rose by one bold stroke to a very 
high place in the — eye. A meet- 
ing was held at Turin to arrange a 
plan of joint action with the Genoese 
patriots, who sought the expulsion of 
the Jesuits and the formation of a 
National Guard. From amidst a ga- 
thering of men, for the most part fa- 
mous either in the past or in the pre- 
sent, Cavour rose up to dissuade his 
hearers from petitioning the King for 
reforms which decided nothing, which 
only shook the moral power of go- 
vernment without settling the minds 
of the people. Let them ask at once 
for a constitution. Let them, before 
it be too late, receive the grant of a 
new system suited to the wants of a 
new time. For that day the speaker's 
words prevailed, and Colonel Duran- 
do was requested to draw up an ad- 
dress embodying the terms of Ca- 
vour’s proposal. But on the morrow 
a body of red-hot democrats, rally- 
ing round their leader, Valerio, ma- 
naged to upset the decision of the day 
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before. To the people Cavour was 
pointed out as “ the greatest reaction- 
ist in the kingdom,” while the king 
was taught to regard him as a fo- 
menter of mere sedition. 

But the “ Lord Camillo” had made 
his mark among men; and if the truth 
was forbidden to come out in his own 
journal, it was speedily published by 
the Tuscan and Roman editors. And, 
a month later, in February, 1848, his 
weak but Well-meaning master, with 
many qualms of conscience, and after 
a long struggle between his duty to- 
wards Piedmont and the ties which 
secretly bound him to the Austrian 
party, formally and solemnly granted 
that new Statuto, which was erelong 
to prove the one mainstay of the Ita- 
lian cause. Reserving to himself one 
right —the maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and one principle— 
hereditary monarchy as vested in his 
own family—he promised, on the faith 
of a king, who at.leagt had an honest 
man’s regard for his oath, to confirm 
whatever reforms the meeting he had 
summoned might deem advisable. 
At this first meeting of select council- 
lors, Cavour was not present; but 
towards shaping out the details of the 
new charter, he lent no trifling aid 
alike with his tongue affd pen. Bal- 
bo’s Committee on the Electoral Law, 
of which he was a leading member, 
drew up a scheme which tallied in 
almost every particular with the arti- 
cles written by Cavour for the Risor- 
gimento. In that scheme were spe- 
cially reflected Cavour’s views regard- 
ing a limited suffrage, and small elec- 
toral districts returning one member 
each instead of large ones returning 
two or more. Whatever he may 
afterwards have thought as to the 
uses of universal suffrage in such 
special cases as the choosing of a 
national ruler, or the carrying out 
of a great revolution, he was dead 
against it as an ordinary means of 
gousening Then and always he 

d it “a fallacious dgctrine, the 
offing of one of the most perilous 
sophisms of modern days, which 
calls the right of society to take 
part in its new government, the right 
of nature.” — For the rest he stoutly 
maintained the freedom of the press, 
and the publicity of the tribune, 
and assented against his own in- 
nate preferences to vote by ballot 
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and an Upper House elected only for 


e. 

In the first true Piedmontese Par- 
liament, Cavour took his seat for 
Turin, after failing in his first attempt 
to gain an entrance. There his voice 
was ever heard on the side of order 
and steady progress. But the roar of 
a national uprising soon drowned the 
voices of peaceful debaters at Turin. 
The Revolution of February in Paris 
set nearly all Europe ina blaze. The 
outbreak of the San and the 
Hungarians sounded the signal for a 
like explosion in Lombardy and Ven- 
etia. Everywhere the Austrians were 
beaten back. What else could Pied- 
mont do than keep afloat upon the 
torrent it could not for a moment 
stay? All Italy was up in arms. 
Piedmontese volunteers were hurry- 
ing in thousands towards Milan. 
“ ‘Bee life or death of the Sardinian 
Monarchy,” said Cavour in the Ris- 
orgimento, “is at stake.” He but 
expressed the feeling of all around 
him, democrats and royalists, soldiers 
and civilians, men of thought and 
men of action, when he declared that 
there was “‘ but one path open for the 
nation, the country, and the king: 
War! war at once and without de- 
lay.” Three days after, on 26th 
March, 1848, Charles Albert led the 
armies of Piedmont across the frontier 
to “strike one stroke for life or death” 
against the hereditary foes of Italian 
freedom. Fired by the memory of his 
own wrongs, and urged by the shouts 
of all Italy, he entered on the cru- 
sade against Austria amidst prospects 
hopeful enough to have flushed the 
coolest heads in his kingdom with all 
a soldier’s eagerness for the coming 
fray. 

Unhappily there were traitors and 
cowards in the National camp. Pio 
Nono was the first to recoil in terror 
“at the sound himself had made.” 
The King of Naples, to whom treason 
came as naturally as his daily f 
recalled his own troops at a criti 
moment of the war. The Grand 
of ‘Tuscany betrayed the secrets of his 
allies to Radetsky. The brave troops 
of Piedmont found themselves ham- 
pered by the volunteers who es 
to help them, and by the Lombard 


people who failed to furnish them 
with the due supplies. Radetsky re- 
trieved his earlier losses by a display 
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of skill and daring energy, wonderful 
even if his years had been half their 
actual sum. The tide of battle which 
had run high in Charles Albert’s fa- 
vour at Goito and Peschiera, was 
rolled back upon him from the walls 
of Verona, and the defeat of Custozza 
was followed by a truce which in- 
volved the surrender of Milan. 
During this stormy period Cavour 
had not been idle. To the Balbo 
ministry he gave a steady support 
against the attacks of the party headed 
by Brofferio and Ratazzi. A great 
grief befell him in the death of his 
eldest nephew, slain at Goito. The 
fortune which the dying youth be- 
ueathed to his uncle, the latter re- 
used to take ; but in his own room 
thenceforward hung, all stained and 
marked with holes, the coat in which 
his noble guardsman had come to an 
early death. After the rout of Cus- 
tozza, he himself volunteered for the 
army, but the truce which shortly 
followed, left him free to pursue his 
regular work at Turin. For several 
months after the truce began, his best 
aid was given to the Alfieri ministry 
in their up-hill fight for the consti- 
tution against a listless king, a dis- 
contented army, and a revolutionary 
party, strong in talent, numbers, and 
popular support. Gioberti, indeed, 
gy him the compliment of having, 
y his speeches and writings, pro- 
longed the life of a ministry, in itself 
unequal to its post. To talk of e 
and orderly government amidst ioe 
ers clamouring for strong measures 
and a swift renewal of the war, was a 
sure way of earning the popular dis- 
like during those months of armed 
suspense. But Cavour would have his 
say for all the noisy efforts of the gal- 
leries to put him down. “I shall not 
be disturbed,” he once said, “by these 
cries ; what I believe to be true, I 
will speak out in spite of hisses and 
tumult. They who interrupt me, in- 
sult not me, but the whole Chamber.” 
And another time, when the uproar 
was yet more threatening, he indig- 
nantly rebuked the President Gio- 
berti, for not enforcing the respect 
due to the house : for “liberty,” he 
continued, “is at an end when ap- 
)lause is allowed only to those . . . 
(interruption and renewed cries) . . . 
repeat it, only to those who seek to 
intimidate us.” (Fresh and prolonged 
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interruption.) On a third occasion, 
he insisted on having the galleries 
cleared before he resumed his speech. 
In one of his speeches against the 
revolutionists, “ the men of energetic 
measures,” who fancied they could best 
gain their ends by running counter to 
“the everyday laws of nature,” he 
dwelt on the evils which had already 
flowed from the red-republican out- 
break of June, not only on France, 
but over Italy as well. “One mo- 
ment longer,” he wound up, “and as 
the last fruit of these revolutionary 
measures, we shall see Louis Napoleon 
upon the French throne.” This was 
spoken in November, 1848. Three 
years later his prophecy came but too 
true. 

At the general elections of the fol- 
lowing January, Cavour lost his seat, 
and the moderate party its ascend- 
ancy. Alfieri was replaced by Gio- 
berti, who soon found himself fain to 
walk in the steps of those whom he 
had just been furiously crying down. 
Amidst a people clamorous for war, 
he carried on the late negociations 
for a peace, and tried hard to avert 
the coming overthrow of Italy’s new- 
born freedom, by offering to employ 
the troops of Piedmont in restoring 
the ousted rulers of Rome and Tus- 
cany. To all such efforts Cavour, 
who scorned to cherish a grudge 
against his late assailant, lent the 
whole aid of his powerful pen. Any- 
thing that would check the revolution, 
without binding Italy once more to 
the chariot-wheels of a foreign despot, 
claimed his ready and full approval, 
no matter by whom proposed. The 
first step to make Italy one was to 
ensure her freedom from foreign dic- 
tation. By restoring the Pope and 
the Archduke of Tuscany, Piedmont 
would have bound them over to rule 
their subjects in harmony with Italian, 
not Austrian, ideas. But Gioberti’s 
own followers turned upon their late 
idol, and Cavour had only the poor 
satisfaction of receiving, at his own 
office, the warmest thanks of a minis- 
ter whose power was already gone. 
The war-party had won the day. Its 
chosen tool, teed, a man of some 
cleverness, but small scruples, became 
the new minister ; and on the 13th of 
March, Austria and Piedmont were 
again at open war. Ten days later, 
the defeat of Novara, a fight of heroes 
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marching to certain doom, finished 
the war, and with it the reign of the 
Piedmontese king. Into his son’s 
hands was the crown of Piedmont re- 
signed that very evening, by a prince, 
of whose public career no part became 
him nearly so well as the manner of 
his ending it. His faults are well- 
nigh forgotten in the picture which 
history has drawn for us of the patriot 
king courting the death which would 
not come to him, and thereon making 
one last sacrifice for his country’s 
good—the sacrifice of his kingly 
crown. In thinking of him, we can- 
not help thinking of another king, 
who also led his cavaliers into battle, 
but, somehow, always managed to 
leave them fighting while his own 
back was turned upon the field. 

To Piedmont, bowed down by the 
weight of acrushing defeat, by the loss 
ofthousands of her boldest sons, andgpt 
millions of money spent, as it seemed, 
in vain—to Piedmont, powerless even 
for her own defence, still more to save 
Rome and Venice from their coming 
doom, there remained, according to 
Cavour, one fair equivalent for all 
her sufferings: the Italian tricolor 
was now her standard instead of the 
flag of Savoy. Henceforth the King 
of Piedmont would be the rallying 
centre of the Italian cause. One 
other piece of treasure was saved 
from the wreck, thanks to the loyalty 
of the new king, Victor Emmanuel, 
in upholding that great charter of 
Piedmontese freedom which Cavour 
himself had been the first to demand, 
and without which the Italian trico- 
lor had still been floating over Pied- 
mont alone. 

Luckily for the new king and his 
country, its destinies were now in- 
trusted to a statesman of more than 
Italian repute—to Massimo d’ Azezlio, 
whose many accomplishments added 
a picturesque charm to the brave 
deeds of the soldier and the upright 
patriotism of the man. To carry out 
ance of the new constitution 
amidst a people smarting with the 
shame of a signal defeat, and impa- 
tient of the peaceful policy which 
alone could save it from yet worse 
disaster, was the guiding purpose of 
d’Azegiio’s government. His efforts 
were ably seconded by the editor of 
the Risorgimento, who once more, in 
the parliament of August, 1849, took 
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his seat as member for Turin, and 
chief of the Right Centre or moderate 
Conservatives. To Cavour’s bold 
counsels and stirring speeches may 
be ascribed the successful issue of 
d’Azeglio’s opening onslaught on the 
the power of the priesthood in March, 
1850. For the first time in the his- 
tory of Piedmont ecclesiastical courts 
were done away, and priests were 
made amenable to the ordinary courts 
of law. Thenceforth the breach thus 
cleft between Rome and Piedmont 
kept widening year by year ; but the 
statesmen of Piedmont knew how to 
combine a thorough reverence for 
their church, with a firm resolve to 
enforce the paramount rights of the 
state. “A free Church ina Free State,” 
was Cavour’s motto, which, if it 
meant anything, meant, above all, 
the due subordination of the priestly 
to the secular power. In the ensuin 
struggle between sheer priestcraft an 
sound statesmanship Cavour’s voice 
was ever loudest on the patriotic 
side ; and when the high-minded 
Santa Rosa died unshriven, because 
of the share he had taken in passing 
the hateful act which reduced a priest 
to the level of a mere layman, d’ Azeg- 
lio gratified the public feeling, if not 
his own desire, by offering the vacant 
seat in his cabinet to Camillo Benso 
di Cavour. It is said that, on con- 
firming his Premier’s choice, Victor 
Emmanuel smilingly remarked, “I 
have no objection ; but mark my 
words, he will take every one of your 
offices into his own hands.” Strangely 
enough, the saying which, doubtless, 
implied a special compliment to Ca- 
vour’s vast and versatile energy, 
turned out all but literally true. 

To the department of commerce and 
agriculture Cavour soon added the 
higher one of finance. Commercial 
treaties on free-trade principles with 
England, France,and Belgium, marked 
the first steps of his official career, and 
brought out all his well-reasoned elo- 
quence in their support. Stoutly as 
he had always fought for the utmost 
practicable freedom of the press, he 
approved, rightly or wrongly, of the 
measure passed in 1852 for*testricting 
that freedom in the realm of foreign 

litics. At that time it behoved 
Piedmont to walk warily before her 
neighbours, and the new law went no 
further than to dispense with the aid 
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of a juryin cases of special importance. 
He also declared himself against any 
attempt to restrain the Upper House 
from its right of introducing changes 
into a money-bill because in England 
that right had been disallowed. Still, 
on the whole, Cavour pleased the 
liberals of the left better than the 
bulk of his colleagues, and when he 
spoke up for Ratazzi’s claim to the 
residency of the Lower House the 
ate of that ministry was no longer 
doubtful. A new government was 
formed without him under his late 
chief, and Cavour for a few months 
travelled abroad among his old haunts 
in Geneva, Paris, and London. At 
Paris he had some private interviews 
with Louis Napoleon, then self-ap- 
— President of the Republic he 
ad virtually put down a few months 
before. His friends in Geneva found 
him in high spirits, “full of projects, 
proud of the reception he had met 
with everywhere, and full of confi- 
dence in the destinies of his country.” 
An English alliance was then the 
great lever by which he hoped to 
raise Italy out of her fallen plight. 
Once only, in talking of Marshal 
Haynau, did his joyous countenance 
grow dark, and hischeery voice tremble 
with indignation as it boldly avowed 
his belief that “the draymen of Lon- 
don had given a lesson to Europe.” 

But Cavour was already wanted at 
home. Missing the help of his late 
colleague, and weary of a post at once 
dangerous and burdensome, d’ Azeylio 
withdrew from the ministry inOctober, 
1852. At his advice Cavour was sent 
for by the king, but he refused to 
form a government unless his Majesty 
ceased from all further negotiation 
with the Court of Rome. His Majesty, 
however, could not yet make up his 
mind “to send the priestly party to 
the devil.” Balbo tried in vain to 
form a ministry less hostile to the 
Papal claims. The Marquis Alfieri 
declined to make the attempt. At 
length after a short interregnum Vic- 
tor Emmanuel yielded to the need, 
and the ablest of Italian statesmen 
entered on his nine years’ sway with 
full powers to govern as he thought 
best. 

How vigorously he ruled, and to 
what purpose, the present state of 
Italy must show beyond dispute. Be- 
tween 1852, and the year of his death, 
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he held at one time or another every 
office in the Government, save the 
Ministry of Justice; and in all he 
held, his administrative genius shone 
out too clearly for even his enemies 
utterly todeny. Torender Piedmont 
prosperous, great, and free, was the 
threefold purpose of his public life, 
from the day he first set up the 
Risorgimento to that of his untimely, 
et not all untimely geath. Once he 
came Premier, that purpose moved 
on the quicker to its goal. And the 
more he could do for Piedmont, the 
fitter he would be making her for that 
leadership of Italy which she already 
claimed by right of her past sacrifices. 
From every point of view he would 
have her beam forth with equal lustre, 
as the one true light to lighten the 
Italian people out of their past bond- 
age. Through her alone he saw the 
salvation of her suffering kindred. 
To his steady support are owing most 
of the railroads by which the country 
isnowcovered. Inspiteevenof agreat 
popular outcry he cut down the pro- 
tective duties on native industry, until 
very few countries had as light a 
tariff to show as Piedmont. On public 
works he spent large sums of money, 
looking rather at the future good to 
his country, than at any immediate 
saving to the National Exchequer. By 
his efforts the Piedmontese navy was 
almost created anew. Under his con- 
trol General La Marmora kept up 
the army to its full strength. The 
frontier fortresses were repaired and 
thoroughly armed against the event 
of a war with Austria. If by such 
means he increased instead of lessen- 
ing the national burdens, yet the 
country itself, in spite of a famine and 
a failure in its wine and silk staples, 
grew in wealth and productive power 
beyond all proportion to its growin 
debt. But in truth Cavour’s financial 
policy ranged far beyond the boundsof 
a mere financier seeking to balance 
outlay with income year by year. Out 
of his own country he looked abroad 
into the world and far ahead into the 
future. With him Italian unity in 
spirit, if not in the letter, was a dream 
which he meant to realize if he any- 
how could. When he startled. his 
countrymen by despatching twenty 
thousand Piedmontese troops to the 
Crimea, he laid himself open to attacks 
from every side rather than lose a 
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chance of winning respect for Piedmont 
and an ally for Italy. The triumphant 
issue of so bold a game may surely 
be set pff against the expenses of a 
short war, expenses which Cavour 
flatly refused to let England help in 
defraying. 

A happy boldness also marked his 
treatment of the questions at issue 
between the Church and the State. 
After a fierce opposition from both 
Houses, the Government carried the 
law of Civil Marriages by a majority 
large enough to save it from being 
once more rejected by the Senate. 
More than a year after, in 1855, a yet 
bolder measure, since known as the 
“ Ratazzian Law,” was carried amidst 
such a storm of priestly railing and 
parliamentary abuse, as made even 
Cavour anxious for the result, and 
forced him afterwards to recruit his 
jaded health and spirits by a few days’ 
rest at Leri. Drawn up by Cavour’s 
colleague Ratazzi, this measure aimed 
not to confiscate but to redistribute 
the property of the Church, by sup- 
pressing a number of the more useless 
convents, and cutting down the huge 
incomes of the higher clergy, for the 
behoof of some three thousand parish 
priests who then were drawing less 
than twenty pounds a year. It was 
a measure as just and politic as that 
concocted by English statesmen in the 
days of Henry VIII.; but Papal 
bigotry never yet learned the simplest 
lesson, and the priests of Piedmont 
followed the lead of Pio Nono. At 
one time the king himself was for 
accepting the compromise offered by 
his bishops, but Durando could not 
form a ministry, and the Cavour 
Cabinet had once more the game in 
its ownhands. Yet the bitter feeling 
which then prevailed against the 
Premier, as virtual author of the 
hated bill, induced him to obtain from 
a friendly priest a promise that he 
should never in his dying moments be 
served like Santa Rosa; a promise 
which Fra Giacomo loyally fulfilled. 
And even harder to bear than the 
attacks of priestly or political foes 
were the cold looksand biting speeches 
of many a fermer friend ; above all, of 
the brother whose dead son he had 
loved so dearly, and with whom, in 
— of their differing politics, he had 
always lived on the most brotherly 
footing. 
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Nor did Cavour’s war with the 
priesthood end in assuring the liber- 
ties of hisown church alone. He in- 
sisted on religious freedom, not for 
one church, but for all. Wherever 
four Protestants could be found, there 
he allowed them the right of public 
worship. In Savoy, where bigotry 
was far more rampant than in Pied- 
mont, he had many a tough battle 
with the clergy before he could firmly 
establish the just claims of Protestant 
Dissenters. Only against the rash 
zeal of those missionaries who claimed 
the right of wantonly assailing the 

rejudices of a Catholic neighbour- 

ood did Cavour resolutely set his 
face. 

For months before his great strug- 
gle with the reactionist party, other 
anxieties had been weighing on Ca- 
vours mind. The year 1854 had 
seen famine rife through Piedmont, 
and cholera wasting those whom the 
famine had spared. While Cavour 
was risking his own life in frequent 
@isits to the hospitals of Turin, and 
throwing his house open for the relief 
of starving hundreds, the priests were 
speaking of the plague as a judg- 
ment on the land for Cavour’s wicked- 
ness, and an an mob broke his 
windows in the belief that he had 
conspired to keep back the corn, for 
want of which so many were dyin 
around him. When to this we add 
that his own cabinet was long against 
him in the matter of a war with Rus- 
sia, and that no effort was spared to 
sow division between him and his 
brave, but not over-resolute master, 
we may well conceive how even his 
iron frame and elastic spirit yearned 
for some little relief from the un- 
wonted strain they had so long been 
forced to bear. 

But brighter days were at hand. 
The battle of the Tchernaya wiped 
out the shame of Novara; and before 
the end of 1855 Cavour’s policy was 
hailed with general applause. At the 
Congress of Paris in the following 
year, his proud language towards 
Austria, and his bold protest against 
her efforts to ignore the Italian ques- 
tion endeared him to all true-hearted 
sons of Italy, while the part he took 
with regard to the Danubian Princi- 
palities brought him into closer union 
with that power on whose help he 
had already begun to count in fur- 
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therance of his schemes against Italy’s 
common foe. On England’s moral 
countenance, indeed, he might always 
reckon ; but France alone under the 
military rule of a Bonaparte could 
give him that material aid, without 
which the freedom of Italy would 
long remain a dream. Whatever he 
thought of Louis Napoleon as a man 
and a ruler, the coolness with which 
he himself was presently received in 
England by the head of a Liberal cabi- 
net seems to have blasted the hopes 
of an English alliance, which his late 
interviews with Lord Clarendon, at 
Paris, had led him to entertain. 
Thenceforth he linked his cause with 
the policy of the Imperial plotter, 
who had reasons of his own for be- 
friending Italy, or rather for punish- 
ing Austria. “In three years,” said 
Cavour to a friend, “we shall have 
war in earnest.” Meanwhile he went 
home to receive from his countrymen 
such a greeting as must in itself have 
repaid him for the troubles and mis- 
conceptions of former days. The 
relates, indeed, obeying orders from 
me, who, in Cavour’s words, had 
“ opened for them an unlimited credit 
on the next world,” did all they could 
to stir up the popular mind against 
the stoutest foe of priestly despotism. 
And on the other hand, Mazzini made 
one of his very foolish efforts to break 
the peace of the country at Genoa. 
But the great statesman had now be- 
cgme too needful to his countrymen 
to fear much evil either from crazy 
demagogues, or the forlorn hope of 
Pio Nono. 

The next two years passed off 
quietly for Piedmont, Cavour settling 
himself more and more firmly in his 
post, and dividing his time between 
internal reforms and steady prepara- 
tions for the next struggle with Aus- 
tria. After the retirement of Ratazzi, 
he held at once the reins of four de- 
partments in his own hands ; but his 
wonderful energy, quickness, and 
mental bottom, bore him easil 
through an amount of work whic 
very few men would have had at once 
the hardihood to grapple with and 
the strength to carry on. Indeed, the 
more he took upon himself the more 
thoroughly his work seemed done. 
No business for which he alone was 
answerable ever seemed to fall into 
affear. -Like all men of the highest 
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governing-power, he had an eagle eye 
alike for the smallest details and the 
largest schemes. Like Pitt and Chat- 
ham, he would bear no brother near 
his throne, preferring colleagues who 
only obeyed his orders to those who 
chiefly cared to dispute them. In 
parliament and in the cabinet, during 
the latter years of his life, the great 
minister’s power was alike supreme. 
All this certainly helped to smooth 
the course of daily business ; but.even 
so, his task would have broken down 
almost any other man. Much of his 
success was due, perhaps, to his pecu- 
liar way of life. Half his work was 
done in his own room between four 
o'clock in the morning and nine. 
After a simple breakfast of eggs and 
tea he walked over to his office, and 
having carefully overlooked the work 
there going on, went off to consult 
with his Majesty alone or in council, 
or to attend the debates in parliament. 
On his way home to a six o’clock din- 
ner with his brother, he would drop 
in for a half-hour’s pleasant talk with 
his niece, the Countess Alfieri. After 
dinner, and a cigar in the balcony or 
his own room, he would wake up from 
a short nap in his arm-chair to read 
letters, newspapers, books, and such 
like matter of more or less pertinence, 
until his usual bedtime, about eleven. 
What spare moments he had for ex- 
ercise or relaxation he would spend 
in driving about with his brother, or 
in listening, half asleep, to some new 
piece at the theatre. His shorter 
holidays were spent among the rice- 
fields of Leri, or else on his brother’s 
estate of Santena. Of his longer ones 
we have already spoken. 

It was on one of his usual trips to 
Geneva that Cavour set off early in 
July 1858, for a fortnight’s rest from 
a long spell of hard work. But a few 
days after his arrival he was hurrying 
away to Plombitres with a volume of 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilization” 
to read as he went along. Intent as 
his mind then was on other things, 
he had read the whole book through 
in a few weeks, to such purpose that, 
were he not then a minister, he would 
have written an essay on a work 
which, with all its faults, pointed, in 
his opinion, to a remarkable “ change 
of direetion in the English mind.” 
Meanwhile he had talked much in 
private with the French Emperor, end 
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chalked out the main features of that 
eventful plot which, dating from the 
Plombiéres interview, reached its full 
birth on the 1st of January, i859. 
From the day when Louis Napoleon 
fired off those warning words point 
blank at the Austrian ambassador, 
war became inevitable. It was in 
vain for English ministers to counsel 
and protest, to hint their own wishes 
at Paris and Vienna, or proclaim them 
strongly at Turin. Neither Piedmont 
nor Austria would or could delay the 
last appeal to arms ; and the French 
Emperor had several good reasons for 
pretending to make war on Austria 
in the cause of Italy alone. As for 
Cavour’s share in the joint under- 
taking, he at least knew for what sort 
of an “idea” his new ally was going 
to help in making Italy free, and with 
all his own enthusiasm he could not 
have been wholly blind to the danger 
of help so given by such a friend. 
We must rather believe that he trust- 
ed to his own strong will, and the 
self-sustaining power of a poral 
which the Emperor could start, b 
not long keep in any control, for es- 
cape in the end from a danger anyhow 
less serious than that of having to 
fight Austria single-handed. 

On the eve of the war, in March, 
1859, a man with a large stick and a 
broad-brimmed hat, who refused to 
send in his name, asked to speak with 
M. diCavour. It was Garibaldi, just 
come from Caprera, seeking to renew, 
under better auspices, the struggle 
which he had so gloriously sustained 
in 1849. In bespeaking the services 
of Italy’s foremost hero, Cavour gain- 
ed for Piedmont at once a first-rate 
military leader, and a powerful parti- 
san against the Mazzinian faction. 
The name alone of Garibaldi drew to 
the royal standard swarms of ill- 
trained, but apt and eager volunteers, 
who kept a large number of Austrian 
troops busily employed in looking 
after them, while the bulk of Italian 
patriots learned to exchange their 
wilder dreams for those of an Ital 
tuled by the king whom Garibaldi 
deigned to serve. 

hen the “war for an idea” was 
brought to a suddeh close by the 
peace of Villa Franca, Cavour’s heart 
for the moment failed him at the 
seeming blow to many of his dearest 
hopes. Rather than sign a treaty 
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which once more threw open the door 
for Austrian meddling, he gave up his 
post and went off to Geneva, still 
stharting from the bitterness of his 
disgust, and brooding over his ruined 
castles. “The Emperor,” as he told 
hisefriends, ‘‘ had given him excellent 
reasons for not making war, but none 
whatever for making peace.” Ere 
long, however, his spirits regained 
their proper tone ; he saw how little 
of real hindrance the treaty of Zurich 
threw in the way of a people bent on 
freedom ; and putting an a the past, 
he straightway set himself to make 
the best use he could of the present. 
Lombardy at least was no longer Aus- 
trian, and Central Italy might still 
be saved from the doom designed for 
it by the new treaty. The French 
Emperor surely would not—the Aus- 
trian Emperor dared not enforce the 
return of the self-banished Archdukes 
in spite of the loudly a will 
of their late subjects. By January, 
1860, Ratazzi’s feeble government had 
given way to the general demand for 
Cavour. Once more his hand was on 
the helm, and in a few days Central 
Italy, including the Romagna, had 
annexed itself by an all but national 
suffrage to the new kingdom of North- 
ern Italy. What reward was clutched 
by France for winking at so bold a 
cutting of the Italian aot we all re- 
member. By the surrender of Savoy 
Cavour got rid of a troublesome out- 
lying province, whose people had no 
true connexion of race or moral cha- 
racter with their Italian neighbours. 
The need to which he was driven 
must be deemed his best excuse for a 
transfer which, on the side of Louis 
Napoleon, remains utterly indefensi- 
ble. In surrendering Nice, on the 
other hand, Cavour at once surren- 
dered an Italian province, and incur- 
red the hitter resentment of his 
noblest fellow-workman and late 
friend, Garibaldi. 

And here it may be that Cavour 
would for a time have stopped short 
in the road to Italian unity, content 
with having driven out the Austrian, 
and anxious to consolidate the new 
kingdom. But Sicily just then rose 
against her Bouton ruler, and Gari- 
baldi, who had played so large a part 


in winning other provinces, set off 


from Genoa on that glorious mission 
which led him ere long in triumph to 
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Naples itself. Of course Cavour and 
Victor Emmanuel made no real effort 
to stay the course of a revolution 
which they might at the outset depre- 
cate, but could not in their hearts con- 
demn. As the outbreak grew into a 
series of successes, Cavour secretly 
helped it on, until the moment came 
when the government could openly 
take the lead. His invasion of the 
Marches was a masterstroke of wise 
daring, which crushed the remnants 
of the Bourbon power, and brought 
the revolution under the control of 
established law. It isidle to dispute 
which of the two was then doing 
Italy the greater service, Garibaldi 
or Cavour ; nor need we praise the 
one at any cost to the other. Gari- 
baldi’s mission ended at Naples, 
where Cavour’s began. If the one 
had gained two kingdoms for his 
master, the other saved them from 
being lost again almost as quickly as 
they had been won. The patriot sol- 


dier and the patriot statesman had 
each his own share of the common 
work ; and if Garibaldi’s share was 
the more brilliant, that of his great 
rival led to results the more lasting. 


Cavour was the head, Garibaldi the 
right arm of Italy. When the latter 
threatened to march straight from 
Naples towards Rome, it was time for 
Piedmont to step in, and at all hazards 
become master of a movement which 
had gone already quite far enough. 
At Ancona, Castel-Fidardo, Capua, 
her soldiers and seamen dealt crush- 
ing blows, not only on the Bourbon 
cause, but also at those who sought 
to prey whether on Italy’s internal 
weakness or the headlong enthusiasm 
of Garibaldi. This was, indeed, the 
most trying tangle which even Cavour 
had then been challenged to undo, 
and he undid it in his own masterly 
way, soiling hisown hands justaslittle 
as, under the circumstances, he could 
help doing. Even Napoleon’s trea- 
chery during the siege of Gaeta failed 
to win further bribes from the states- 
man who now saw himself the virtual 
leader of twenty million freemen, 
backed by the outspoken sympathies 
of nearly all England. When Gari- 
baldi pushed his quarrel too far with 
the man who had sold his birthplace 
to the French, the hearts of his coun- 
trymen went with the hero of Mar- 
sala, but their heads remairred true to 
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the first minister of the united Italian 
kingdom. Cavour’s own good sense 
and native nobleness scorned to 
cherish a grudge against the angry 
assailant, whose grief for tixe loss of 
Nice he himself had very largely 
shared. What man could do to 
soothe an injured comrade he seems 
to have fairly done, but the pain of 
such an attack from such a quarter 
rankled deep in his great heart. _ 
And now his strong body was giving 
way under the heavy strain upon his 
whole being. He could have lived if 
it were possible just “to finish his 
reat work ;” to make all Italy what 
Piedmont had now become, to win 
Rome at least for the capital which 
alone would keep the Italians toge- 
ther under one rule. To the very 
last he worked on, but his end 
was even nearer than he foresaw. 
On the 29th May, 1861, that illness 
seized him from which he never re- 
covered. On the 6th June, after seve- 
ral days of alternating hopes and fears, 
Camillo Benso di Cavour breath- 
ed his last amidst the loud spoken 
grief of all Italy, and the deep regret 
of all her truest friends elsewhere. 
Cavour’s true glory as a statesman 
depends not on the future of Italy, 
but on her immediate past. In the 
thirteen years of his political, in the 
ten of his official life, he more than 
any other man changed the whole 
face of Italian politics. His great 
achievement for his country was the 
constitution which he first demanded 
for Piedmont, and in defence of which 
he laboured to the very last. “We 
will have no state of siege,” were his 
dying words with regard to Naples : 
“T will govern them with liberty, and 
I will show what ten years of libert, 
can do for that beautiful country.” 
To the same effect were the words he 
gasped out yet later to the priest who 
attended him: “Frate, frate, libera 
chiesa in libero stato.” Here we 
have the main clue to all his policy, 
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to his character as a statesman, to his 


oe as an Italian patriot. A free 
church in a free state—freedom every- 
where, but freedom always under the 
law—this was the guiding rule of his 
public life, to enforce which he offend- 
ed every partyin turn. By means of 
her constitution he made Piedmont 
the head-quarters of Italian freedom, 
the great centre of political growth 
for the whole Italian nation. Under 
all he did for his own special country 
lies the one evident hope of making 
Italy free. More than any one else 
he saved her alike from foreign des- 
potism, and the misrule of a republic 
according to Mazzini. Had he done 
no more than teach Piedmont to 
govern herself, and to keep the power 
of the church within due bounds, he 
would have earned no common place 
among statesmen. As it is, he must 
always rank with the first of any age 
or nation. Three*years after his first 
entrance into parliament he had be- 
come the foremost leader in an assem- 
bly not ill endowed with talents of 
the highest order. For ten years he 
ruled both parliament and people 
with a sway at least as absolute as 
that of Walpole or Pitt, by methods 
not less pure than those which Pitt 
or Chatham deigned to employ. The 
man who, on taking office, sold at a 
loss out of several business concerns, 
was pretty sure to insist on upright 
dealing from those around him. To 
his moral influence in many ways the 
salvation of Italy, if that be now at 
hand, must indeed be considered due. 
When the first parliament of the 
united kingdom assembles, as we 
earnestly hope it soon may, on the 
Quirinal, Italy will remember to bless 
the name of him who first set her feet 
firmly upon the path to a consumma- 
tion so often dreamed of, and but a 
few years ago so little likely to come 
about. 
i, #. F. 
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